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INTRODUCTION 


THE  concluding  volume  of  any   collected 
edition   .s   unavoidably   fragmentary  and 
desultory.     And  if  this  particular  volume 
.s  no  exception  to  a  general  tendency,  it  pre  "^ts 
point,  of  view  in  the  author's  liter,,  rycaree/wS 

Z^   T?  ""T^  '■"  ^''''''  "'''"-««  and  dltrle 
ton,.    The  w,de  range  of  his  knowledge  and  interests 

wTatTbr  *'/?  'r™^  of  hisinished  S" 
ess^'o^^Sr/c^rCar/the 

l°n?J  V^"^''  """^"PP^y  "^-'ded  in  thi  d  t.on" 
Any  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity,  quite  apart  from 
the  cahgraphy.  would  vanish  on  reading  suS^ 
characteristic  passage  as  the  following:-'  For 

It  was  ,n  vam  that  the  middle  ages  strove 't;  guard 
the  buried  spirit  of  progress.  When  the  dawn  ff  the 
Greek  spirit  arose,  the  sepulchre  was  empty  th! 
grave  clothes  laid  aside.  Humanity  had  rTse/from 
the  dead.'  It  was  only  Wilde  who  could  contrive" 
literary^  conceit  of  that  description  ;  but  readers  wiU 
observe  with  different  feelings,  according  to  thd 
temperament,  that  he  never  followed  up^he  par 
ticukr  trend  of  thought  developed  in  the^ay  '  U 

p.gX^  4r,*«,  aavU,.  cnn.  an,  oiHer  Pro^  f^  ^  ^„  ^,^^^_ 
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is  indeed  more  the  work  of  the  Berkeley  Gold 
Medallist  at  Dublin,  or  the  brilliant  young  Magdalen 
Demy  than  of  the  dramatist  who  was  to  write 
Salomd.  The  composition  belongs  to  his  Oxford 
days  when  he  was  the  unsuccessful  competitor  for 
the  Chancellor's  English  Essay  Prize.  Perhaps 
Magdalen,  which  has  never  forgiven  herself  for 
nurturing  the  author  of  Ravenna,  may  be  felicitated 
on  having  escaped  the  further  intolerable  honour 
that  she  might  have  suffered  by  seeing  crowned 
again  with  paltry  academic  parsley  the  most  highly 
gifted  of  all  her  children  in  the  last  century.  Com- 
pared with  the  crude  criticism  on  The  Grosvenor 
Gallery  (one  of  the  earliest  of  Wilde's  published 
prose  writings).  Historical  Criticism  is  singularly 
advanced  and  mature.  Apart  from  his  mere  scholar- 
ship Wilde  developed  his  hterary  and  dramatic 
talent  slowly.  He  told  me  that  he  was  never  re- 
garded as  a  particularly  precocious  or  clever  youth. 
Indeed  many  old  family  friends  and  contemporary 
journaUsts  maintain  sturdily  that  the  talent  of  his 
elder  brother  William  was  much  more  remarkable. 
In  this  opinion  they  are  fortified,  appropriately 
enough,  by  the  late  Clement  Scott.  I  record  this 
interesting  view  because  it  symbolises  the  familiar 
phenomenon  that  those  nearest  the  mountain  cannot 
appreciate  its  height. 

The  exiguous  fragment  of  La  Sainte  Courtisane 
is  the  next  unpublished  work  of  importance.  At 
the  time  of  Wilde's  trial  the  nearly  completed 
drama  was  entrusted  to  Mrs.   Leverson,  who  in 
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1897  went  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  restore  it  to  the 
•uthor.    Wilde  immediately  left  the  manuscript  in 
a  cab.     A  few  days  later  he  laughingly  informed  me 
of  the  loss,  and  added  that  a  cab  was  a  very  prop-r 
place  for  it.     I  have  explained  elsewhere  that  he 
looked  on  ins  plays  with  disdain  in  his  last  years, 
though  he  was  always  full  of  schemes  for  writing 
others.     All  my  attempts  to  recover  the  lost  work 
tailed.     The  passages  here  reprinted  are  from  some 
odd  leaves  of  a  first  draft.    The  play  is  of  course 
not  unlike  Salom^,  though  it  was  written  in  English 
It  expanded  Wilde's  favourite  theory  that  when 
you  convert  some  one  to  an  idea,  you  lose  your  faith 
m  It ;  the  same  motive  runs  through  Mr    W  H. 
Honorius  the  hermit,  so  far  as  I  recollect  the  story, 
falls  m  love  with  the  courtesan  who  has  come  to 
tempt  him,  and  he  reveals  to  jer  the  secret  of  the 
Love  of  God.    She  immediately  becomes  a  Christian, 
and  IS  murdered  by  robbers;  Honorius  the  hermit 
goes  back  to  Alexandria  to  pursue  a  life  of  pleasure 
Two  other  similar  plays  Wilde  invented  in  prison] 
Atmb  and  Isabel  and  Pharaoh;  he  would  never 
wnte  them  down,  though  often  importuned  to  do  so 
Pharaoh  was  intensely  dramatic  and  perhaps  more 
original  than  any  of  the  group.     None  of  these 
works  must  be  confused  with  the  manuscripts  stolen 
from  16  Tite  Street  in  1895-namely  the  enlarged 
version  of  Mr.  W.  H..  the  completed  form  of  ^ 
Florentine  Tragedy,  and   The  Duchess  of  Padua 
(which  existing  in  a  prompt  cop/  was  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  others) ;  nor  with  The  Cardinal 
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^  Arraff>n,  the  manuscript  of  which  I  never  t-™. 
I  scarcely  think  it  ever  existed,  though  Wilde  used 
to  recite  proposed  passages  for  it. 

In  regard  to  printing  the  lectures  I  have  felt  some 
diffidence:  the  majority  of  them  were  delivered 
from  notes,  and  the  same  lectures  were  repeated  in 
different  towns  in  England  and  America.  The 
reports  of  them  in  the  papers  are  never  trustworthy ; 
they  are  often  grotesque  travesties,  like  the  reports 
of  after-dinner  speeches  in  the  London  press  of  to- 
day. I  have  included  only  those  lectures  of  which 
I  possess  or  could  obtain  manuscript. 

The  aim  of  this  edition  has  been  completeness ; 
and  it  is  complete  so  far  as  human  effort  can  make 
it ;  but  besides  the  lost  manuscripts  there  must  be 
buried  in  the  contemporary  press  many  anony- 
mous reviews  which  I  have  failed  to  identiiy.  The 
remaining  contents  of  this  book  do  not  call  for 
further  comment,  other  than  a  reminder  that  Wilde 
would  hardly  have  consented  to  their  republication, 
But  owing  to  the  number  of  anonymous  works 
wrongly  attributed  to  him,  chiefly  in  America, 
and  spurious  works  published  in  his  name,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  violate  th  laws  of  friendship  by 
rejecting  nothing  I  knew  to  be  authentic.  It  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  letters  on  The  Ethics  of 
Journalism  that  Wilde's  name  appearing  at  the  end 
of  poems  and  articles  was  not  always  a  proof  of 
authenticity  even  in  his  lifetime. 

Of  the  few  letters  Wilde  wrote  to  the  press,  those 
addressed  to  Whistler  I  have  included  with  greater 
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raisginng  than  anything  else  in  this  voh.me     Thev 

whirth:;:e::  tr  rvr'-^  thaHhoJe's 

dates  a«^sSelt'"wlVr''.Ton""V^'' 

by  Whistle  himse  rind  hTr*-°"  "T^  """"g*" 
should  be  noted  tha  all  th.  I  T°k'  ^T^^'"'  ^' 
h  known  throughout  Eiror  ''^ '""''''  ^""^^ 
the  two  friends  ^uai^^ufd  ThaTwill'^f-  '^ 

Pater.  Ruslcin.  Ar„old^^d%"i„':ll f^'^/- 
tedious  attempt  to  recognise  in  every  iest  of  I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  eenius  of  fh-  ♦ 
was   entirely   different      W^T         *\^'^°  •»««» 
and  a  humanist  bef^'eve^^Tju'"""""^* 
jests  have  neither  the  Se'Ls  "Ir  LT"* 
ness  characterising  those  of  thr!^  a     ''^^°- 

artist.    Again    WhistW  .„  i^  ^'  ^"nerican 

tained  the^  B^kdey  GoirMedd  TV'7  °''- 
have  written  Ti.  r        .  "'  ""■  Greek,  nor 

have  written  The  Importance  of  Being  Earned,  Z 
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The  Soul  of  Man,  than  Wilde,  even  if  equipped 
as  a  painter,  could  ever  have  evinced  that  superb 
restraint  distinguishing  the  portraits  of  *  Miss  Alex- 
ander,' 'Carlyle,'  and  other  masterpieces.  Wilde, 
though  it  is  not  generally  known,  was  something 
of  a  draughtsman  in  his  youth.  I  possess  several 
of  his  drawings. 

A  complete  bibliography  including  all  the  foreign 
translations  and  American  piracies  would  make  a 
book  of  itself  much  larger  than  the  present  one.  In 
order  that  WUde  collectors  (and  there  are  many,  I 
believe)  may  know  the  authorised  editions  and 
authentic  writings  ftom  the  spurious,  Mr.  Stuart 
Mason,  whose  work  on  this  edition  I  have  already 
acknowledged,  has  supplied  a  list  which  contains 
every  genuine  and  authorised  English  edition.  This 
of  course  does  not  preclude  the  chance  that  some 
of  the  American  editions  are  authorised,  and  that 
some  of  Wilde's  genuine  works  even  are  included  in 
the  pirated  editions. 

1  am  indebted  to  the  Editors  and  Proprietors  of 
the  Queen  for  leave  to  reproduce  the  article  on 
'  English  Poetesses ' ;  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietors 
of  the  Sunday  Timee  for  the  article  entitled  '  Art 
at  Willis's  Rooms ' ;  and  to  Mr.  William  Waldorf 
Astor  for  those  from  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette. 

BOBEBT  ROSS 
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one  enters  Rome  from  the  Via  Ostiensi.  K, 
»t.nd,  close  at  hand7„  the  left      ''  ^^"^"^  *'''«'' 

rtrange  wr  tin^F  whil  ^  sandstone,  mottled  with 

fl-me^wS  ef  Ihe  SldTel!' of  T  "V".*  P'"»«  °' 
desert  awav  from  the  and  „"  th?Ph*'' '""US'"  ""= 
more  wonderful  than  these  ?o  V^'/''""°hs;  but 
OTunt,  wedge-shaped  Dvrlmt^?.  '°?^  "P<">  »  this 
Italian  cityfunshffid  am  h  *i^"'''^«  ^«='*  '»  this 
of  time,  l<i)kinf  o  derlhan  th  vr'"',  '"'^  '^■•"'"' 
like  terrible  infpas^venes'  turned^"  City  itself, 
so  in  the  Mid4  Am,  mi  *°  ?°"*-     And 

the  sepulchre  of  R^  who  ^K^  b"t*°  *" 
brother  at  the  founding  of  tTe  ctT  ^^ '""  e'"" 
and   mysterious    it    aDDPnrc.  '?*."ty,  so  ancient 

perhaps  u„fortunatel7S,n  T  •'T''  "<'^. 
"bout'^it.  and  know  that  7isth.."'"''l^  ""fo™ation 
Cestius,  a  Roman  gen Jema^  J°'"^f  °"^  ^aius 
died  about  80  B  c      »^""^""»  °f  small  note,  who 

onlv  known  to  the  woridtbrn  k  !';  ""d  who  is 
stilf  this  py,amid  wLKer^&i,  t  ^SS 
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English. ipeaking  people,  because  at  evening  ito 
shadows  fall  on  tiie  tomb  of  one  who  walks  with 

3"  wr  "  K  .?'"h"P*"*'.'"''  Byron,  and  SheUey. 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  in  the  oreat 
prwession  of  the  sweet  sin^rs  of  England. 

For  at  Its  foot  there  is  a  green,  sunny  (lot>e 
known  as  the  Old  Protestant  Cemetery,  and  on  tHii 
a  common-looking  grave,  which  bean  the  followina 
inscription :  * 

Thlf  rnn  conUim  all  that  wu  mortal  of  •  younir  Eniliih 
Tjirh?  °"  ^^  'i'-^t^M.  in  the  bitt.m«.'of  L  hfart. 
cloilped  thew  word.  t(i  be  engraven  on  hii  tombitone:  Hiu 
I.™  ONE  «Hou  NAMK  WA,  wuT  u  »*T.t     F.bruar,  at, 

Jo^n"Keat  """"^  "^  ^^'  '^°""«  ^"8"*''  P^  " 
Lord  Houghton  calls  this  cemetery  'one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  on  which  the  eye  and  heart  of 
man  can  rest,  and  Shelley  speaks  of  it  as  makinjr 
one'm  love  w  h  death,  to  think  that  one  should 
be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place';  and  indeed  when  I 
saw  the  violets  and  tb  .  daisies  and  the  poppies  that 
overfirow  the  tomb,  I  remembered  how  the  dead 
poet  had  once  told  his  friend  that  he  thought  the 
mtensest  pleasure  he  had  received  in  life  was  in 
watching  the  growth  of  flowers,'  and  how  another 
time,  after  lying  a  while  quite  still,  he  murmured 
in  some  strange  prescience  of  early  death,  'I  feel 
the  flowers  growing  over  me.' 

But  f  s  time-worn  stone  and  these  wildflowers 
are  but  poor  memorials'  of  one  so  great  as  Keats ; 

>  R«»ereml^  ioin«  irell-m«.Mm(f  penmns  h>vg  placed  a  m.rM.  .I.k 
on  tb«  ..1  of  11,,  cemetery  »ilh  .  mS.llion-profil.  "  KeatTon  it  and 
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sv.:,^';  Axs-  sa^j^'  :«•*  w 

Genoa,  a  lovely  brown  bov  «,itk  ?  ^  '"'"  «* 
hair  and  red  iL  Cnd  7v  Ti  ''•^'P'  «=''«'t"inK 
tree,  and  though  Pierced  L*"!  *:!'"*'?'."  ^o  a 
eyes   with  divL.^.p-i'„^edTr-tord"f  t£ 

who  WM  very  bMuUfnl  to  look  iiDon      'HI.,-     . 

wko  ^«  hin,  .1  on.  of  HMlitf,  K'       V  f  "".■"•""",•  „y,  ,  |^ 

looimgon  .om.  ^lorioo.  .i)rht '     And  thi."' r;""";  "'  ''^''•'*  been 
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Eternal  Betutv  of  the  opening  heaveni.    And  thin 
my  thoughts  uiaped  themselve*  to  rhyme  t 

HEU   MISCIUNOE   PUKB 

Rid  of  thi  world'i  Injmtln  ind  ill  ptin, 
He  mta  it  lut  beneath  Ood'i  veil  of  blue  j 
T*ken  from  life  while  life  and  love  were  new 

The  ^ounceit  of  the  nurtjtrt  here  if  >ain, 

Fair  aa  Sebastian  and  a>  foully  iliin. 
No  ejrpn-H  ihailei  hli  grave,  nor  Aineral  jrew, 
B'jt  red-lipped  daitiei,  violeti  drenched  with  dew. 

And  tieepy  poppiei,  catch  the  cveninK  rain. 

O  proudeet  heart  that  broke  for  miierj  I 
O  laddeit  poet  that  the  world  hath  leen  I 
O  iweeteit  linger  of  the  Engliih  laud  I 
Thy  name  waa  writ  in  water  on  the  land. 
But  our  tean  ihall  keep  thy  memory  green, 
And  make  it  touriih  like  a  Baail-tret. 

ilMH,  1877. 


MM.— A  la^ar  vanion  of  thli  lonnat,  undn  the  title  of  'Tke  Grave 
•f  Kaati,'  ii  given  In  tke  Potmt,  page  lt7. 
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pleasures.  *"    *"'  ""'"«'>  existence  and  art- 

-o^rErflilts'"^''^-  P-'""-^'  P-haps. 
vidual  feelinff.  and  th,  k  I-  "^  '"  '  """"er  of  indi- 
drawsftom  heaS  ovewL  '^  """^  '«^'»"'  that  one 
•nd  depend  to  i Ta^tt°nt  „'„'""^'''"'yP*'»°"«'. 
mind  and  culture  s?.  •  "  °^* "  °wn  state  of 
Wagner  to  be  cebbralH  ^""^^  R"benstein  and 
Haweis.or  any  other  ofl.ur^I?"'  ""«■"•"'  «' 
jn^i".  I  w"l  describe  som^^/T'^"?^ '""''="  "^ 
being  shown  in  the  Grosve^or  Gal  eAr  P'"*"'*'  »°^ 

The  oriirin  of  tln«  r„ii       •  '^^''ery- 
y^r  ago  fhc  idea  o,SSy  I  %  '°}l"^'  =  ^^out  a 

-«ees .•  he  could  ^xlJ^SIL-^W^Sf  rSe 
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works  of  certain  great  living  artists  side  by  side ;  • 
gallery  in  which  the  student  would  not  have  to 
struggle  through  an  endless  monotony  of  mediocre 
works  in  order  to  reach  what  was  worth  looking 
at ;  one  in  which  the  people  of  England  could  have 
the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  at  least 
one  great  master  of  painting,  whose  pictures  had 
been  kept  from  public  exhibition  by  the  jealousy 
and  ignorance  of  rival  artists.  Accordingly,  last 
May,  in  New  Bond  Street,  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
was  opened  to  the  public. 

As  far  as  the  Gallery  itself  is  concerned,  there  are 
only  three  rooms,  so  there  is  no  fear  of  our  getting 
that  terrible  weariness  of  mind  and  eye  which  comes 
on  after  the  'Forced  Marches'  through  ordinary 
picture  galleries.  The  walls  are  hung  with  scarlet 
damask  above  a  dado  of  dull  green  and  gold ;  there 
are  luxurious  velvet  couches,  beautiful  flowers  and 
plants,  tables  of  gilded  and  inlaid  marbles,  covered 
with  Japanese  china  and  the  latest '  Minton,'  globes 
of  '  rainbow  glass '  like  large  soap-bubbles,  and,  in 
fine,  everything  in  decoration  that  is  Icvely  to  look  on, 
"nd  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  works  of  art. 

Burne-Jones  and  Holman  Hunt  are  probably  the 
greatest  masters  of  colour  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
England,  with  the  single  exception  of  Turner,  but 
their  styles  differ  widely.  To  draw  a  rough  distinc- 
tion, Holman  Hunt  studies  and  reproduces  the 
colours  of  natural  objects,  and  deals  with  historical 
subjects,  or  scenes  of  real  life,  mostly  from  the  East, 
touched  occasionally  with  a  certain  fancifulness,  as 
in  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross.  Burne-Jones,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  dreamer  in  the  land  of  mythology,  a 
seer  of  fairy  visions,  a  symbolical  painter.  He  is  an 
imaginative  colourist  too,  knowing  that  all  colour 
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ti^rj;r*'"'°*''?=''  •""">•  ''^^  in  his  great  Sa! 

^ss  of   h?.  *"'  •'^"»*''°  ■"  the  startling  vivid- 

painter  H^ff    conceptions.    Although    these^  three 
painters  differ  much  in  aim  and  in  result  tl.Pv  v!t 

Z  T  '"   't"  /"'**>•  """J  '°ve?  r„d  reve%/ce 
BeUS  ^"''^"  ''^^^  *°  ^'"^  sate  of  the'Se 

Sr"E?^^^d]^-^r2 

d^er^islS^i^^l^LS^^Si^^^^ 

nSd;'onZ\'H°"^.'',3"  ^''^  flo-ers-^nX 
s  e3ir  UM  threshold,  and  one  relentless  hand 
w  extended,  while  Love,  a  beautiful  boy  with  ifthe 

us  yet  we  can  see  from  the  terror  in  the  boy"  evS 
and  qmvering  lips,  that,  Medusa-like  thlZv 
phantom  turns  all  it  looks  upon  to  stone  Lh^k^ 
win^s  of  Love  are  rent  and  cn?shed  Except  "J  the 
ceilmg  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome   U,e?e  are 
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Next  to  it  are  hung  five  pictures  by  Millais. 
Three  of  them  are  portraits  of  the  three  dauchteis 
ot  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  all  in  wiiite  dresses, 
with  white  liats  and  feathers;  the  delicacy  of  the 
colour  being  rather  injured  by  the  red  damask  back- 
ground. These  pictures  do  not  possess  any  particular 
merit  beyond  that  of  being  extremely  good  like- 
nesses, especially  the  one  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Ormonde.  Over  them  is  hung  a  picture  of  a 
seamstress,  pale  and  vacant-looking,  with  eyes  red 
from  tears  and  long  watchings  in  lie  night,  hem- 
ming a  shirt.  It  is  meant  to  illustrate  Hood's 
familiar  poem.  As  we  look  on  it,  a  terrible  contrast 
strikes  us  between  this  miserable  pauper-seamstress 
and  the  three  beautiful  daughters  of  the  richest 
duke  m  the  world,  which  breaks  through  any  artistic 
reveries  by  its  awful  vividness. 

The  fifth  picture  is  a  profile  head  of  a  young  man 
with  dehcate  aquiline  nose,  thoughtful  oval  face 
and  artistic,  abstracted  air,  which  will  be  easily 
recognised  as  a  portrait  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower, 
who  IS  himself  known  as  an  artist  and  sculptor. 
But  no  one  would  discern  in  these  five  pictures  the 
genius  that  painted  the  Home  at  Bethlehem  and 
the  portrait  of  .John  Ruskin  which  is  at  Oxford. 

Then  come  eight  pictures  by  Alma  Tadema,  good 
examples  of  that  accurate  drawing  of  inanimate 
objects  which  makes  his  pictures  so  real  from  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  and  of  the  sweet  subtlety 
of  colouring  which  gives  to  them  a  magic  all  their 
own.  One  represents  some  Roman  girls  bathing 
in  a  marble  tank,  and  the  colour  of  the  limbs  in  the 
water  is  very  perfect  indeed ;  a  dainty  attendant  is 
tripping  down  a  flight  of  steps  with  a  bundle  of 
towels,  and  m  the  centre  a  great  green  sphinx  in 
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bronze  throws  forth  a  shower  of  sparkling  water  f„, 
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tomb  of  the  murdered  Kinff;  but  there  is  a  want  of 
humanity  m  the  scene:  there  is  no  trace  of  that 
passionate  Asiatic  mourning  for  the  dead  to  which 
the  Greek  women  were  so  prone,  and  which  ^schylus 
describes  with  such  intensity;  nor  would  Greek 
women  have  come  to  pour  libations  to  the  dead  in 
such  bright-coloured  dresses  as  Mr.  Richmond  has 
given  them;  clearly  this  artist  has  not  studied 
Aschylus  play  of  the  Choephori,  in  which  there  is 
an  elaborate  and  pathetic  account  of  this  scene.  The 
tall,  twisted  tree-stems,  however,  that  form  the  back- 
ground lae  fine  and  original  in  effect,  and  Mr 
Kichmond  has  caught  exactly  that  peculiar  opal- 
blue  of  the  sky  which  is  so  remarkable  in  Greece- 
the  purple  orchids  too,  and  daffodil  and  narcissi  that 
are  in  the  foreground  are  all  flowers  which  I  have 
myself  seen  at  Argos. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  sends  a  life-size  portrait  of  his 
wife,  holding  a  violin,  which  has  some  good  points 
of  colour  and  position,  and  four  other  pictures,  in- 
cluding an  exquisitely  simple  and  quaint  little  picture 
ot  the  Ztower  House  at  Balcarres,  and  a  Daphne 
with  rather  questionable  flesh-painting,  and  in  whom 
we  miss  the  breathlessness  of  flight. 

I  s»w  the  blush  come  o'er  her  like  a  ime; 
The  half-reluctant  crimson  comes  and  goes ; 
Her  glowing  limbs  make  pause,  and  she  is  stayed 
Wondering  the  issue  of  the  words  she  prayed. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Holman  Hunt  is  not  repre- 
sented by  any  of  his  really  great  works,  such  as 
the  Finding  of  Chnst  in  the  Temple,  or  Isabella 
Mourning  over  the  Pot  of  Basil,  both  of  which  are 
tair  samples  of  his  powers.  Four  pictures  of  his  are 
shown  here :  a  little  Italian  child,  painted  with  great 
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love  and  sweetness  two  street  scenes  in  Cairo  fiiU 
^IMfhl'Tn^  colouring  and  .  wonderful  work 
♦^1  :t!  ^/if^'-^foa,  in  Egypt.  It  represents  a 
^„L  K?^^  l^gypt.an  woman,  in  a  robe  of  dark  and 
light  blue  carrying  a  green  jar  on  her  shoulder,  and 
a  sheaf  of  gram  on  her  head;  around  her  comes 
fluttering  a  flock  of  beautiful  doves  of  aU  coToui^ 
eager  to  be  fed.  Behind  is  a  wide  flat  river.  a"d 
across  the  river  a  stretch  of  ripe  com,  through  ^hich 
a  gaunt  camel  .s  being  driven ;  the  sun  has  set.  and 
from  the  west  comes  a  great  wave  of  red  light  like 

see  the  Afterglow  in  Northern  Europe,  but  a  rich 
pink  like  that  of  a  rose.     As  a  study  If  colour  i   U 

nVhi  V*'"*    •    '^  '*'*""'*  *°  f^«'  a  human  inter; 
in  this  Egyptian  peasant. 

of  wL'^i''"*!  •^^'''  '*"^.  '"""*'  °^^^  usual  pictures 
%ZT  '  ""^  T  "''J'^'"  °^  "^^P^y  an/ colour 
effects  are  ve^r  charming.  One  of  them,  a  tall 
maiden,  m  a  robe  of  light  blue  clasped  at  the  neck 
with  a  glowing  sapphire,  and  with  an  orange  head- 
dress, IS  a  very  good  example  of  the  highest  decora- 

t,  i  '"^  "  ^^"^^'^  "^^''ght  in  colour: 
,•«  ^^l^/'J^'"  ^*«"'l°P«'s  picture  ot  Eve  Tempted 
w  one  of  the  remarkable  pictures  of  the  Gallery. 
.1'  V""' ^""""P-  ?f  surpassing  loveliness,  is  leaning 
against  a  bank  of  violets,  underneath  the  apple  tree  • 
naked,  except  for  the  rich  thick  folds  of  ^Ided  hal^ 

«f^  in  w^P^'^r"  ^'""^  ^"  ^'"^  «''«  the  bright 
ram  m  which  Zeus  came  to  Danae.     The  head  is 

i7:it  %T'  1°"^"^^^  ''  '  """^^  <^^°°P^  when  the 
with  th.K  \^f^''y'  ""**  ^"  ^y«  "«  dimmed 
with  the  haze  that  comes  in  moments  of  doubtful 

itZt^  K°l!'  ''™  t""^  ''''y  ^y  h«'  ^ide;  the  other 
is  raised  high  over  her  head  among  the  branches. 
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Wnlf  "^^^  fingers  just  meeting  round  one  of  the 
burmshed  apples  that  glow  amfdst  the  leaves  like 

colnnl".  P'  i"  '•  F^^",  "'«*'*•'  An  amethyst- 
coloured  serpent  witlT  a  devilish  human  head;  is 
twistiiig  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  breathes 

A  "thl?-  TT^'  ?'■  ?  '']"''  "'""'  °f  e^"  counsel. 
At  the  feet  of  Eve  bright  flowers  are  growing,  falips. 
narcissi,  .lies,  and  anemones,  all  painted  with  « 
loving  patience  that  reminds  us  of  the  older  Floren- 
tine masters ;  after  whose  example,  too.  Mr.  Stanhope 

fruits'      *^    ^"*  ''"'''  '""^  ''°'  ^^^  •'"«''' 

.JiZ^  *?  '*  *'  ""J'*'!*'"  ?'■=*"'*  ^y  tl^e  «n»e  "rtist, 
entitled  Love  and  the  Maiden.  A  girl  has  fallen 
asleep  m  a  wood  of  olive  trees,  through  whose 
branches  and  grey  leaves  we  can  see  the  glimmer 
of  sky  ami  sea,  with  a  little  seaport  town  of  white 
houses  shining  m  the  sunlight.  The  olive  wood 
w  ever  sacred  to  he  Virgin  Pallas,  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom  :  and  who  would  have  dreamed  of  finding 
Eros  hidden  there?  But  the  girl  wakes  up,  at 
one  wakes  from  sleep  one  knows  not  why.  to  see 
the  face  of  the  boy  Love,  who.  with  outstretched 
if^  :."'  ,  "'"8  towards  her  from  the  midst  of  a 
rhododendrons  crimson  blossoms.  A  rose-garland 
presses  the  boy's  brown  curls,  and  he  is  clad  in 

Ir^h^^f  ""Tu-'  v"'""':''"  ""•*  delicately  sensuous 
are  his  face  and  his  bared  V.^hs.  His  boyish  beauty 
IS  of  that  peculiar  type  unknown  in  Northern 
Europe,  but  common  in  the  Greek  islands,  where 
boys  can  still  be  foun  J  as  beauUful  as  the  Charmides 
of  Plato  Guido's  St.  Sebastian  in  the  Palazzo 
Kosso  at  Genoa  is  one  of  those  boys,  and  Peruirino 
once  drew  a  Greek  Ganymede  for  his  native  toC^ 
but  the  pamter  who  most  shows  the  influence  of 
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Cathe'd'r^l  It   pS^r;.dtr   '"^i^-  «  «>« 
mofthed  St.  JohnTin  ^h.^^"'**  w.Id-eyed    open- 

?f  St.  Giovanni  fc'ySalrtlSLT/'"''''""'' 
«n  art  of  the  blonm  «^w  •'/[?  *"*  *'*'**  examp  es 
this  adolescent  beauty  ''And  :o^^•^  radianc/of 
loveliness  in  this  tiZ^  nf  ?  u''^'*  "  «treme 
and  the  whole  pi'tu?"^  ?ull  „7l  ^^  ^Ju  ^'""''"P'. 
is.  perhaps,  toS  g  eat  a  SnrLr'%*''''V«'' '''«« 
t  would  Lve  beenTrelU  had  th  f  ,.'=°'''"''  ""<' 
in  pure  white  "^"^  "'^  8""'  ''^en  dressed 

so  justi?ptutl^e"prit°"fi'"  ^'^^''-"  - 
portrait  if  Mr  .  George  Smth^^"''  water-colour 
believe  it  to  be  in  o1°s  ^o  t^J  ?  '•  ."i*  T""'''  "'most 
lady's  raven-blacHair  "an^so  rich'Ld^K"  "."  '"^'^ 
vigorous  is  the  paintine  of  «    T  '"'°'''  ""<! 

is  wearing.  1^1"  we  t„rn  /"P'l""''  scarf  she 
the  gallery  we  see  the  thrL  *•"!  '""'*  ^o"  °' 
Burne-Jones.  the  JLSiL  „7w'^?.'''  ?'«='"■•«  of 
CreaHon   and  the  .S^/;SJ-' *,'?e  i,„     ,^ 

B^i-JoKasiotJ^SrV^^^^^^^^ 

rtt  SeSo^h  i?  ^^^^^^^^^ 

tells  the  story  in^hi""'""'"  "^^ '^'^^■"'  ^»"<=h 

B:i^e,uI!He:"a„dftL*''L:l;?h.T™L*^''«!!  *•>-'  ^"-t  of 
hawthorn,  full  „f  fl„„er,  and  thtLTh  '  *"^  '''«*>>  "^  "Wte 
Ami  Merlin  fell  on  sleep  and  wh^^i, "",,'"  ""  *''«''°''- 
on  8leeD  she  arose  sof tly'^aJ  L?„  >,  '*"'  '^["  """  ^e  wa, 
as  Mer^n  had  taught  he^.'and  made  theV''"^"'"'^"'''  »"'='' 
nine  times  the  enehantmenb  ""«  """'  "mes,  and 

And  then  he  WW  .b;ut  hin,;  .„d  hi^  ^rnU  he  w„  in  the 
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lUnrt  tower  of  the  world,  and  the  moet  ttrong;  neither  of 
Iron  wai  it  faiihioned,  nor  itecl,  nor  timber,  nor  of  itone,  but 
of  the  air,  without  any  other  thint; ;  and  in  wjoth  to  ttrong 
it  ii  that  it  may  never  be  undone  while  the  world  endureth. 

So  runs  the  chronicle;  and  thus  Mr.  Burne-Jones, 
the  'Archimage  of  the  esoteric  unreal,'  treats  the 
subject.  Stretched  upon  a  low  branch  of  the  tree, 
and  encircled  with  the  tiory  of  the  white  hawthorn- 
blossoms,  half  sits,  half  lies,  the  great  enchanter. 
He  is  not  drawn  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  described 
him,  with  the  '  vast  and  shaggy  mantle  of  a  beard,' 
which  youth  gone  out  had  left  in  ashes;  smooth 
and  clear-cut  and  very  pale  is  his  face;  time  has 
not  seared  him  with  wrinkles  or  the  signs  of  age ; 
one  would  hardly  know  him  to  be  old  were  it 
not  that  he  seems  very  weary  of  seeking  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  world,  and  that  the  great  sadness 
that  is  born  of  wisdom  has  cast  a  shadow  on  him. 
But  now  what  availeth  him  his  wisdom  or  his 
arts?  His  ejres,  that  saw  once  so  clear,  are  dim 
and  glazed  with  coming  death,  and  his  white  and 
delicate  hands  that  wrought  of  old  such  works  of 
marvel,  hang  listlessly.  Vivien,  a  tall,  lithe  woman, 
beautiful  and  subtle  to  look  on.  like  a  snake,  stands 
in  front  of  him,  reading  the  fatal  spell  from  the 
enchanted  book;  mocking  the  utter  helplessness 
of  him  whom  once  her  lying  tongue  had  caUed 

Her  lord  and  liege, 
Her  seer,  her  banl,  her  silver  star  of  eve. 
Her  god,  her  Merlin,  the  one  passionate  lore 
Of  her  whole  life. 

In  her  brown  crisp  hair  is  the  gleam  of  a  golden 
snake,  and  she  is  clad  in  a  silk;n  robe  of  dark  violet 
that  clings  tightly  to  her  limbs,  more  expressing 
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th.n  hiding  them;  the  colour  of  this  dress  is  lilc. 

World,  under  the  «vn,Y  i     *        Creation  of  the 

.fci»«.  rf«  off  ],£ .  „Sw."w,  J"  if  k;'  ? 
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II  h«fp  of  gold  i«  tinging  the  glories  of  that  cominff 
day  which  we  have  not  ;  «t  seen.  The  faces  of  the 
angels  are  pale  and  oval-shaped,  in  their  eyes  is 
the  light  of  Wisdom  and  Love,  and  their  lips  seem 
as  If  they  would  speak  to  us;  and  strength  and 
beauty  are  in  their  wings.  They  stand  with  naked 
teet,  some  on  shell-strewn  sands  whereon  tide  has 
never  washed  nor  storm  broken,  others  it  seems  on 
pools  of  water,  others  on  strange  flowers;  and 
their  hair  is  like  the  bright  glory  rourd  a  saint's 
head. 

The  scene  of  the  third  picture  is  laid  on  a  lonir 
green  vallev  by  the  sea;  eight  girls,  handmaidens 
of  the  Goddess  of  Love,  are  collected  by  the  margin 
of  a  long  pool  of  clear  water,  whose  surface  no 
wandering  wind  or  flapping  bird  has  ruffled;  but 
th;;  large  flat  leaves  of  the  water-lily  float  on  it 
undisturbed,  and  clustering  forget-me-nots  rise  here 
and  there  like  heaps  of  scattered  turquoise. 

In  this  Mirror  of  Venut  each  girl  is  reflected 
as  in  a  miner  of  polished  steel.  Some  of  them  bend 
over  the  pool  in  laughing  wonder  at  their  own 
beauty,  others,  weary  of  shadows,  are  leaning  back, 
and  one  girl  is  standing  straight  up;  and  nothing 
L."","  ""eflected  in  the  pool  but  a  glimmer  of 
white  feet  This  picture,  however,  has  not  the 
intense  pathjs  and  tragedy  of  the  Beguiling  of 
Merlin,  nor  the  mystical  and  lovely  symbolism 
of  the  Days  of  the  Creation.     Above  these  three 

Pictures  are  hung  five  allegorical  studies  of  figures 
y  the  same  artist,  all  worthy  of  his  fame. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  who  has  illustrated  so  many 
fairy  tales  for  children,  sends  an  ambitious  work 
called   the  Renaissance  of  Venux.  which    in    the 
dull  colour  of  its  'sunless' dawn,'  and  in  its  general 
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Botticelli's   picture   of     h        "*    "-eminds    one    of 
Mr.  Swinburne's  ;^nelH^-"r   '"''>•='•      After 

very  strange  to  find  a  c^.Tf,,/^  Pro,erp,ne.  it  is 
producing  fuch  a  vanid  Vvl  ^  "'"■*!'**  "^  '""ng 
thing  in'^it  is  the  Zntinrof  "  ""^  '^''^  ^es? 
time  of  year  is  sp^nf  and  th?  1"^^'"  ."""=  "'" 
yet  come,  but  the  tr«  •'  f  .     '"*  '^"*«s  ''ave  not 

blossoms  whcKanL'.^'-'^V'  ^"''  P'"''  "«'  vvhi?e 
tW  pale   blue  ^^Z^^;^^^^ 

gentleman    who    holds    «t    r      u   i"*  "'"'■''  °f  « 
professorship  as  AlSusk  ^  d^e'Srfc.rd''   r ^ 
or  these  are  studies  of  m^nv  1!  "^"«"rd.     Four 
hours  each   for  h  s  nunil    »f  ,''.«'>'^1-  done  in  two 
There  i,  a  good  deaf  of  v,„      *''*'   ^''«'«  Schools, 
about  themf  and  they  .reT«?r.'  "'"/''  "^^"'i"" 
His  portrait  of  Mr   CarlvleT     '  *''-^™P''*  ^"rk. 
even   in  No.    79.  a  pSe  "  """t'^f^ctory ;  and 
b'shops.  surrounded  C^M  .^n,"!,  "T  •^'"''"'^d 
?s  very  thin  and  meam-e  '^  a       Tu^''  •"'  ''"'"ur 
«  of  some    met^pfta    i^/"'^.'"' °<  Pointing 
aa«rfron;.»Vrr.  P^    "^  *  P'^^'^'e    called   Z.^ 

bytne^sSll'w^or'rcatd^pj;  7P--*-"*^'^  ""'y 
picture  of  a  perfect  vTovelv^vSir''''"-  ^^  '"  « 
of  Sir  Joshuas  cher^ubs  ,?tt  V 'l"*  'T '"''^  °"« 
w.th  a  mouth  like  two  petals  of  /^"""""'Gallery, 
lip,  as  Rossetti  says  quaint  vsnl  u^^'  ""^  """^e^- 
as  if  it  strove  to  klsltself '^  ''omewhere.  -sucked  in. 

Then  we  come  to  the  most  abused  pictures  in  the 
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whole  Exhibition— the  'colour  lymphoniM*  of  the 
'Great  Oark  Mwter/  Mr.  Whistler,  who  deservef 
the  name  of  'O  vKonuxtt  as  much  as  Heraclitus 
ever  did.  Their  titles  do  not  convey  much  infor- 
mation. No.  4  is  called  Nocturne  in  Black  and 
Gold,  No.  6a  Xocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver,  and  so 
on.  The  first  of  these  represents  a  rocket  of  golden 
ram,  with  green  and  red  tires  bursting  in  a  perfectly 
black  sky,  two  large  black  smudges  on  the  picture 
sUndiiig,  I  believe,  for  a  tower  which  is  in  'Cre- 
morne  Gardens '  and  for  a  crowd  of  lookers-on.  The 
other  is  rather  prettier;  a  rocket  is  breaking  in  a 
pale  blue  sky  over  a  large  dark  blue  bridge  and  a 
blue  and  silver  river,  'rhese  pictures  are  certainly 
worth  looking  at  for  about  as  long  as  one  looks  at  a 
real  rocket,  that  is,  for  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  minute. 

No.    7   is   called  Arrangement  in  Black  No.  S, 
apparently  some  pseudonym  for  our  greatest  living 
actor,  for  out  of  black  smudgy  clouds  comes  loom- 
ing the  gaunt  figure  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  with  the 
yellow  hair  and  pointed  beard,  the  ruff,  short  cloak, 
and  tight  hose  in  which  he  appeared  as  Philip  ii.  in 
Tennyson's  play  Queen  Mary.     One  hand  is  thrust 
into  his  breast,  and  his  legs  are  stuck  wide  apart  in 
a  queer  stiff  position  that  Mr.  Irving  often  adopts 
preparatory  to  one  of  his  long,  wolflike  strides  across 
the  stage.    The  figure  is  life-size,  and,  though  appar- 
ently one-armed,  is  so  ridiculously  like  the  original 
that  one  cannot  help  almost  laughing  when  one  sees 
it.     And  we  may  imagine  that  any  one  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  shut  up  at  night  in  the  Gros- 
venor   Gallery  would    hear    this  Arrangement  in 
Black  No.  S  murmuring  in  the  well-known  Lyceum 
accents : 
18 
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picture  rSrexiS'-  "'"''*  °"*  «-"y  good 
which  is  huZ  f„  th'  .„»•  '  ''"'J"'"  "''*''■  CarW 
on  the  old  InW.l?trt"Xt'L*''^"P-SS 
ff'ey  hair,  and  the  Mner«l\v,n^  »nd  colour  of  hi» 
show  Air.  Whistler '*to£^.Y"fH^^'  *f««"nent. 
power  when  he  likes.  "  "'"*  °^  ^^^  great 

call,  fo7not"c°e'  ^'ftin''  ^'1  ««"='y  that 
presented  only  by  two  iftt^.  h    i'  ""fortunately  re- 
girl,  the  othlrZlZTstlt-"'^"'''''^^^^^^ 
dehcate  flesh  painting  of  red  and  K^"'  >  ""•"« 
works  that  reminds  one  of  a  rulf ''"'*'",  '"  "'««> 
course  thev  are  no  samples  of  thl    "PP^  •>"'  of 
strength,    there  are  twogCd  nortr.  ? J"'*"* '  «««» 
Burne-Jones.  by  Mr.  Poy^?^  '^  Thkt7°u"*  °'^*'"- 
dehcate,  artistic  face  reminH^;        '*  '"''^ '"»  »  very 
?f  one  of  the  angels  her  h"t"«."'-  P"*-.'?'.  «  little 
«s  represented  in  a  white  dre« ''"».  P-'nted.     She 
g.gan.c  old-fashioned  '^aVh' Tu„J'?„  ',  P"JS 
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drinking  tea  from  an  old  blue  china  cup.  The  other 
w  a  head  of  the  Duchess  of  Westminster  by  Mr. 
Forbes- Robertson,  who  both  as  an  actor  and  aii 
artist  has  shown  great  cleverness.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  reproducing  the  calm,  beautiful 
profale  and  lustrous  golden  hair,  but  the  shoulders 
are  ungraceful,  and  very  unlike  the  original.  The 
figure  of  a  girl  leaning  against  a  wonderful  screen, 
looking  temb!/  •  misunderstood,'  and  surrounded  by 
any  amount  of  artistic  china  and  furniture,  by  Mrs 
Louise  Jopling,  is  worth  looking  at  too.  It  is  called 
It  Might  Have  Been,  and  the  girl  is  quite  fit  to  be 
the  heroine  of  any  sentimental  novel. 

The  two  largest  contributors  to  this  gallery  are 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Heilbuth  and  Mr.  James  Tissot. 
The  first  of  these  two  artists  sends  some  delightfui 
pictures  from  Rome,  two  of  which  are  particularly 
pleasing.  One  is  of  an  old  Cardinal  in  the  Imperial 
scarlet  of  the  CiEsars  meeting  a  body  of  young 
Italian  boys  in  purple  soutanes,  students  evidently 
m  some  religious  college,  near  the  Church  of  St. 
Jolin  Lateran.  One  of  the  boys  is  being  presented 
to  the  Cardinal,  and  looks  very  nervous  under  the 
operation ;  the  rest  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  old  man 
in  his  beautiful  dress.  The  other  picture  is  a  view 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borgliese ;  a  Cardinal 
has  sat  down  on  a  marble  seat  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  is  suspending  his  meditation  for  a  moment 
to  smile  at  a  pretty  child  to  whom  a  French  bonne 
is  pointing  out  the  gorgeously  dressed  old  gentle- 
man; a  flunkey  in  attendance  on  the  Cardinal  looks 
superciliously  on. 

Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Tissofs  pictures  are  deficient  in 
feeling  and  depth ;  his  young  ladies  are  too  fashion- 
ably over-dressed  to  interest  the  artistic  eye,  and  he 
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gow,„g  through  the  ,"i.owL;,.'>  ^'l  ,"'i;; -'"  -" 
«o.  28;  the  remander  of  th^  ,^;  V       t  "'"=  ^'^^ne, 

-s  the  Ba'nTJJ'  of  iTa^^^"^^"  f"^''  »  P-'-e 
with  ,ts  beautiful  groupi„r^f^7r'','",  """""d, 
Its  exquisite  Venetian  ,,i^  "f  nobJe-looking  men 

wine  al,dMr.T,W  I'ovSre^fer'  ^''''  "s^*  ""d 
people,  and  ugly,  painfullv  »  '  . '  "'"'"ion-looking 
moiern  soda-waieKt'Sr      "*'  "-^P'^entation  of 

Mr.  Tissot's  Wit/nTmr-    i. 
ties  which  his  o51erp!et'res"h:i"'  /'■'";.«,  '"  l"""" 
and  suggestiveness;  the  Irast     '  a  "TV"  "''depth 
g^wth  Of  the  foregro:nr:re^^tr;^\ral 

tw5.s?xttf  jiVB"' ^'■"f-y  *'^- W^^^^ 

LinJsay.         ^        "  "*  *^'^-  Bume-Jones  and  Lady 

of  nterest.and  a  ^"716^™  rnt^^  "'"^  ^"""^  busts 
sailor,  by  Count  ri»;„i,  "**"  %"""e  of  a  vounp 

■■s  not  re^n^arH  e^^i"  ;!"'/"ft'ed  ^'»-^^.  C"! 
unfavourably  with  the  ^xS'-  '"' .T'™^*^  very 
the  Royal  Academy  ,n  wSch  1'°".^^  ^"''Pt"'-^  ^ 
works  of  art-Mr  I  pLi^.    ,T  *'""^e  really  fine 

looked  on  side  by  side  with  Th*  V'^^y  "^  being 
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ili 


bound    hands,   Queenlike  and 


to  execution  with 
noble  to  the  last. 

The  collection  oi  water-colours  is  mediocre;  there 
isa  good  effect  of  Mr.  Poynters,  the  east  wind  seen 
from  a  high  cliff  sweeping  down  on  the  sea  like  the 
black  wmgs  of  some  god ;  and  some  charming  pic- 
tures of  Fairy  Land  by  Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  which 
would  make  good  illustrations  for  one  of  Mr. 
Allingham's  Fairy-Poems,  but  the  tout-ensemble 
IS  poor. 

Takine  a  general  view  of  the  works  exhibited  here, 
we  see  that  this  dull  land  of  England,  with  its  short 
summer,  its  dreary  rains  and  fogs,  its  mining  dis- 
tricts and  factories,  and  vile  deification  of  machmery, 
has  yet  produced  very  great  masters  of  art,  men 
with  a  subtle  sense  and  love  of  what  is  beautiful, 
on«nal,  and  noble  in  imagination. 

Nor  are  the  art-treasures  of  this  country  at  all 
exhausted  by  this  Exhibition  ;  there  ara  very  many 
great  pictures  by  living  artists  hidden  away  in 
different  places,  which  those  of  us  who  are  yet  boys 
have  never  seen,  and  which  our  elders  must  wish  to 
see  again. 

Holman  Hunt  has  done  better  work  than  the 
Afterglow  in  Egypt;  neither  MiUais,  Leighton,  nor 
Poynter  has  sent  any  of  the  pictures  on  which 
his  fame  rests;  neither  Bume- Jones  nor  Watts 
shows  us  here  all  the  glories  of  his  art ;  and  the 
name  of  that  strange  genius  who  wrote  the  rision 
tf  Love  revealed  in  Sleep,  and  the  names  of  Dante 
Rossetti  and  of  the  Marchioness  of  Waterford, 
cannot  be  found  in  the  catalogue.  And  so  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  is  not  the  only  exhibition  of 
paintings  that  we  shall  see  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery; 
and  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  in  showing  us  great  works 
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of  art,  wiU  be  most  materially  aiding  that  revival  of 

S  hi^'h^^M^".?^  .^"*y  ^^^"^^  '"Vat  part  owes 
^}^    *?.**'■•  ^"'■''n'  ""d  ^hich  Mr.  Swinburne 

and  many  others,  are  fostering  and  keeping  al"e 
each  m  his  own  pecuUar  fashion.  *^   *         ' 
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1879 

(Samdm/  Irith  Daily  Neie;  M«7  6,  1879.) 

WHILE  the  yearly  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  may  be  said  to  present  us  with 
the  general  characteristics  of  ordinary 
English  art  at  its  most  commonplace  level,  it  is  at 
the  Giosvenor  Gallery  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  the 
highest  development  of  the  modern  artistic  spirit  as 
well  as  what  one  might  call  its  specially  accentuated 
tendencies. 

Foremost  among  the  great  works  now  exhibited 
at  this  gallery  are  Mr.  Burne-Jones's  Annunciation 
and  his  four  pictures  illustrating  the  Greek  legend  of 
Pygmalion— works  of  the  very  highest  importance  in 
our  esthetic  development  as  illustrative  of  some  of 
the  more  exquisite  qualities  of  modern  culture.  In 
the  first  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  passionless,  pale  woman, 
with  that  mysterious  sorrow  whose  meaning  she  was 
so  soon  to  learn  mirrored  in  her  wan  face,  is  standing, 
in  grey  drapery,  by  a  n.iirble  fountain,  in  what  seems 
the  open  courtyard  of  an  empty  and  silent  house, 
while  through  the  branches  of  a  tall  olive  tree,  un- 
seen by  the  V'irgin's  tear-dimmed  eyes,  is  descending 
the  angel  Gabriel  with  his  joyful  and  terrible 
message,  not  painted  as  Angelico  loved  to  do,  in  the 
varied  splendour  of  peacock -like  wings  and  garments 
of  gold  and  crimson,  but  somewhat  sombre  in  colour. 
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set  with  all  the  fine  grace  of  nobly-fashioned  drapery 
and  exquisitely  ordered  design  In  presencIS 
what  may  be  called  the  niedisval  spirit  may  te 
discerned  both  the  idea  and  the  technique  o7th^ 
work  and  even  still  more  so  in  the  fourl"ctures  of 
the  story  of  Pygmalion,  where  the  sculptor"  repre- 

At  i<ranns,  than  as  a  pure  Greek  artist  in  the 
first  morning  tide  of  art.  creating  his  otn  idel"  and 
wor,,„pp       it.    For  delicacy  and  melody  of  coCr 

exeeed  the  Idyllic  loveliness  of  Aphrodite  waldnghf 
ile?/">?,'^",''T''"^^=  "'«"°>-'d  above  her  head 
if  th.   M  '  ^^^^  °^§'''^''  *>" f^^t  '"ting  on  a  drift 
^5„^..  "f/''^'  """^  "^  ^hoir  of  doves  fluttering 
around  her  like  a  fall  of  white  snow.     Following   ^ 
the   same   school  of  ideal   and  imaginative  paint 
uig  IS   Miss    Evelyn   Pickering,   whfse  p[c J/e  of 
St.  Catherine    m  the  Dudley  of  some  years  Ln 
at  racted    such  great  attention.     To  the    presfnt 
gallery  she  has  contributed  a  laree  oicturp  nf  \w,, 
and  Sleep  i.,in  brothers  floati^K  the  woridl' 
indissoluble  embrace,  the  one  s^ea^ng  the  doak 
of  darkness,  while  from  the  other's  listless  hands  the 
Leathean  poppies  fall  in   a  scarlet  shower      Mr 
Strudwich  sends  a  picture  ot  Isabella,  which  realkes 
in  some  measure  the  pathos  of  Keats's  poem   and 
another  of  the  lover  in  the  lily  gardenTom  the 
Song  ot  Solomon,  both  works  fuU  of  dehc^cy  of 
design  and  refinement  of  detail,  yet  essentially  Jeak 
m   CO  our,   and   in  comparison  with  the   splendid 

SnT?r"''.'t'  ^"^"^  °^  ^'-  Fairfax  Mur^^y!  are 
more  hke  the  coloured  drawings  of  the  moder^ 
German  school  than  what  we  properly  calf  a  patt" 
ing.    The  last-named  artist,  while  essentially  weak 
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in  draughtsmanship  yet  possesses  the  higher  quality 
of  noble  colour  in  the  fullest  degree.  ^     ^ 

ri./  ^'Ti  ^^"^.  °^  ™^"  "^d  women  in  his 
Garland  Makers  and  Pastoral,  some  wrought  i! 
that  single  note  of  colour  which  the  earlier  f^oren 

S  oT'th^^v"  7-'"^  "'1*'"=  ^""^'^  richnei  and 
glow  of  the  Venetian  school,  show  what  great 
results  may  be  brought  about  by  a  youth  s^^^nt 
m  Italian  cties.  And  finally  I  must  "otice^he 
works  contributed  to  this   Gallery  by  that  most 

Wrt'tf'the    !"/-  En^'-h  artiL/Mr    G™F 
v^infe   „  ^    extraordinary    width    and    reach    of 

bv  th.^"'"'  '^^•'^  "^^"  '"^■■^  illustrated  than 
by  the  various   pictures  bearing  his  name  which 

anu  his  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  are  creative  visions 
marLd'lTi'j'^''"*-.''.'''":".  °fj'"«ginative  painting 
W,W  „  A  A  i  '^'*''  '"  ^^^  ^P'^"did  vigour  of 
nobly  ordered  design,  the  last-named  picture  pos- 
sesses qualities  of  colour  no  less  great.  The  whUe 
body  of  the  dying  girl,  droopinf  like  a  pale  h ly 
hrnwn  ,"'^^"^  "'"],'„  °^  her  lover,  whose  strong 
brown  hmbs  seem  filled  with  all  the  sensuouf 
splendour  of  passionate  life,  form  a  melancho"v  a„d 
wonderful  note  of  colour  to  which  the  eye  con  W 
ally  returns  as  indicating  the  motive  of  the  con- 
ception. Yet  here  I  would  dwell  rather  on  two 
pictures  which  show  the  splendid  simplicity  a^H 
hiS/n."^  ^1  strength.  *the  one  a  Sit  of 
himself,  the  other  that  of  a  little  child  called 
2)oroMy.  who  has  all  that  sweet  gravity  and  look 

l// v"""'/'''"''  ^^  '■''^  t°  associate  wTth  that 
old-fashioned  name:  a  child  with  bright  ripp  fng 
hair,  tangled  like  floss  silk,  open  brown  eyes  and 
flower-hke  mouth;    dressed  in  faded  claretrwUh 
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the  various  shades  of  h«^I.  '"'»"«'"«  treatment  of 
cloak.  It  would  be  S  "'  °'^?. '"  ^''^  ''«'  ""^ 
give  anvadelttcr     SfS  SThT*  V° 

who-  -vondlfS'Tnd    i^S'.  *"  "';'*'■ 

point,  possesses  extraordinary  merit  nor  h  *?" 
philipp  cs  of  thf.  J?V.».„  /^/  •  ^  merit,  nor  have  the 
exhib^?ing  some  i„fe7"  ^''^""^^  .^im  from 
one   of  which    MUedlw      ''"«^'^"'^"'"'"^°'°"'-,' 

Gold,  I  would  especlaHv  menr""^  '"  ^'"'^"  ""^ 
good  example  ofThTt"  hKll.V^t^ancho?'"^'^ 
sum^mer  evening  are.from  fhe  ^i"mVeSr;oin? 

Mr.  Eugene  Benson,  one  of  the  most  cultured  o. 
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those  many  Americans  who  seem  to  have  found 
their  Mec^a  in  modern  Rome,  has  sent  a  picture 
of    Xardssus,    a    work    full    of   the    true  Theo- 
critean  sympathy  for  the  natural  picturesqueness 
of  shepherd  life,  and  entirely  delightful  to  all  who 
love  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Italian  scenery.     The 
shadows  of  the  trees  drifting  across  the  grass,  the 
crowding  together  of  the  sheep,  and  the  sense  of 
summer  air  and  light  which  fills  the  picture,  are  full 
of  the  hifrhest  trutli  and  beauty ;  and  Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson,  whose  picture  of  Phelps  as   Cardinal 
Wolsey  has  just  been  bought  by  the  Garrick  Club, 
and  who  is  himself  so  well  known  as  a  young  actor 
of   the    very   highest  promise,  is   represented   by 
a    portrait    of    Mr.     Hermann    Vezm    which    is 
extremely  clever  and  certainly  very  hfelike.     Nor 
amongst  the  minor  works  must  I  omit  to  notice 
Miss  Stuart- Wortley's  view  on  the  river  Cherwell, 
taken  from  the  walks  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
— a  little  picture  marked  by  great  sympathy  for 
the  shade  and  coolness  of  green   places  and   for 
the  stillness  of  summer  waters ;  or  Mrs.  Valentine 
Bromley's  Misty  Day,  remarkable  for  the  excellent 
drawing  of  a  breaking  wave,  as  well  as  for  a  great 
delicacy  of  tone.    Besides  the  Marchioness  of  Water- 
ford,  whose  brilliant  treatment  of  colour  is  so  well 
known,  and  Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  whose  water-colour 
drawings  of  children  and  of  fairy  scenes  are  always 
so  fresh  and  bright,  the  qualities  of  the  Irish  genius 
in  the  field  of  art  find  an  entirely  adequate  exponent 
in  Mr.  Wills,  who  as  a  dramatist  and  a  painter  has 
won    himself   such    an   honourable    name.     Three 
pictures  of  his  are  exhibited  here :  the  Spirit  of  the 
Shell,  which    is    perhaps    too   fanciful   and  vague 
in  design;  the  Nymph  and  Satyr,  where  the  little 
28 
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L-ENVOI 

An  Introduction  to  fioi.  Uafand  Apple  Ln/bj  HtnneU  Rodd, 
publuhed  by  J.  M.  Stoddut  and  Co.,  ffiiUdelphl.,  188t. 

AMONGST  the  many  young  men  in  England 
/-*       who  are  seeking  along  with  me  to  continue 
^   ^     and  to  perfect  tlie  English  Renaissance— 
jeunessuerners  du  drapeau  rmnantique,  as  Gautier 
would  have  called  us— there  is  none  whose  love  of 
art  IS  more  flawless  and  fervent,  whose  artistic  sense 
of  beauty  is  more  subtle  -"d  more  delicate—none 
mdeed,  who  is  dearer  *o  a/self-than  the  young 
poet  whose  verses  I   have  brought  with    me   to 
Amenca ;  verses  full  of  sweet  sadness,  and  yet  full 
of  joy  ;  for  the  most  joyous  poet  is  not  he  who  sows 
the  desolate  highways  of  this  world  with  the  barren 
seed  of  laughter,  but  he  who  makes  his  sorrow  most 
musical,  this  indeed  being  the  meaning  of  joy  in 
art—that  incommunicable  element  of  artistic  delight 
which,  m  poetry,  for  instance,  comes  from  what  Keats 
called  the  'sensuous  life  of  verse,'  the  element  of 
song  in  the  singing,  made  so  pleasurable  to  us  by 
that  wonder  of  motion  which  often  has  its  origin  in 
mere  musical  impulse,  and  in  painting  is   to   be 
sought  for,  from  the  subject  never,  but  from  the 
pictorial  charm  only— the  scheme  and  symphony  of 
the  colour,  the  satisfying  beauty  of  the  design  :  so 
that  the  ultimate  expression  of  our  artistic  move- 
ment in  painting  has    been,  not  in  the  spiritual 


from  a  certain  fn™      '\""'i'".'g  of  line  and  colour, 

rn.nship!*^hrch  Tectin/«.l''in  °'  '^""^^"'  ^°'''- 
«nd  all  metaphysiK^*i,^l  ^W^  reminiscence 
ing  to  the  3«cie-i  "^th/Gr^'r"'''^^^^ 

art  in  which  form  and  m«t^f  ■"""■"  =  '"'  •"""'"  "  ">* 
whose  subject  cannot  h-  ^  "i'^/'''  """-'he  art 

realise*  forT..f^'  l-  .""^  "''"<=''  most  complete! v 
to  Sch  Ll  the  *  r"'*',!  '^''^'  """^  ■»  'he  condS 

which  we  7the  t^u?Jer    ,ohl^''^'''*''P°'"t'n 

magic  of  his  pres^ce*«nH\K'^'''  ''.'' ^''°  »'y  the 

creation  which  is  the  sec^t  "f  iTfe  and  fin  J"'""  ^"J 
us,  at  least,  with  thp  Inft„o„j  '"^'.""o  ""ed  some  of 

go  forth  inio  fa!!  and  SCds  ^wTh°sot '""'''"'°"  *° 
the  naUons  and  some  mist?  f^r  {he°  w^Kf/^ 
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In   his   «rt    criticism,   hisi  estimate  of  the  joyoui 
element  of  urt,  liig  wliole  method  of  approaching 
art,  we  are  no  longer  with  him  ;    for  the  keystone 
to  ills  lesthetic  system  is  etiiiciil  always.     He  would 
judge  of  a  picture  by  the  amount  of  noble  moral 
ideas  it  expresses ;  but  to  us  the  channels  by  which 
all   noble  work   in   paiiitinj,'   can   touch,   and   docs 
touch,  the  soul  are  not  those  of  truths  of  life  or 
metaphysical  truths.     To  hi.n  perfection  of  work- 
manship lecms   but  the  syiiilwl  of  pride,  and  in- 
completeness of  technical  resource  the  image  of  an 
iiiiagiiintion  too  limitless  to  find  within  the  limits 
of  Ibrin  its  complete  expression,  or  of  a  love  too 
simple  not  to  stammer  in  its  tale.     But  to  us  the 
rule  of  art  is  not  the  rule  of  morals.     In  an  ethical 
system,  indeed,  of  any  gentle  mercy  good  intentions 
will,  one  is  fain  to  fancy,  have  their  recognition ; 
but  of  those  that  would  enter  the  serene  House  of 
Beauty  the  question  that  we  ask  is  not  what  they 
had  ever  meant  to  do.  but  what  they  have  done. 
Their  pathetic  intentions  are  of  no    value  to  us, 
but  their  realised  creation?  only.    Pour  moi  je  riri- 
fire  lei  poitcn  qui  font  de.   vers,  les  mrdecins  qui 
sachent  gudrir,  les  peintres  qui  sachent  peindre. 

Nor.  in  looking  at  a  work  of  art,  should  we  be 
dreaming  of  what  it  symbolises,  but  rather  loving  it 
for  what  it  is.  Indeed,  the  transcendental  spirit  is 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  art.  The  metaphysical  mind 
of  Asia  may  create  for  itself  the  monstrous  and 
many-breasted  idol,  but  to  the  Greek,  pure  artist, 
that  work  is  most  instinct  with  spiritual  life  which 
conforms  most  closely  to  the  perfect  facts  of 
physical  life  also.  Nor,  in  its  primary  aspect,  has 
a  painting,  for  instance,  any  more  spiritual  message 
or  meaning  for  us  than  a  blue  tile  from  the  wall  of 
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poet.  h„t  by  h»  wn  in  ''''"''  "''■'"^''  *'""^  « 
of  the  w..rkm„„';i.n.X'7a£;;^' ..7 ' t  f  T""''>' 
intleed.  is  of  itstif  »  ,^ 'ain  i        "'"'•  "'"^  '•"'o"'-- 

S^'^??i;?;i.:s-2''i^^rf'^V"'^- 

excite  th;em.,tTc:ns.and  S-Lr'^    '.''"L-"' 
sweet  and  simnle  Jnti.^=  T  V      '^""■''  elwrds  of 

ceivedaV  -blVfashiredrorrbe  Sir'^  T" 
follows  it,  whose  cunning  wnrl^  I- P"^*"  "•«* 
with  such  an  artistic  sens"eVlTmiTati'^'  '"'""l'^' 
liken  to  the  rare  chnsin^  „f  U.  *°*'°"'  ™«  ""ght 
motive;  or/,ja  CA^rTolfl  '"'"■:?'"  "'«*  '>'■'» 
exquisite    moment;  wher^lfTM:,"'""^  "'"  *''°^'' 

made  tender,  and  the^Sa^^r^ftS 
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and  solemn  suddenly  with  a  vision  of  the  undjring 
beauty  of  the  gods  that  died ;  or  the  scene  in 
Chartres  Cathedral,  sombre  silence  brooding  on 
vault  and  arch,  silent  people  kneeling  on  the  dust 
of  the  desolate  pavement  as  the  young  priest  lifts 
Lord  Christ's  body  in  a  crystal  star,  and  then  the 
sudden  beams  of  scarlet  light  that  break  through 
the  blazoned  window  and  smite  on  the  carven 
screen,  and  sudden  organ  peals  of  mighty  music 
rolling  and  echoing  from  choir  to  canopy,  and  from 
spire  to  shaft,  and  over  all  the  clear  glad  voice  of 
a  singing  boy,  affecting  one  as  a  thing  over-sweet, 
and  striking  just  the  right  artistic  keynote  for  one's 
emotions;  or  At  Lanuvium,  through  the  music 
of  whose  lines  one  seems  to  hear  again  the  murmur 
of  the  Mantuan  bees  straying  down  from  their  own 
green  valleys  and  inland  streams  to  find  what 
honeyed  amber  the  sea-flowers  might  be  hiding; 
or  the  poem  written  In  the  Coliseum,  which  gives 
one  the  same  artistic  joy  that  one  gets  watchmg  a 
handicraftsman  at  his  work,  a  goldsmith  hammer- 
ing out  his  gold  into  those  thin  plates  as  delicate 
as  the  petals  of  a  yellow  rose,  or  drawing  it  out  into 
the  long  wires  like  tangled  sunbeams,  so  perfect 
and  precious  is  the  mere  handling  of  it ;  or  the 
little  lyric  interludes  that  break  in  here  and  there 
like  the  singing  of  a  thrush,  and  are  as  swift  and 
as  sure  as  the  beating  of  a  bird's  wing,  as  light  and 
bright  as  the  apple-blossoms  that  flutter  fitfully 
down  to  the  orchard  grass  after  a  spring  shower, 
and  look  the  lovelier  for  the  rain's  tears  lying  on 
their  dainty  veinings  of  pink  and  pearl ;  or  the 
sonnets — for  Mr.  Rodd  is  one  of  those  qui  sonnent 
le  sonnet,  as  the  Ronsardists  used  to  say — that  one 
called  On  the  Border  Hills,  with  its  fiery  wonder 
84 


effect,  and  have  he  'rai^/^i"'''"*. »  P"«)y  art"st  c 
be  ongs  to  work  of  that  Cd  TaT.  "'"^"'J'  tha? 
entire  subordination  in  o^r  I.??*^*-'  ^*^'  ">«*  the 
«11  merely  emotionauL°ntelTe^H'Y  '""^^■"ent  of 
vital  informinif  noetir  nril  •  i  ^'""'  motives  to  the 
our  strength.  *  ^       ^  P"nciple  is  the  surest  sign  of 

eoSb™  ti^h^^xSdtLd  ^r  ."^-^  ■"■ouid 

should  be  also  about  it  Tf  ?t  if/''""^--  '^ere 
permanent  delinht  tK.  •  '*  to  give  us  an., 

viduality.  Wg  V  ^Cn:  f  "  <^stinot^•nT 
teenth  century  must  ^t  on  th^!  '"  ""^  "'ne- 
personality  and  perfection     ^   i"^  ^'^^    P°'es    of 

volume  by  separating  ti^"earlfer»„'2  '"  **""  «"'« 
work  from    the  wofk  that  ^l  uf  '^  '"?''«  ^mple 
and  possesses  increased  tech  nt 'f*^''  """^   stronger 
artistic  vision,  one  m'ght  weave    h^"""^-  """^  ™°^« 
poems,  these  stray  and  scItterL^r^  disconnected 
fiery-coloured  strand   of  Tf-.-^^*'^'''  '"*»  one 
Pere  gladness  of  berngyoun/»>;^'^*  «   boy's 
joy  m  field  and  flowfr    ?^  ^'  r'l''  *"  '*«  simple 
and  then  the   bitternes;  of      t^^*-  ""^  «  song 
;„^'^'>hy  Death  o"o„:^f°'th,"'"^^^^  at  th^' 

fnendships  of  one's  youth°with ^11  tf„  ""'^  ''^""ffnl 
'ongmgs  and  ques^nin^  uns^tLfi  T.-""''"'''^^'-ed 
vex,  so  uselessly,  the  m„rM  ^  ^^*^  by  which  we 
artistic  contrast  be  wee^'thiV''"^  "^'^^''th;  thi 
P^teness  of  the  sp^rand  tt  00^1'?*^'^  -"^°'"- 
of  the  style  that  expresse  1?™^'?*^  Perfection 
element  of  the  ssthefic  charm  nTT«  "'^  <=hief 
Poems;-.„d  then  the  biS™f  t^i-J.^Jcu^a, 
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wonder  and  the  fear  and  the  perilous  delight  of 
one  on  whose  boyish  brows  the  little  wings  of  love 
have  beaten  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  love-songs, 
so  dainty  and  delicate,  little  swallow-flights  of 
music,  and  full  of  such  fragrance  and  freedom  that 
they  might  all  be  sung  in  the  open  air  and  across 
moving  water ;  and  then  autumn,  coming  with  its 
choirless  woods  and  odorous  decay  and  ruined 
loveliness.  Love  lying  dead ;  and  the  sense  of  the 
mere  pity  of  it. 

One  might  stop  there,  for  from  a  young  poet  one 
should  ask  for  no  deeper  chords  of  life  than  those 
that  love  and  friendship  make  eternal  for  us;  and 
the  best  poems  in  the  volume  belong  clearly  to  a 
later  time,  a  time  when  these  real  experiences 
become  absorbed  and  gathered  up  into  a  form  which 
seems  from  such  real  experiences  to  be  the  most 
alien  and  the  most  remote;  when  the  simple 
expression  of  joy  or  sorrow  suffices  no  longer,  and 
lives  rath'^r  in  the  stateliness  of  the  cadenced  metre, 
in  the  music  and  colour  of  the  linked  words,  than 
in  any  direct  utterance ;  lives,  one  might  say,  in  the 
perfection  of  the  form  more  than  in  the  pathos  of 
the  feeling.  And  yet,  after  the  broken  music  of 
love  and  the  burial  of  love  in  the  autumn  woods, 
we  can  trace  that  wandering  among  strange  people, 
and  in  lands  unknown  to  us,  by  which  we  try  so 
pathetically  to  heal  the  hurts  of  the  life  we  know, 
and  that  pure  and  passionate  devotion  to  Art  which 
one  gets  when  the  harsh  reality  of  life  has  too 
suddenly  wounded  one,  and  is  with  discontent  or 
sorrow  marring  one's  youth,  just  as  often,  I  think, 
as  one  gets  it  from  any  natural  joy  of  living ;  and 
that  curious  intensity  of  vision  by  which,  in  moments 
of  overmastering  sadness  and  despair  ungovernable, 
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for«et-an  old  grey  tomb  fn  Fl«"w  *'''^''.^'P  °°«  ^ 
legend  on  it. m^kinemeZXV'^^'^  '""'  "  *t"«ge 
does  live  oA  ai^r  Yeath  "  „  T/ P"'"'?''' P-^^o" 
amber  beads  and  I  broken  mirrnr  f""  f  ""^  '"^ 
grave  at  Romp    «  ^    i,^    "'""'  ^°""d  Jn  a  jrirl's 

[ikeEr6s.td:it^rp':hS  °/>'^  '"'5'  '"'^^t^d 
king's  sorrow  lingering  about  ',i^™'''*'°"  °f  "S'^'t 
-^ver  all  these  theTredL.vt"  ^11'^'*' ""'"^°'^- 
calm  and  certain  joy  that  one  J'°°t  '"'"'  """* 
found  something  that  J^"  o**"^  «^*^  ''hen  one  has 
world  cannot  ha™  a„d  wiT-*""^"'  '^"^  »»«>  the 
of  Greek  things  which  is  oL  '°'"*?  *•>»*  'J««« 
of  expressing  onerdesire  T      "^  "*'"*■•'  »«=thod 

longingfortioWdlTdayfXt-*'""'  "5'*  ^^'^ 
incomplete,  so  touching  beln^n  "  *°  "°dem.  so 
torch  of  Hope,  whichT.'.rnc  i^'  u  "  ?'?y'  the  inverted 
and  for  many  hTr^  a  lit^^^^ '""''  '*  ''''°"'d  guide; 
a  great  lovef  andXtlv  n  th  "^"'' ""''  f"' all  things' 
once  more  the  qui  ^an^d  vitateror'  ''^  '^'^  '^' 
leaping  and  kSghing  i"  everr IW  f iI°^2!iV°"*h 
fearless  freedom  of  wavp  «n!i  ^-  L  '  t*"*  ^"^  and 
life's  burnt-out  asherand  fnt^  ^'"d  waking  into  fire 
pain.-how  clearlv  ont  c  ^°"«  *he  silent  lips  of 

colonnade  of  Ss  wulsrinH^r'*  ""-^he  long 

and  there  like^a  AittTi^^of  si  ver  t'L?^'""^  ?  ^'^ 
the  green,  deep  heart  of  th»  '  ^  T^"  ?'"««  in 
moss-grown  altfr  to  the  old  LT^  ""f-  *^«  ««« 
the  flowers  all  about    ot.)  ■  ^°'^  «  '*!  and 

Places,  and  the  sters  of  thl  ™?. '"  ^^^  shadowy 
iike  snow-flake!  over  the  IT'"'".''""''''"''  'yi"g 
bright-eyed  lizard  starts  bv^h^;  ""^^'^J^^  m<^t 
lies  coiled  lazily  in  the  sun  on   ^.^•t"'^*''^^"''ke 

overi^ead  the  goTsame^'^r  Cm  S  t£  rk^e 
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thin,  tremulous  threads  of  gold,— the  scene  is  so 
perfect  for  its  motive,  for  surely  here,  if  anywhere, 
the  real  gladness  of  life  might  be  revealed  to  one'i 
youth  — the  gladness  that  comes,  not  from  the 
rejection,  but  from  the  absorption,  of  all  passion, 
and  IS  hke  that  serene  calm  that  dwells  in  tlie  faces 
ot  the  Greek  statues,  and  which  despair  and  sorrow 
cannot  touch,  but  intensify  only. 

In  some  such  way  as' this  we  could  gather  up 
these  strewn  and  scattered  petals  of  song  into  one 
perfect  rose  of  life,  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  so  doing,  we 
might  be  missing  the  true  quality  of  the  poems; 
one  s  real  Lfe  is  so  often  the  life  that  one  does  not 
lead ;  and  beautiful  poems,  like  threads  of  beautiful 
silks,  may  be  woven  into  many  patterns  and  to  suit 
many  designs,  all  wonderful  and  all  different:  and 
romantic  po(t)y,  too,  is  e-sentially  the   poetry  of 
impressions,  b  -ng  like  that  latest  school  of  paintinir 
the  school  of  WhisUer  and  Albert  Moore,  in  its 
choice  of  situation  as  opposed  to  subject;  in  its 
deahng    with    the    exceptions    rather    than    with 
the  types  of  life ;  in  its  brief  intensity ;   in   what 
one  might  call  its  fiery  -  coloured   momentariness. 
It  being  indeed  the  momentary  situations  of  life 
the  momentary  aspects  of  nature,  which  poetry  and 
painting  now  seek  to  render  for  us.     Sincerity  and 
constancy  will  the  artist,  indeed,  have  always  •  but 
sincerity  in  art  is  merely  that  plastic  perfection  of 
execution  without  which   a  poem  or  a  painting 
however  noble  its  sentiment  or  human  its  origin 
is  but  wasted  and  unreal  work,  and  the  constancy  of 
the  artist  cannot  be  to  any  definite  rule  or  system 
of  living,  but  to  that  principle  of  beauty  only  through 
which  the  inconstant  shadows  of  his  life  are  in  their 
most  fleetmg  moment  arrested  and  made  permanent 
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"s  so  reasonable  and  so  ar^.ttf'^F  °^.'""  "^V  which 
yet  H-ill  he  desire  tLTfi'^^- "."'"'«'•«*">«.  nor 
time  which,  wh!leTtinteLit7  .'1^  °^  "'«'  «"' Q'-e 
still  less  will  hrallow  the  it'^  'r'*"*^  'he  vision! 
marred  by  the  dicwdantl?."^ ''''/."""'«  '»  be 
sadness  of  a  sterile  .^t-'^^"  "^  "^^ubt  or  the 
Perilous,  where  TanLnfP*"'^'-™'    ^°'    the    Valley 

no  -stingVceTerforTrto^'t  ''^  "'«'''-- 
have  assigned  the  cle«r„„i     j     , "''"""  the  gods 
and    the    sunlit   air  -  rafh:"*^'  '^,'  f^''^"^  he|ht, 
curiously  testing  r^ew  Cm,  nf^".- "j^  ^  "'A^ 
nature  with  the*  sentTn4nT  that  ffr  *'"»'"«  '"^ 
some  beautiful  creeds  and  ,«,  t     "J'"*^^""*  «hout 
Itself,  and  not  for  the  frMi^7''""».  ^""^  experience 
has  got  its  secret.  K"leavf  ^'^P"'^"^^:  «hen  he 
that  was  once  ve;y  pric  ^is  t„  M^'°"*  ?'«'"'  '""'='' 
msmcere.'  savs  Fm^Z^  "'"•      ^  «»  always 

JVow.  this  is  the  serivt  ^<?  tu 
romantic  school    a^d^vf  *^„!  «!;*  »?  the  modem 

for  its   apprehe^sir;  but  the   re-l"  "^'l^  ^'^^"'^ 
work  whicli.  like  Mr  B^L-      •^''  ^""''ty  of  all 
purely  artistic  effeJZnotVT  %  ^.  '^^^'  »*  » 
of  mtellectual  criticism    ft   k  f^'"^':'''^^  ">  terms 
that.     One  can  t,^1       '         ^  too  mtangible  for 
the  other  ars.  2  ^t  T/'^  '*  ''«t  in  ferms  of 
indeed,  some  of  these  Do^emf!!"""^*"  them;  and, 
exquisite  as  a  lovel^ft:™^"?  ^'"descent  and  as 
others  as  delicate  in  ^effZt        ,  Venetian  glass; 
-gle  in  natu.,  mXe^^^  Xhtg ^  Vhl^^ 
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is,  or  one  of  those  beautiful  little  Greek  figures 
which  in  the  olive  woods  round  Tanagra  men  can 
still  find,  with  the  faint  gilding  and  the  fading 
crimson  not  yet  fled  from  hair  and  lips  and  raiment; 
and  many  of  them  seem  like  one  of  Corot's  twilights 
just  passing  into  music;  for  not  merely  in  visible 
colour,  but  in  sentiment  also— which  is  the  colour 
of  poetry— may  there  be  a  kind  of  tone. 

But  I  think  that  the  best  likeness  to  the  quality 
of  this  young  poet's  work  I  ever  saw  was  in  the 
landscape  by  the  Loire.    We  were  staying  once,  he 
and  I,  at  Amboise,  that  little  village  with  its  grey 
slate  roofs  and  steep  streets  and  gaunt,  grim  gate- 
way, where  the  quiet  cottages  nestle  Tike  white 
pigeons  into  the  sombre  clefts  of  the  great  bastioned 
rock,  and   the    stately   Renaissance  houses    stand 
silent  and  apart — very  desolate  now,  but  with  some 
memory  of  the  old  days  still  lingering  about  the 
delicately-twisted  pillars,  and  the  carved  doorways, 
with  their  grotesque  animals,  and  laughing  masks, 
and  quaint  heraldic  devices,  all  reminding  one  of  a 
people  who  could  not  think  life  real  till  they  had 
made  it  fantastic.      And  above  the   village,   and 
beyond  the  bend  of  the  river,  we  used  to  go  in  the 
afternoon,  and  sketch  from  one  of  the  big  barges 
that  bring  the  wine  in  autumn  and  the  wood  in 
winter  down  to  the  sea,  or  lie  in  the  long  grass  and 
m«ke. plans  pour  la  gloire,  et  pour   ennuyer  les 
philistins,  or  wander  along  the  low,  sedgy  banks, 
'matching  our  reeds  in  sportive  rivalry,'  as  comrades 
used  in  the  old  Sicilian  days ;  and  the  land  was  an 
ordinary  land  enough,  and   bare,  too,   when  one 
thought  of  Italy,  and  how  the  oleanders  were  robing 
the  hillsides  by  Genoa  in  scarlet,  and  the  cyclamen 
filling  with  its  purple  every  valley  from  Florence  to 
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of  formal  PopUn ;  but    n/w  ?ni  Vl^  '*"'«''*  "^^^^ 
breaking gfeam  of  broken  LS»     ""f"' .""me  litUe 

greyfiefdlndthesaentbarifsec^t  id"''  *°  *''• 
that  were  hardly  their  o^.  wouW  t™lfi '"^'**,'y 
one  exquisite  moment  the  iJTcoJf  transfigure  for 
through  the  vinevrrd  or  fL^^  u**/"""'"?  <^°"'n 
the  hill,  would  t?  the  willowsS?.  ^'*4"«  °" 
the  river  into  cold  and  til  V"'"''/ """^  touch 
with  the  Strang!  iTmnlfdtvnfTJ"'*'"  °^*'"'  "^^^^^ 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  til- l°i5  *?u  '""terial.  alwayi 
the  verses  oTmy  ^^V        *'''*'  ">«  «l"aJity  of  th^ 
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MRS.  LANGTRY  AS  HESTER 
GRAZEBROOK 

(iriw  rork  World,  NormlMr  7, 1882.) 

IT  is  only  in  the  best  Gre  k  gems,  on  the  silver 
coins  of  Syracuse,  or  among  the  marble  figures 
of  the  Parthenon  frieze,  that  one  can  find  the 
ideal  representation  of  the  marvellous  beauty  of  that 
face  which  laughed  through  the  leaves  last  night  as 
Hester  Grazebrook. 

Pure  Greek  it  is,  with  the  grave  low  forehead,  the 
exquisitely  arched  brow;  the  noble  chiselling  of  the 
mouth,  shaped  as  if  it  were  the  mouthpiece  of  an 
instrument  of  music;  the  supreme  and  splendid 
curve  of  the  cheek ;  the  augustly  pillared  throat 
which  bears  it  all :  it  is  Greek,  because  the  lines 
which  compose  it  are  so  definite  and  so  strong, 
and  yet  so  exquisitely  harmonised  that  the  effect  is 
one  of  simple  loveliness  purely :  Greek,  because  its 
essence  and  its  quality,  as  is  the  quality  of  music 
and  of  architecture,  is  that  of  beauty  based  on 
absolutely  mathematical  laws. 

But  while  art  remains  dumb  and  immobile  in  its 
passionless  serenity,  with  the  beauty  of  this  face  it 
is  different :  the  grey  eyes  lighten  into  blue  or  deepen 
into  violet  as  fancy  succeeds  fancy ;  the  lips  become 
flower-like  in  laughter  or,  tremulous  as  a  bird's  wing, 
mould  themselves  at  last  into  the  strong  and  bitter 
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the  ordinary  life  of  ci^^n  V,"^  ^? 'if]^'' "°» 
first  scene™^heprav"la^t;^^hr''\r""«  '»  »•>« 
Gr.^.nd„fCit^Lt7e.ft^^^^^^^^ 

ant  lime  S  SS™  h^  «il  J"  j"  "'s"  '"  «*• 

11.  w«  ore. wT,  ^rhS  of  ?i,;"if"S"  ;«'!!"•' 

becomes  over-straineTlX  bufden  ratheThr." 

modern  work.  i„VpaintiStechr„'as'i'lbert 
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Moore  and  Leishton  and  Whistler,  we  can  trace 
the  influence  of  this  single  face  giving  fresh  life 
and  inspiration  in  the  form  of  a  new  artistic 
ideal. 

As  regards  Hester  Grazebrook's  dresses,  the  first 
was  a  dress  whose  griice  depended  entirely  on  the 
grace  of  the  person  who  wore  it.  It  was  merely 
the  simple  dress  of  a  village  girl  in  England.  The 
second  was  a  lovely  combination  of  blue  and  creamy 
lace,  lint  the  masterpiece  was  undoubtedly  the 
last,  a  symphony  in  silver-grey  and  pink,  a  pure 
melody  of  colour  which  I  feel  sure  Whistler  would 
call  a  Scherzo,  and  take  as  its  visible  motive  the 
moonlight  wandering  in  silver  mist  through  a 
rose-garden ;  unless  mdeed  he  saw  this  dress,  in 
which  case  he  would  paint  it  and  nothing  else,  for 
it  is  a  dress  such  as  Velasquez  only  could  paint,  and 
Whistler  very  wisely  always  paints  those  things 
which  are  within  reach  of  Velasquez  only. 

The  scenery  was,  of  course,  prepared  in  a  hurry. 
Still,  much  of  it  was  very  good  indeed:  the  first 
scene  especially,  with  its  graceful  trees  and  open 
forge  and  cottage  porch,  though  the  roses  were 
dreadfully  out  of  tone  and,  besides  their  crudity  of 
colour,  were  curiously  badly  grouped.  The  last 
scene  was  exceedingly  clever  and  true  to  nature  as 
well,  being  that  combination  of  lovely  scenery  and 
execrable  architecture  which  is  so  specially  charac- 
teristic of  a  German  spa.  As  for  the  drawmg-room 
scene,  I  caimot  regard  it  as  in  any  way  a  success. 
The  heavy  ebony  doors  are  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  satin  panels ;  the  silk  hangings  and  festoons 
of  black  and  yellow  are  qu  ;  meaningless  in  their 
position  and  consequently  quite  ugly ;  the  carpet  is 
out  of  all  colour  relation  with  the  rest  of  the  room, 
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and  the  table-cover  is  mauve    Still  t^u..    j 
ever  so  bad  a  room  in  she  davs  m  U   T     * '''™'"*«' 
subject  of  respectfu   wonde?  fh^     I.  V"J'''"''''  ^'  • 
fancied   tl.at  Tir    VvXck   hlj""*''  ^  *''°"'''  '"ve 
better  sets  in  his  ow!™  stock  ^"^  '*'^  """''' 

m<5er„'  ZSSC  "T"  «'""^'^  -'"  >"-' 
decorative  bacf™"!"  fo Al""!  "  P"""'"^  « 
always  be  keot  sS;„.».  «  'i'^'""'  ""'I  "''""Id 
their^dress,  Sure  a„^"!ction'**  *S  **"=  P'-^^"' 
the  fundame^al7rincrple*of°de  o'lve^fr/'^'^^V" 
•s  not  to  mitate^ut  ?o  suggest  nature  ,f*^^ 
landscape  s  iriven  it«  fiill  ,-5r  »•  ""^""^e.  if  the 
of  the  figures   o  which  it  .  value,  the  value 

in.pairc.Und  often  S  Ind  lo'tl"*  '•*""=''K~""d  is 
of  the  Elizabethan    ge  we4  TflrT'"*"''  •'"'."8''"K=' 

i5e^.^;^sS'>S--- 

not  really  C  he  va"ue  of  thi:  *\"*"'  "^^"'^  ^id 
either,  like  Titian  n^akethl  i^"'  ""«  ""ust 
to  the'figures.or!like  Claude  th"" fi^'P*  '"'^ordinate 
to  the  IjTndscape ;  fo^  tf  re'di'  rSc"'^^''"''*^ 
cannot  have  realistic  scene.paTn«„r  *  '"" 

HeVer^rrb^oS^feTcSe*'''  "^""^^  °' 
mauve  tablecloth  triumphantly  Thlt  i/T  T'^  '^^ 
that  will  be  appreciate/to  th.  Vnii-  1*  "  *  ''^""^X 
not  doubt  for  ^moment  for  .tl  nil  "  '^'"'."^''  ^  'J" 
possess  great  beauTv  that  nl        ^ ''?""'"«  ^hich 

Si  It^  airolnVu'nceTheTrJTlm"^'^''* 
.t  has  mfluenced  the  art  of  England.  forTth" 
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r«re  Greek  type  it  it  the  most  abiolutely  perfect 
example.  "^ 

The  Philistine  may,  of  course,  object  that  to  be 
absolutely  perfect  is  impossible.  Well,  that  is  so : 
but  then  it  is  only  the  impossible  things  that  are 
worth  doing  nowadays  I 
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WOMAN'S  DRESS 

(rtUMtUOmnll,,  0«Uib«r  U,  1884.) 

critic./ £„d.u.th7E;,X'ir.-"  °'  •"•••""«  •"»'• 

T"n^  '  j'''  Graduate-  must  of  course  have 
precedence,   not   merely   for  her  "ex   bu? 

.nd    that   without   :  1  ^fPcoTset  °  he"'o*r"''' 
number  of  petticoats  an<f  etcetcMS '  cannot^'"""^ 

consequently  more  beauty.  I^deeTllI  th.  '  ""^ 
unKamly  and  uncomfortaJ.Ie  articles  of  dre«  TI 
fashion  has  ever  in  her  follv  «,„/   -i!  j  *'"  *'•"* 

corset  merely.  bu"t 'K'^C^T^'iTer^t^!?''' 
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seeing  that  it  is  from  the  shoulders,  and  from  the 
shoulders  only,  that  all  garments  should  be  hung. 

And  as  regards  high  heels,  I  quite  admit  that 
some  additional  height  to  the  shoe  or  boot  is  neces- 
sary if  long  gowns  are  to  be  worn  in  the  street;  but 
what  I  object  to  is  that  the  height  should  be  given 
to  the  heel  only,  and  not  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  also. 
The  modern  high-heeled  boot  is,  in  fact,  merely  the 
clog  of  the  time  of  Henry  vi.,  with  the  front  prop 
left  out,  and  its  inevitable  effect  is  to  throw  the 
body  forward,  to  shorten  the  steps,  and  consequently 
to  produce  that  want  of  grace  which  always  follows 
want  of  freedom. 

Why  should  clogs  be  despised?  Much  art  has 
been  expended  on  clogs.  They  have  been  made  of 
lovely  woods,  and  delicately  inlaid  with  ivory,  and 
with  mother-of-pearl.  A  clog  might  be  a  dream 
of  beauty,  and,  if  not  too  high  or  too  heavy,  most 
comfortable  also.  But  if  there  be  any  who  do  not 
like  clogs,  let  them  try  some  adaptation  of  the 
trouser  of  the  Turkish  lady,  which  is  loose  round 
the  limb  and  tight  at  the  ankle. 

The  'Girl  Graduate,'  with  a  pathos  to  which  I 
am  not  insensible,  entreats  me  not  to  apotheosise 
•that  awful,  befringed,  beflounced,  and  bekilted 
divided  skirt."  Well,  I  will  acknowledge  that  the 
fringes,  the  flounces,  and  the  kilting  do  certainly 
defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  dress,  which  is  that 
of  ease  and  liberty ;  but  I  regard  these  things  as 
mere  wicked  superfluities,  tragic  proofs  that  the 
divided  skirt  is  ashamed  of  its  own  division.  The 
principle  of  the  dress  is  good,  and,  though  it  is  not 
by  any  means  perfection,  it  is  a  step  towards  it. 

Here  I  leave  the  'Girl  Graduate,'  with   much 
regret,  for  Mr.  Wentworth  Huyshe.     Mr.  Huyshe 
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"ssertion,  that  the  mens  dre«  nf  T^."''"*  "«^ 
ago  was  preferable  to  that  ofH,.  '  ^'i"'^'^'^  y^^** 
seventeenth  century  which  T  n  m  ""'^  ?"'*  "^  f'^ 
the  exquisUeperioLS^Vsh:'^^^^^^^       ""^^  »•-" 

does  not  depend  re«I„  tu**"^  '*"">*''  of  appare 
worn,  but  oTthe  Si:?  ^lTr\7  "'  ^'""-"'^ 
One  of  the  chief  fiufc  '  f  „!  J^'^  V'^>'.  "'^  """le. 
composed  of  far  too  m»nv  .  i^™  '^'■'^"'*  '"  "'at  it  is 
of  wi;^eh  are  of  tl,e  wroL  sl^  °'  '='°*i^'"»'  •"-» 
substratum  of  pure  wod^sn  h  "-^^  but  over  a 
Dr  Jaeger  under  the  modern  W^'  "  '"PP"^'^  ''^ 
modification  of  Greek  caZ?,^^^"''  'y'"^'"'  ^^^e 
cable  to  our  climate  our  count  .-'1'';*'"^  "PP"" 

l\T^X'  a:-  «'°r^  be"e^p-r";^ 

t6o  brief,  handbook  on"C'"'^  "T"^"*'  though 
Health  Exhibition  T  cd  ?t  T*"'^"'^''  '°  ^^e 
because  it  makes  almost  any  form  "f  1-^'?'*''"*  ^'''^ 

'adies  of  th^thinUrLturytbLH'^  ?"«*'^ 
some  time  the  flowing  g"Sts  of  "/If**  ''^^f 
Renaissance  in  favour  nf  /♦•  u!  °'  the  early 
Northern  Europe  s«mst„  M'^^'^".  """^^'  «"ch  as 
admit,  and  itT'^gnTfi^ance  b^"'';,  /''^is  I  quite 
and  what  I  am  sure  Mr  r.'^  ■  "^^^^  '  contend, 
r  in.  is  tharth^^^rineS^ef  Thr."''^  "^''^''^ 
dress  may  be  perfectly  3ed     *      •  '"^'  °^  ^'cek 
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made  ornaments  of  the  modern  milliner — the  bows 
where  there  should  be  no  bows,  and  the  flounces 
where  there  should  be  no  flounces — but  on  the 
exquisite  play  of  light  and  line  that  one  gets  from 
rich  and  rippling  folds.  I  am  not  proposing  any 
antiquarian  revival  of  an  ancient  costume,  but  trying 
merely  to  point  out  the  right  laws  of  dress,  laws 
which  are  dictated  by  art  and  not  by  archaeology, 
by  science  and  not  by  fashion ;  and  just  as  the  best 
work  of  art  in  our  days  is  that  which  combines 
classic  grace  with  absolute  reality,  so  from  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Greek  principles  of  beauty  with  the 
German  principles  of  health  will  come,  I  feel  certain, 
the  costume  of  the  future. 

And  now  to  the  question  of  men's  dress,  or  rather 
to  Mr.  Huyshe's  claim  of  the  superiority,  in  point 
of  costume,  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  over  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth. 
The  broad-brimmed  hat  of  1640  kept  the  rain  of 
winter  and  the  glare  of  summer  from  the  face ;  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  hat  of  one  hundred  years 
ago,  which,  with  its  comparatively  narrow  brim 
and  high  crown,  was  the  precursor  of  the  modern 
'chimney-pot':  a  wide  turned-down  collar  is  a 
healthier  thing  than  a  strangling  stock,  and  a  short 
cloak  much  more  comfortable  than  a  sleeved  over- 
coat, even  though  the  latter  may  have  had  'three 
capes';  a  cloak  is  easier  to  put  on  and  off,  lies 
lightly  on  the  shoulder  in  summer,  and  wrapped 
round  one  in  winter  keeps  one  perfectly  warm.  A 
doublet,  again,  is  simpler  than  a  coat  and  waist- 
coat ;  instead  of  two  garments  one  has  one ;  by  not 
being  open  also  it  protects  the  chest  better. 

Short   loose   trousers   are   in  every   way  to  be 
preferred  to  the  tight  knee-breeches  which  often 
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flnff  thS^soW/.h"'''':!'''*'""  °f  the  blood;  .„d 

the  question  o^fgCe'^;'''^^.  J  ^"X  nothing  about 
suppose  that  no  fne  not  t/n  m'^'iS"""^'"''  '""^  I 
prefer  a  maccaronTto  a  ca^ailf.  r"^'*""'  ^°"" 
Vandyke,  or  the  thipH  r  *"^""f  •  "  Lawrence  to  a 

century  dress  U  infi„:ri  ''°™'?"  this  seventeenth- 
camerer'u  ;;d1ltorSV'''"^''''"»"h«t 
any  precedinir  form  of  n„A  ""^  x*  "'  ^'^'^^Iled  by 
that 'we  may^sZ^see  bC?  J  ''"''^^^'^  ^'"st 
revival  of  it  *  "*  England  some  national 
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MORE  RADICAL  IDEAS  UPON  DRESS 
REFORM 

(PaHltaa  OoMtUe,  Noramlwr  11, 1884.) 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  at  reading  the 
large  amount  of  correspondence  that  has  been 
called  forth  by  my  recent  lecture  on  Dress. 
It  shows  me  that  the  subject  of  dress  reform  is  one 
that  is  occupying  many  wise  and  charming  people, 
who  have  at  heart  the  principles  of  iiealth,  freedom, 
and  beauty  in  costume,  and  I  hope  that  *  H.  B.  T.' 
and  '  Materfamilias '  will  have  all  the  real  influence 
which  their  letters — excellent  letters  both  of  them— 
certainly  deserve. 

I  turn  first  to  Mr.  Huyshe's  second  letter,  and 
the  drawing  that  accompanies  it ;  but  before  enter- 
ing into  any  examination  of  the  theory  contained  in 
each,  I  think  I  should  state  at  once  that  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  idea  whether  this  gentleman  wears  his  hair 
long  or  short,  or  his  cuffs  back  or  forward,  or  indeed 
what  he  is  like  at  all.  I  hope  he  consults  his  own 
comfort  and  wishes  in  everything  which  has  to  do 
with  his  dress,  and  is  allowed  to  enjoy  that  indi- 
vidualism in  apparel  which  he  so  eloquently  claims 
for  himself,  and  so  foolishly  tries  to  deny  to  others ; 
but  I  really  could  not  take  Mr.  Wentworth  Huyshe's 
personal  appearance  as  any  intr  ..dctual  basis  for  an 
investigation  of  the  principles  which  should  guide 
the  costume  of  a  nation.  I  am  not  denyincr  the 
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S'ZZVtiSt^'Oftl^^  ;-Eave  arf  . 
not  interest  me.  Th™in  .^  "^'"'"'^'^dge  it  does 
necessity,  but  the  a.mf^"  ^  "  ^^^  «""«  may  be  a 
So  I  wilfproceed  a^Tn'ce'^otr "?  ''■"  ""'^«"^« 
the  value  of  the  latreUteenth.  Point  at  issue, 
over  that  worn  in  the  sS  t  -  ^^'^  cc^tutne 
teenth :  the  relative  merits  thai  fs"f  fv,  '^^.  ^*'^'"- 
contamed  in  each     Now  .'.  i  °'^.*''^  principles 

century  costume! Mr  w»twffl,*^"f'«''t^«'t''- 
ledges  that  he  has  had  no  „«  r    i""^"''*'  "'^^'now- 
f.  a"  i  in  fact,  he  makes  r^tw-  ^"P^^^nce  of  it 
friends  to  corroborat^hfmln^f'"'*'*'  'PP*""'  *<>  h« 
do  not  question  for  a  mom^i"'tj;r,'^^'°".  '^hich  I 
been'guiltyof  theeccemridtv'if  *  he  has  never 
the  dress  which  he  proposes  for  o^  '''?"5«  '"'"'^'J^ 
others.     There  is  somitMn/     ^^"""^  adoption  by 
jng  about  this  last  p^ssaXM""'«*""l''° '■'""«- 
that  I  am  really  in  doyAtlZ^''  ""y'he's  letter 
him  a  wrong  in  regarding  hTi^*''f  ^-  ""^  »«*  doing 
?r  sincere,  views  of  the  q^ue  tTon'o/'''''*^  ???'  ^^"°"s. 
S  dress ;  stUl,  as  irresnectfv?^?      '  P""*''''*  '«''o™ 
Huyshe's  in  the  S,    fuf  T- '"''""^^  "^  Mr. 

?n   interesting  one    I  think  it '•''•"''*  I'  '«  "''elf 
"?g.  Partieulariy  „  T  hi ^'^  '*  "s  worth  eontinu- 

eighteenth-centurrdress  r^an^r'"^  T"™  *''*^  '"te 
and  in  private   and  .„^  ^,*'.'""'  hoth  in  public 
positive  riZ  to  sn«r  T^  '='"''"  *»  have  a^vei^ 
Thepartir,LfoPm„fTe'H°^^^^^ 
similar  to  that  gTv"n  fn  Mr    GoH^  ^^'^""^  ^'^ 
from   B  print  of  Northrntl';  Godwin's  handbook, 
flegance  and  grace  ab^ut  ft  'V'^''   '""'  "  ^^^ain 
'ng;  still,  I  ga%e't  un  for  th.   "'^  """^  ^^'^  «='"'™- 
furtherconsiWl"?fSe  to7r"n-^"^'« 
•  doublet  is  .  far  simpler' aiTS^^iie^tK 
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a  coat  and  waistcoat,  and,  if  buttoned  from  the 
shoulder,  far  warmer  also,  and  that  tails  have  no 
place  in  costume,  except  on  some  Darwinian  theory 
of  heredity;  from  absolute  experience  in  the 
matter  I  found  that  the  excessive  tightness  of  knee- 
breeches  is  not  really  comfortable  if  one  wears  them 
constantly ;  and,  in  fact,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the 
dress  is  not  one  founded  on  any  real  principles. 
The  broad-brimmed  hat  and  loose  cloak,  which,  as 
my  object  was  not,  of  course,  historical  accuracy  but 
modern  ease,  I  liad  always  worn  with  the  costume 
in  question,  I  have  still  retained,  and  find  them 
most  comfortable. 

Well,  although  Mr.  Huyshehas  no  real  experience 
of  the  dress  he  proposes,  he  gives  us  a  drawing  of  it, 
which  he  labels,  somewhat  prematurely,  '  An  ideal 
dress.'  An  ideal  dress  of  course  it  is  not;  'pass- 
ably picturesque,'  he  says  I  may  possibly  think  it ; 
well,  passably  picturesque  it  may  be,  but  not  beauti- 
ful, certainly,  simply  because  it  is  not  founded  on 
ri^ht  principles,  or,  indeed,  on  any  principles  at  all. 
Picturesqueness  one  may  get  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
ugly  things  that  are  strange,  or  unfamiliar  to  us, 
for  instance,  may  be  picturesque,  such  as  a  late 
sixteenth-century  costume,  or  a  Georgian  house. 
Ruins,  again,  may  be  picturesque,  but  beautiful 
they  never  can  be,  because  their  lines  are  meaning- 
less. Beauty,  in  fact,  is  to  be  got  only  from  the 
perfection  of  principles ;  and  in  'the  ideal  dress ' of 
Mr.  Huyshe  there  are  no  ideas  or  principles  at  all, 
much  less  the  perfection  of  either.  Let  us  examine 
it,  and  see  its  faults ;  they  are  obvious  to  any  one 
who  desires  more  than  a  '  Fancy-dress  ball '  basis  for 
costume.  To  begin  with,  the  hat  and  boots  are  all 
wrong.     Whatever  one  wears  on  the  extremities. 
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Sort/b'/nfr^e'cjlLr-  ^^"'f  '-  *»•«  «'ke  of 
of  freedom  Zuld  take  lT"'"f'  ""'^  ^^'  ""^  ""•'« 
chooses  to  wear  it  and  n„i/P'  '^"""  t^e  way  one 

principles  one  should^e  aWe  to  turn  h^t"  •  °"  "«''* 
down  according  as  thJ^  H.,f  •  j  ?  '"*  ''""'  "P  <» 
wet;  but  the  hit  brm  of  ^Ir'  h'"'  r.  ^T'  '"^y  »' 
perfectly  stifT.  and  do"  not  Jiv.^^'t"  '  '"'"'"'■'■"S  « 
the  face,  or  the  Dossii,nitv  „t*^  much  protection  to 
of  the  head  or  tEe  ear  f.  t.^"V^  "'L*°  ^''^  ^ack 
whereas  the  bycocket  «  hat  ^  !5  "•'''  "*=*  ^■"'': 
with  the  right  Ws  r«n  LI      "L'^Z  '"  accordance 

a  street  awning ;  in  n7cLelft  of"!  ^"''^^  ""'^^ 
soever,  and  being  uselessTt  if  ^f  "^  ''"'"•=  ^''a*- 
principles  of  dresf  ™"''^  ^^ainst  the 

orfo^uriSe^^st^testlfltr  ''"■^^  ?.°  "^'^ 
made  of  stiff  leather   «cr^i:-,y"'"^*="de'>tly 

down  to  the  ankle    w^.r.?u"'\*''^y  ^""'d  fa" 

madeof  soft  Chi'  T^  the>ot  should  be 

must  be  elertcld  J^'^Kntr™'''?^ 
over  the  knee:  in  the  latter^L  ■"  """'^  ^^^ 
perfect  freedom  f^  waJk  nl  tL  fif  °"*^-  ^"""Wnes 
protection  against  rain  niff?  ^f  ^^^  .^'th  Perfect 
a  short  stiffToTwflUvef  ^  "^  ^'»<>h  a'^vantages 
is  resting  in  the  house  ?L^l^  ""''■J""*  ^'"="  ""« 
turned  d?wn  as  the  W^J;  e^f  ^L""  'xtnTh  *" 
«  the  overcoat:  now.  what  ^e'^th^VXl^ 
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of  an  overcoat  f  To  begin  with,  it  should  be  capable 
of  beiM  easily  put  on  or  off,  and  worn  over  any 
kind  of  dress ;  consequently  it  should  never  have 
narrow  sleeves,  such  as  are  shown  in  Mr.  Huyshe's 
drawing.  If  an  opening;  or  slit  for  the  arm  is  re- 
quired it  should  be  made  quite  wide,  and  may  be 
protected  by  a  flap,  as  in  that  excellent  overall  the 
modern  Inverness  cape ;  secondly,  it  should  not  be 
too  tight,  as  otherwise  all  freedom  of  walking  is 
impeded.  If  the  young  gentleman  in  the  drawing 
buttons  his  overcoat  he  may  succeed  in  being  statu- 
esque, though  that  I  doubt  very  strongly,  but  he 
will  never  succeed  in  being  swift ;  his  super-tottts  is 
made  for  him  on  no  principle  whatsoever ;  a  super- 
totus,  or  overall,  should  be  capable  of  being  worn 
long  or  short,  ^uite  loose  or  moderately  tight,  just 
as  the  wearer  wishes ;  he  should  be  able  •  j  have  one 
arm  free  and  one  arm  covered,  or  both  arms  free  or 
both  arms  covered,  just  as  he  chooses  for  his  con- 
venience in  riding,  walking,  or  driving ;  an  overall 
again  should  never  be  heavy,  and  should  always  be 
warm :  lastly,  it  should  be  capable  of  being  easily 
carried  if  one  wants  to  take  it  off;  in  fact,  its  prin- 
ciples are  those  of  freedom  and  comfort,  and  a  cloak 
realises  them  all,  just  as  much  as  an  overcoat  of 
the  pattern  suggested  by  Mr.  Huyshe  violates 
them. 

The  knee-breeches  are  of  course  far  too  tight; 
any  one  who  has  worn  them  for  any  length  of  time 
— any  one,  in  fact,  whose  views  on  the  subject  are 
not  purely  theoretical— will  agree  with  me  theve ; 
like  everything  else  in  the  dress,  they  are  a  great 
mistake.  The  substitution  of  the  jacket  for  the 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  the  period  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  which  I  am  glad  to  see ;  it  is,  however, 
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waist  it  should  be  slit  at  ^.^''•/"'"f'  '^''"^  the 
teenth  century  the  strtofthi)^''!';  '"  "'e  seven- 
laced  on  by  points  and  L„J''=\«^^ 
removed  at  wiV.„^-»"  "?"'  *°  ^^at  it  could  be 
•t  the  sidesTS'  eadf  "eM'  "'"  -""^'y  '««  open 
always  the  true  principles  of  rfr.^''"*'''''^  *•""«'* 
and  adaptability  rcSAsUnc^'  ^'""''"  '''«'-' 

to  the  amount  of -pa  ^K^^^^^^  "°  ".'"'t  «t  «» 
which  can  be  either  retiv»7  P'^turesque'  costumes 
that  unless  a  costume  [sfounnir'"*"'^.'""'-"'''  but 
exemplified  laws.Tt  neter  can  bl  °„f  ''"""P',"  """^ 
to  usTn  the  reform  of  dress  TM  1"^  ?"'  ^"'"^ 
'"K  of  Mr.  Huvshe's  fortn  f  •"'  P"'^"'"'"'  draw- 
nothing.  ex"ept  that  our  i?''*?/fiP'°^«  absolutely 
stand  §;    pSer  llr  oTd?;rs%^:?  "^*  """^^ 

instead  f  omf^rtSraS"- -'i  ''^--'"^ 

bcin°\S;ron*''tri"l^^^^^      "■•  •^— "ich. 
excefient  guide  and'^odl?    it  has  hr^""  ""  "" 
me,  most  kindly  bv  Mr  rJi^    ■!  *'^™  ^™wn  for 
Newcastle's  delLtful  book  nn  ll"  ^'"'^  *''"^  »"''«  °f 
which  is  one  of  our  best  i^,?h  ''?,^'""'"«'''ip.  a  book 
of  costume.    I  do  not  01'"*"="  °"  o""-  best  era 
for  absolute  imitation    th„?"*  P^P?'* '*  "««»""y 
one  should  reja  d  t    It  fs  nn."?*  *''"  ''"^  '»  ^^ict 
a  dead  costume!  but  a  realisat'ni  Tf"-  '  'f^'^"'  »' 
r      it  as  an  example  of  an.  ?"    .   '"'"^  ''"""•     I 
•         pies  which  KnfversS^vrilT  "ff/'^''"?'  °' 
^       -sed  young  man  ^Sr^VSm  d^n" 
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if  itrain*,  and  hii  loose  trousers  and  boots  down  if 
lie  is  tired— that  is,  lie  can  adapt  iiis  costume  to 
circumstances ;  tiien  he  enjoys  perfect  freedom,  tlie 
arms  and  legs  are  not  made  awkward  or  uncomfort- 
able by  the  excessive  tiffhtness  of  narrow  sleeve* 
and  knee-breeches,  and  the  hips  are  left  quite  un- 
trammelled, always  an  important  point ;  and  as  regards 
comfort,  his  jacket  is  not  too  loose  for  warmth,  nor 
too  close  for  respiration ;  his  neck  is  well  protected 
without  being  strangled,  and  even  his  ostrich  feathers, 
if  any  Philistine  should  object  to  them,  are  not 
merely  dandyism,  but  fan  him  very  pleasantly,  I  am 
sure,  in  summer,  and  when  the  weather  is  bad  they 
are  no  doubt  left  at  home,  and  his  cloak  taken  out. 
The  value  of  the  dress  is  simply  that  every  separate 
article  of  tt  expresses  a  law.  My  young  man  is 
consequently  apparelled  with  ideas,  while  Mr. 
Huyshe's  young  man  is  stiffened  with  facts;  the 
latter  teaches  one  nothing;  from  the  former  one 
learns  everything.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  dress 
is  good,  not  because  it  is  seventeenth  century,  but 
because  it  is  constructed  on  the  true  principles  of 
costume,  just  as  a  square  lintel  or  a  pomted  arch  is 
good,  not  because  one  may  be  Greek  and  the  other 
Gothic,  but  because  each  of  them  is  the  best 
method  of  spanning^  a  certain-sized  opening,  or 
resisting  a  certain  weight.  The  fact,  however,  that 
this  dress  was  generally  worn  in  England  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago  shows  at  least  this,  that  the 
right  laws  of  dress  have  been  understood  and  realised 
in  our  country,  and  so  in  our  country  may  be  realised 
and  understood  again.  As  regards  the  absolute 
beauty  of  this  dress  and  its  meaning,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words  more.  Mr.  Wentworth  Huyshe 
solemnly  announces  that  '  he  and  those  who  think 
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those  who  think  with \i^  ♦  l    .  *""*  ''*•"<! 

the  subjects  sTo?' Ve  f 'l  wT.!ot'L„t \^  °" 
into  a  diseu«inn  ..  »»  u       ,         "'  "°*  *"'"■  here 

unpractical  thing  of  this  fact  that^n^  i  fi-*  '" 
merely  a  thing  fhat  is  badly 'mSdl  or  a^U^t^'f 
does  not  serve  its  purnose-  ih.t,,M°  •  "«  *"** 
fitness;  that  udinec??,  f.n  "^J[""*  ""''nt  o' 
uselessness   sucfas  ornam^ntTnt''"*  "«''""*  » 
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lUnces,  cannot  fail  to  be  most  beautiAil  alio,  becauie 
beauty  is  the  sij{n  always  of  the  rightness  of  principles, 
the  mystical  seal  that  is  set  upon  what  li  perfect, 
and  upon  what  is  perfect  only. 

As  for  your  other  correspondent,  the  first  principle 
of  dress  tlint  all  f(arments  should  be  hung  from  the 
shoulders  und  not  from  the  waist  seems  to  me  to 
be  generally  approved  of,  although  an  '  Old  Sailor ' 
declares  that  no  sailors  or  athletes  tvet  suspend  their 
clothes  from  the  shoulders,  but  always  from  the  hips. 
My  own  recollection  of  the  river  and  runr.ing  ground 
at  Oxford— those  two  h<  les  of  Hellenism  in  our 
little  Gothic  town— is  at  the  best  runners  and 
rowers  (and  my  own  coll  „'e  turned  out  many)  wore 
always  a  tight  jersey,  with  short  drawers  attached  to 
it,  the  whole  costume  being  '"oven  -n  one  piece.  As 
for  sailors  it  is  true,  I  admit,  and  the  bad  custom 
seems  to  involve  that  constant '  hitching  up '  of  the 
lower  garments  which,  however  popular  in  trans- 
pontine dramas,  caimot,  I  think,  but  be  considered 
an  extremely  awkward  habit ;  and  as  all  awkward- 
ness comes  from  discomfort  of  some  kind,  I  trust 
that  this  point  in  our  sailor's  dress  will  be  looked  to 
in  the  coming  reform  of  our  navy,  for,  in  spite  of  all 
protests,  I  hope  we  are  about  to  reform  everything, 
from  torpedoes  to  top-hats,  and  from  crinolettes  to 
cruises. 

Then  as  regards  clogs,  my  suggestion  of  them 
seems  to  have  aroused  a  great  deal  of  terror. 
Fashion  in  her  high-heeled  boots  has  screamed,  and 
the  dreadful  word  '  anachronism '  has  been  used. 
Now,  whatever  is  useful  cannot  be  an  anachronism. 
Such  a  word  is  applicable  only  to  the  revival  of 
some  folly;  and,  besides,  in  the  England  of  our  own 
day  clogs  are  still  worn  in  many  of  our  manufactur- 
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mof  i„i;,yi„^  tf,;^*^7j* »' »^«"ty:  ".Oldham  the 

tlicir  purimse.  Nor  i.  it  J  i  "'''''."™  tl'cy  servi 
worn  /.v  t'he  nppcr  da'ses  onh'"*^  """'  *''«>'  '^"« 
Only  afcnv  dayfago  Ihad  th  ..l""'"''*'  ^"'"''"y- 
to  a  lady  who  rememLn^rf  i'.!.  ^'^"'".''^  °^  '»""'"• 

lier.  not  too  hioh  m.p  »««  h«  "  /"'  '"'coidinff  to 
besides,  with  fme  kindTof  fn^'  '"!*  ^f'  P™vil<l. 
to  make  them  tl^  morAl  P"?»  '?  *'"  »»•'  -•  "  " 

being  given  u/L  bo^t^'or  shoe    it  1  "°m"'  ^"'"^^'^ 
the  proper  principles  of  dress  „i»h.     ^""'l'^  ''«'"'^* 
heigk  is  to 'be  given  it  shou]'/^T'^^-  '^*"y  ^'"■'' 
props,  not  one;  but  wLt      ih     t^''^  """""'  "^  t»" 
sonfe  adaptation  of  t*dvd^°d'''l,I'^'^=^'°  »«  '« 
moderate!^  loose  knickerboeke'rj     iV  ho'  '°"«  ^ 
divided  skirt  is  to  be  ot^,.vZ\-     '  '"pwever.  the 
give  up  all  idea  of  •beina^rnt'-"f  •^'''"*' '' •»"»* 
with   an    ordinary  ski^"?  rl   "J  '■?.  "PP^-wn'^e 
moderate  width  of  each  of'it«  V^  •'*    ''""'"'■»''    th* 
its  foolish  frills  and  flounce   'th.°"''  ""^  "'"'^^^ 
•  dress  it  is  lost?  bullet   t  ^siM^T"' '' '"^''^'''' 
as  what  it  actually  is   ^d  it  u'li^  """r""^*  ''««" 
giving  a  real  diffie'^lty."'?  f^elTuL^f.^,  towards 
be  found  many  graceful  and  cht^^    ^-^  '''^'*  '^■" 

adopt  a  eosturSe  founded  on  X-^'-''-'?'^y*° 
spite  of  Mr.  VVentworth  H\,  u  "*  Principles,  in 
tW  he  will  not  propose  t"Cl  V"'"''  ^^reat 
wear  it.  for  all  charges  of  a  want  of  '°,"»  «  ""ey 

in  these  forms  of  dfessareTealvl7'"«»'/ character 
right  article  of  apparel  belong!  J  meanmgfess ;  every 
and  thcr.  is  -bso^ut^J  tt^S^^^^^'SS-^^ 
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feminine  garment  One  word  of  warning  I  should 
like  to  be  allowed  to  give :  The  over-tuuic  should  be 
made  full  and  moderately  loose;  it  may,  if  desired, 
be  shaped  more  or  less  to  the  figure,  but  in  no  case 
should  it  be  confined  at  the  waist  by  any  straight 
band  or  belt;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  fall  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  knee,  or  below  it,  in  fine  curves 
and  vertical  lines,  giving  more  freedom  and  conse- 
quently more  grace.  Few  garments  are  so  absolutely 
unbecoming  as  a  belted  tunic  that  reaches  to  the 
knees,  a  fact  which  I  wish  some  of  our  Rosalinds 
"ould  consider  when  they  don  doublet  and  hose; 
indeed,  to  the  disregard  of  this  artistic  principle  is 
due  the  ugliness,  the  want  of  proportion,  in  the 
Bloomer  costume,  a  costume  which  in  other  respects 
is  sensible. 
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IPoHMaUaamttt,  February  21,  IBM.) 

LAST  night,  at  Prince's  Hall,  Mr.  Wl.istler  m.^ 

really  marv;iIous  Sequence  oTth^K  'f  ''°"'  ^"^ 
ness  of  aU  lecture,  rrfthlt*  T    w  "bsolute  useless- 

his  lecture  wuH,*;  n-»^'  ' '  ''''""  ^^g"" 
history,  describT„gho7i,^:"Lrr  °"  .P^^^isto^ic 
warrior  would  go  forth  to  ch^.l  a'P^  '"'"*^'-  »"d 
artist  sat  at  hfme  maldn,^  and  foray,  while  the 
service.  Rude  mitSs'^of  ?  .""^^'"^  f°'  their 
like  the  gourd  b™tl^  tm  ?L  *""  ^^P  '^'^«  fi^st. 
form  develop^  miik  a  ft,  ef " -"-^  ''"""y  «°d 
the  fir^t  vas^  w«  Vshioied  tC"'"  P^P"!:""''^. 
civilisation  of  architecture  «nH  Then  came  a  higher 

exquisite  design.  taVdirttefu?^^^^ 
of  iife  were  made  lovelv    „,.a'?1'  ?      ^'"'  thmgs 

warrior  lay  on  the  coJcfcen'th  ^  S  ^re'd"'  ^^ 

Philistine  Smel  tt  teTo The  r"'-P°P'' W 
the    attitude    which    Air    Whl.l  '^'*"''^ '"''^  ^as 

audience  to  adop    towards  lit      r'  ^""i"'''''    »>is 
<»oubt.   many   ^l^nr^^^,^-::^^::;:^-^^ 
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private  views,  this  fashionable  assemblage  seemed 
somewhat  aghast,  and  not  a  little  amused,  at 
being  told  that  the  slightest  appearance  among  a 
civilised  people  of  any  joy  in  beautiful  things 
is  a  grave  impertinence  to  all  painters;  but  Mr. 
Whistler  was  relentless,  and,  with  charming  ease 
and  much  grace  of  manner,  explained  to  the 
public  that  the  only  thing  they  should  culti- 
vate was  ugliness,  and  that  on  their  permanent 
stupidity  rested  all  the  hopes  of  art  in  the 
future. 

Tlie  scene  was  in  every  way  delightful ;  he  stood 
there,  a  miniature  Mephistopheles,  mocking  the 
majority  1  He  was  like  a  brilliant  surgeon  lerturing 
to  a  class  composed  of  subjects  destined  ultimately 
for  dissection,  and  solemnly  assuring  them  how 
valuable  to  science  their  maladies  were,  and  how 
absolutely  uninteresting  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
health  on  their  part  would  be.  In  fairness  to  the 
audience,  however,  I  must  say  that  they  seemed 
extremely  gratified  at  being  rid  of  the  dreadful 
responsibility  of  admiring  anything,  and  nothing 
could  have  exceeded  their  enthusiasm  when  they 
were  told  by  Mr.  Whistler  that  no  matter  how 
vulgar  their  dresses  were,  or  how  hideous  their 
surroundings  at  home,  still  it  was  possible  that  a 
great  painter,  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  could,  by 
contemplating  them  in  the  twilight  and  half  closing 
his  eyes,  see  them  uuJer  really  picturesque  condi- 
tions, and  produce  a  picture  which  they  were  not  to 
attempt  to  understand,  much  less  dare  to  enjoy. 
Then  there  were  some  arrows,  barbed  and  brilliant, 
shot  off,  with  all  the  speed  and  splendour  of  fire- 
works, and  the  archaeologists,  who  spend  their  lives 
in  verifying  the  birthplaces  of  nobodies,  and  estimate 
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nomiasquez  paint  crinolines  ?    ^^■hTt  Sdo  fo"! 

convicted  her  of  th^  Pr,  %  i  t  ■  "  '^''^  moments 
days,  and  '^'l.ll^^r'l'^^^^.^Jrf' ,^.^  & 
in   omnibuses    and    in    landscapes     and    hL     ■'' 

cent  effects  w,:„'°'"l'"„^'',^,;!'-'''e  and  ev.nes- 
with  n>yste;y  and"trrfigu7ed*fe^  brutvT^'^ 
the  warehouses  become  as  Paraces  and  th^^'n 
ttSa-:*"^  ^'^'°'^  -nf  .kl%rpanires'i!,' 

any^d^buf  a"p^S^j4fro?  T^  ''^'"^' 
pathetic  appeal  to    Iwa'^  Hi?l^  of  pa.n  ,ng,  and  a 

fhe  -thetK-v^nl^'ntlllSaWnT^^^^^^^  ''^■ 

and  ma/e  I  s  few  fo  a^«  /""y'T  °"  "  f""- 
succeeded    in   complrtelt  f»«   "T  ^^^'^  *>«  ^ad 

he  is  the  resultant  of  a  certa"n  XJ'"'"^"'  *"=*  = 
t^njntoura^,   and    can   nr.:;net„\7a 
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nation  that  is  devoid  of  any  sense  of  beauty  than 
a  fig  can  grow  from  a  thom  or  a  rose  blossom  from 
a  thistle.  That  an  artist  will  find  beauty  in  ugli- 
ness, le  beau  dans  thorrible,  is  now  a  common- 
place of  the  schools,  the  argot  of  the  atelier, 
but  I  strongly  deny  that  charming  people  should 
be  condemned  to  live  with  magenta  ottomans  and 
Albert-blue  curtains  in  their  rooms  in  order  that 
some  painter  may  observe  the  side-lights  on  the  one 
and  the  values  of  the  other.  Nor  do  I  accept  the 
dictum  that  only  a  painter  is  a  judge  of  painting.  I 
say  that  only  an  artist  is  a  judge  of  art ;  there  is  a 
wide  difference.  As  long  as  a  painter  is  a  painter 
merely,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  talk  of  anything 
but  mediums  and  megilp,  and  on  those  subjects 
should  be  compelled  to  hold  his  tongue ;  it  is  only 
when  he  becomes  an  artist  that  the  secret  laws  of 
artistic  creation  are  revealed  to  him.  For  there  are 
not  many  arts,  but  one  art  merely — poem,  picture 
and  Parthenon,  sonnet  and  statue — all  are  in  their 
essence  the  same,  and  he  who  knows  one  knows  all. 
But  the  poet  is  the  supreme  artist,  for  he  is  the 
master  of  colour  and  of  form,  and  the  real  musician 
besides,  and  is  lord  over  all  life  and  all  arts ;  and  so 
to  the  poet  beyond  all  others  are  these  mysteries 
known  ;  to  Edgar  Allan  Foe  and  to  Baudelaire,  not 
to  Benjamin  West  and  Paul  Delaroche.  However, 
I  should  not  enjoy  anybody  else's  lectures  unless 
in  a  few  points  I  disagreed  with  them,  and  Mr. 
Whistler's  lecture  last  night  was,  like  everything 
that  he  does,  a  masterpiece.  Not  merely  for  its 
clever  satire  and  amusing  jests  will  it  be  remembered, 
but  for  the  pure  and  perfect  beauty  of  many  of  its 
passages  —  passages  delivered  with  an  earnestness 
which  seemed  to  amaze  those  who  had  looked  on 
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hlnTt'lf*'"  1'  '""*'='•  of  persiflage  merely  .nd 

m!^;.,     J  ^?*  ^*  ".  '"'^«*'^  ™e  of  the  very  meatest 
masters  of  pamting  is  my  opinion.    And  I  iSIv  add 
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THE  RELATION  OF  DRESS  TO  ART 

A  NOTE   IN    BLACK  ANI<   WHITE    ON 
MR.  whistler's  LECTUBE 


H 


(AS  Matt  QvutU,  Ftbriurj  28,  188«.) 

OW  c«n  you  possibly  paint  these  ugly 
three-cornered  hats?'  asked  a  reckless 
art  critic  once  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
'  I  see  light  and  shade  in  them,'  answered  the  artist 
I  Les  granda  cohristes,'  says  Baudelaire,  in  a  charm- 
ing article  on  the  artistic  value  of  frock  coats,  '  les 
frauds  eoloristes  savent  faire  de  la  couleur  avec  un, 
obit  noir,  une  cravate  blanche,  et  unfond  gris.' 
'  Art  seeks  and  finds  the  beautiful  in  all  times,  as 
did  her  high  priest  Rembrandt,  when  he  saw  the 
picturesque  grandeur  of  the  Jews'  quarter  of 
Amsterdam,  and  lamented  not  that  its  inhabitants 
were  not  Greeks,'  were  the  fine  and  simple  words 
used  by  Mr.  Whistler  in  one  of  the  most  valuable 
passages  of  his  lecture.  The  most  valuable,  that 
is,  to  the  painter :  for  there  is  nothing  of  which  the 
ordinary  English  painter  needs  more  to  be  reminded 
than  that  the  true  artist  does  not  wait  for  life  to 
be  made  picturesque  for  him,  but  sees  life  under 
picturesque  conditions  always  —  under  conditions, 
that  is  to  say,  which  are  at  once  new  and  delightful. 
But  between  the  attitude  of  the  painter  towards  the 
public  and  the  attitude  of  a  people  towards  art, 
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SXi«^n?l*J"~«-   Th.1.  „„d»  ,»rt.i„ 

vulvar  ;  of  the   ir  Piccadilly  in  the  glaTf^g 

of  his  age  and  of'^h  s  acb^,?  "^  pamt  only  the  dress 
from  me  to  burden  a  hf.lrj^™""'^'!!»''=  f"  ^e  it 
responsibility  oHts  past  I  h^  "','"'  *''«  '•"^^ 
opinion  that^con  stenev'is  thrf  !'''T  *^^n  "^ 
unimaginative:  but  have  we  not  i^  '^f"«V' «'« 
of  us  admired,  a  picturefi-nt  T-  u  '!^"'  ""'^  '"°*t 
English  girls  troS  bv^n  „n.f  '"'"'^  °/  ^^'J"'^'*^ 
dresses  of  Japan  Vlfas  not  Tft^^f'' '?  i*""  '''?*«'*"<^ 

?i"t^otti-tr:^^^^^^^^^^ 
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look  through  an>  collection  of  modern  pictures  In 
London,  from  Burlington  House  to  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  without  feeling  that  the  professional  model 
is  ruining  painting  and  reducing  it  to  a  condition 
of  mere  pose  and  patiiche. 

Are  we  not  all  weary  of  him,  that  venerable 
impostor  fresh  from  the  st^-ns  of  the  Piazza  di 
Spiignii,  who,  in  the  leisure  i  .^ments  that  he  can 
spare  from  his  customary  <;r  mn,  makes  the  «>un<J 
of  the  studios  and  is  waitc  i  for  in  Holland  Park  ? 
Do  we  not  all  recognise  him,  when,  with  the  gay 
insouciance  of  his  nation,  he  reappears  on  the  walls 
of  our  summer  exhibitions  as  everything  that  he  is 
not.  and  as  nothing  that  he  is,  glaring  at  us  here 
as  a  patriarch  of  Canaan,  here  beaming  as  a  brigand 
from  the  Abruzzi  ?  Popular  is  he,  this  poor  peri- 
patetic professor  of  posing,  with  those  whose  joy 
it  is  to  paint  the  posthumous  portrait  of  the  last 
philanthropist  who  in  his  lifetime  had  neglected  to  be 
photographed,— yet  he  is  the  sign  of  the  decadence, 
the  symbol  of  decay.  ™.      •     •      * 

For  all  costumes  are  caricatures.  The  basis  ot 
Art  is  not  the  Fancy  Ball.  Where  there  is  loveli- 
ness of  dress,  there  is  no  dressing  up.  And  so,  were 
our  national  attire  delightful  in  colour,  and  in 
construction  simple  and  sincere;  were  dress  the 
expression  of  the  loveliness  that  it  shields  and  of 
the  swiftness  and  motion  that  it  does  not  impede ; 
did  its  lines  break  from  the  shoulder  instead  of 
bulging  from  the  waist ;  did  the  inverted  winefflass 
cease  to  be  the  ideal  of  form ;  were  these  things 
brought  about,  as  brought  about  they  will  be,  then 
would  painting  be  no  longer  an  artificial  reaction 
against  the  ugfiness  of  life,  but  become,  as  it  should 
be,  the  natural  expression  of  life's  beauty.  Nor 
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would  painting  merely,  but  aU  the  other  .rt*  also,  be 
the  gamers  by  a  chwige  such  as  that  which  I  pro- 
pose; the  gainers,  I  mean,  through  the  increased 
atmosphere  of  Beauty  by  which  tlie  artists  3 
be  surrounded  and  in  wfcich  they  wouldgJow  up 

what  „';^.''i  "t'  *°  ^  *""«•"»  '"  Academi^  It  Si 
what  one  looks  at.  not  what  one  listens  to.  that 
makes  the  artist.     The  real  schools  should  be  the 

line,  or  delightful  proportion,  in  the  dress  of  the 
Greeks,  which  is  not  echc,  a  exquisitely  in  their 
architecture.  A  nation  arrayed  ii  stoveVJe  hate 
and  dress-improvers  might  have  buUt  the  Vantech- 
mchon  possity.  but  tlie  Parthenon  never.  And 
hnally  tliere  is  this  to  be  said:  Art.  it  is  true,  can 
neveHmve  any  other  claim  but  her  own  perfection 
and  It  may  be  that  the  artist,  desiring  merely  to 

Z^l/^'rt  '°  ".'''''  **  -•"«  in^not  b^ing 
himself  about  change  in  others:  yet  wisdom  is  not 
always  the  best;  there  are  times  when  she  sinks  to 
follJ  !.f  °f '"'"•"""•sense;  and  from  the  passionate 
foUy  of  those~and  there  are  many-wL  desire 
that  Beauty  shall  be  confined  noinger  to  the 
bnc-a-brac  of  the  collector  and  the  dtst  of  the 
m.scuni,  but  shall  be.  as  it  should  be.  the  natura' 
xnd  national  mhentance  of  all.-from  this  noble 
shaTl'idT'  fy:,^ho  knows  what  new  loveliness 
shall  be  given  to  life.  and.  under  these  more  exquisite 
conditions,  what  perfect  artist  born?  Le  vXuse 
renonve/ant.  Fart  se  renmivelle. 

„j£?l'"&  ^XZV"','  *'''°">  •'•^  °^"  passionless 
pedestal  Mr.  Whistler,  in  pointing  out  that  the 
power  of  the  painter  is  to  be  found  fn  his  no'^r  of 
vision,  not  in  his  cleverness  of  hand,  has  expressed  a 
truth  which  needed  expression,  and  which,  coming 
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from  the  lord  of  form  and  colour,  cannot  fUl  to 
have  it*  influence.  His  lecture,  the  Ajsocrypha 
though  it  be  for  the  people,  ^et  remains  from  this 
time  a*  the  Bible  for  the  painter,  the  masterpiece 
of  masterpieces,  the  song  of  songs.  It  is  true  he 
has  pronounced  the  |>anegyric  of  tne  Philistine,  but 
I  fancy  Ariel  prnisiiiK  Caliban  for  a  jest :  and,  in 
that  he  has  read  the  Coinniiiiation  Service  over  the 
critics,  let  all  men  thank  him,  the  critics  themselves, 
indeed,  most  of  all,  for  he  lias  now  relieved  them 
from  the  necessity  of  a  tedious  existence.  Considered, 
again,  merely  as  un  orator,  Mr.  Wliistler  seems  to 
me  to  stand  almost  alone.  Indeed,  among  all  our 
public  speakers  I  know  but  few  who  can  combine 
so  felicitously  as  he  does  the  mirth  and  malice  of 
Puck  with  the  style  of  the  minor  prophets. 
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KEATSS  SONNET  ON  BLUE 

(ClmftM*  OuUi  BM,  Btm,  U\j  IBM) 

DURING  iny  tour  in  America  I  happened 
one  evening  to  find  myself  in  LoJi^ille. 

S.^  ^^/•'  r/""'""  °^  ^''  •"  »'"=  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  m  the  course  of  my  lecture  I  had 

«r^""-i  y^*"""  ""y  '*•=*"'«  "•«  concluded  there 

5h-  ?^J  *!  *.T""^^  '"•*  ■  "ost  musical  voice. 
She  introduced  herself  to  me  as  Mrs.  Speed,  the 

t^^^A°^  Geoige  Keats,  and  inviterme  to 
come  and  exarame  the  Keats  manuscripts  in  her 
Dowession.  I  spent  most  of  the  next'^day  ^th 
ter^  readmg  the  letters  of  Keats  to  her  Vather. 

^oriL  "".  ''"^,  "  *'"'*  *'■»«  unpublished 
ponng  over  torn  yellow  leaves  and  fa/ed  scraps 
of  paper,  and  wondering  at  the  little  Dante  fn 

r„  MT*  *'*'c'"^  "'""^"  *''°'«=  marvellous  notes 
on  Milton.  Some  months  afterwards,  when  I  was 
in  California.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Speed 

Th,-.  ™  ■  . '?^^  '"^  V°^*^  '"  -ny  lecture. 

Thw  manuscript  I  have  haS  reproduced  here.  « 

nti^i?  u  il"'  *°  P?"'**'  '""'=''  psychological 
interest     It  shows  u,  the  conditions  that  preceded 
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the  perfected  form,  the  gradual  growth,  not  of  the 
conception  but  of  the  expression,  and  the  workings 
of  that  spirit  of  selection  which  is  the  secret  of 
style.  In  the  case  of  poetry,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  arts,  what  may  appear  to  be  simply  techni- 
calities of  method  are  in  their  essence  spiritual, 
not  mechanical,  and  although,  in  all  lovely  work, 
what  concerns  us  is  the  ultimate  form,  not  the 
conditions  that  necessitate  that  form,  yet  the  pre- 
ference that  precedes  perfection,  the  evolution  of 
the  beauty,  and  the  mere  making  of  the  music, 
have,  if  not  their  artistic  value,  at  least  their  value 
to  the  artist. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  sonnet  was  first 
published  in  1848  by  Lord  Houghton  in  his  Life, 
Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats. 
Lord  Houghton  does  not  definitely  state  where 
he  found  it,  but  it  was  probably  among  the  Keats 
manuscripts  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Brown.  It 
is  evidently  taken  from  a  version  later  than  that 
in  my  possession,  as  it  accepts  all  the  corrections, 
and  makes  three  variations.  As  in  my  manuscript 
the  first  line  is  torn  away,  I  give  the  sonnet  here 
as  it  appears  in  Lord  Houghton's  edition. 


ANSWER  TO  A   SONNET  ENDING  THUS: 

Duk  vjm  an  dMrw  fttr 
nu  thoM  th»i  maki  tii«  hyMiiithi&a  btlL^ 

By  J.  H.  BiTROLD*. 

Blue  I    'Tis  the  life  of  hemven, — the  domaiD 
Of  Cynthia, — the  wide  palace  of  the  sun, — 

The  tent  of  Hesperus  and  all  his  train, — 
The  bosomer  of  eloudi,  gold,  grey  and  dun. 

^  'Make*  ii  of  eonne  a  mera  priater'i  error  for  'nock,'  and  wai 
■wbiaqueiitlj  corrected  by  Lord  Houghton.     The  lonnet  at  giren  in 
TW  C7an<m  4^  fStrtiiM  reads  '  orbi '  for  '  thoM. ' 
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™1«'    "f  •  the  life  of  w.ter_oM«i 

And  .11  It,  v,,„i  streams:  pools  iKiniberleti 
^.  ??'  r,"^  '■"""•  •"■•  fr".  '"■t  never  e«, 
Bine !  gentle  eousin  of  the  forest  green, 

P„»^7^      *"«""'"  '"  ""  ">«  sweetest  flowen, 
Forget-n.e-not,-the  blue-bell,-.nd,  that  queU 
Of  seerecy,  the  violet:  what  strange  powe" 

WhlnTn  "  V'""f'>«d»*  '■     But  ho^  greS, 
When  in  an  Kye  thou  art  alive  with  fate  ! 

JW.t81& 

In    the  Mhenctum  of  the  8rd   of  Jun^   i«7« 

•^''f^rence  in  which  this  sonnet  was  transcribed 
Mr.  Horwood,  who  was  unaware  that  thTsonnet 

With  .11  his  tributary  stream,,  pool.  numberleM. 

finr*  Mr  teon  f°  ""^  '"J"'  "f""  «>«  ninth 
line.     Mr.  Uuxton  Fonnan  is  of  opinion  that  thi.«#. 

an"earr  ^Ute  of  tf '^  «'=""r-  '"*  ^ndiSveTf 
Lord  H«..^!ft  .  the  poem  than  that  adopted  in 
h.  J-  .H°"ghton  s  edition.  However,  now  that  we 
have  before  us  Keats's  first  draft  of  his  sonnet  ^> 
Horfo'nf  *°  ^'"'=':'=  ">''*  ^he  sixth     „e°-nM 

^lu^4^T:.tlnr^y  "^^^-^  -iatiS: 

Hi«  tribuUry  .trewns,  pool,  numb«leM, 

and  the  transcript  may  have  been  carelessly  made 
but  havmg  got  his  line  risht  in  his  fiRt  H™ft 
Keats  p^babfy  did  not  spoi4  in  his  Lond.    t£ 
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Athencmm  version  inserts  a  comma  after  art  in  the 
last  line,  whicli  seems  to  me  a  decided  improvement, 
and  eminently  characteristic  of  Keats's  method.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  has 
adopted  it. 

As  for  the  corrections  that  Lord  Houghton's 
version  shows  Keats  to  have  made  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  lines  of  this  sonnet,  it  is  evident  that  they 
sprang  from  Keats's  reluctance  to  repeat  the  same 
word  in  consecutive  lines,  except  in  cases  where  a 
word's  music  or  meaning  was  to  be  emphasised.  The 
substitution  of  'its'  for  'his'  in  the  sixth  line  is 
more  difficult  of  explanation.  It  was  due  probably 
to  a  desire  on  Keats's  part  not  to  mar  by  any  echo 
the  fine  personification  of  Hesperus. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Keats's  own  eyes  were 
brown,  and  not  blue,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Proctor  to 
Lord  Houghton.  Mrs.  Speed  showed  me  a  note 
to  that  effect  written  by  Mrs.  George  Keats  on  the 
margin  of  the  page  in  Lord  Houghton's  Life  (p.  100, 
voL  i.),  where  Mrs.  Proctor's  description  is  given. 
Cowden  Clarke  made  a  similar  correction  in  his 
Recollectiom,  and  in  some  of  the  later  editi'^^s  of 
Lord  Houghton's  book  the  word  '  blue '  ii  ■  .-uck 
out  In  Severn's  portraits  of  Keats  also  the  eyes 
are  given  as  brown. 

The  exquisite  sense  of  colour  expressed  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  lines  may  be  paralleled  by 

The  Ocean  with  its  vastnesi,  iti  blue  green, 

of  the  sonnet  to  George  Keats. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INVASION 

(Court  >:>i<<  S»c(,(i,  lUvi^^  jiwch  23, 1887  ) 

A^s- '"'=-■  'SVC  ^ 

them  more  tha".r  Sotus  SKerZvta? 
been  known  to  prefer  buffaloes  to  Boston      w\ 

Political  life  at  Washinrton  is  Iil»>!!ir.?"f  v?'**' 
a  suburban  vestty.  fiflHrno  J  i.  ^^  '*'■'*'  ''^*  '" 
week,  but  PhilaTelpht  L  dre.dfunvT^•^°^» 
and  though  one  can^dine  in  New  Sk^'nT"'"''^" 
not  dwelt  there.  Better  he  plr  West  "if  h°"  "^ 
gnzzly  bears  wid  its  untam^ cowlovs  T  f "" 
open-airhfe  and  its  free  open-air  m^^iiSisboun^ 
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less  prairie  and  its  boundless  mendacity  I  This  is 
what  Buffalo  Bill  is  going  to  bring  to  London ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  London  will  fully  appreciate 
his  show. 

With  regard  to  Mrs.  Brown-Potter,  as  acting  is 
no  longer  considered  absolutely  essential  for  success 
on  the  English  stage,  there  is  really  no  reason  why 
the  pretty  bright-eyed  lady  who  charmed  us  all  last 
June  by  her  merry  laugh  and  her  nonchalant  ways, 
should  not — to  borrow  an  expression  from  her  native 
language — make  a  big  boom  and  paint  the  town 
red.  We  sincerely  nope  she  'vill ;  for,  on  the 
whole,  the  American  invasion  has  done  English 
society  a  great  deal  of  good.  American  women  are 
bright,  clever,  and  wonderfully  cosmopolitan.  Their 
patriotic  feelings  are  limited  to  an  admiration  for 
Niagara  and  a  regret  for  the  Elevated  Railway; 
and,  unlike  the  men,  they  never  bore  us  with 
Bunkers  Hill.  They  take  their  dresses  from  Paris 
and  their  manners  from  Piccadilly,  and  wear  both 
charmingly.  They  have  a  quaiai  pertness,  a  delight- 
ful conceit,  a  native  self-assertion.  They  insist  on 
being  paid  compliments  and  have  almost  succeeded 
in  making  Englishmen  eloquent.  For  our  aris- 
tocracy they  have  an  ardent  admiration ;  they  adore 
titles  and  are  a  permanent  blow  to  Republican 
principles.  In  the  art  of  amusing  men  they  are 
adepts,  both  by  nature  and  education,  and  can 
actually  tell  a  story  without  forgetting  the  point — 
an  accomplishment  that  is  extremely  rare  among  the 
women  of  other  countries.  It  is  true  that  they  lack 
repose  and  that  their  voices  are  somewhat  harsh  and 
strident  when  they  land  first  at  Liverpool ;  but  after 
a  time  one  gets  to  love  these  pretty  whirlwinds  in 
petticoats  that  sweep  so  recklessly  throiigh  society 
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daJchJ^rs'"  rf  *""•"«  '°  '"   ^^'^^"'^  who  hare 

lips  seem  made  for  lauchter  and   J^tth 

emotional  lanmiaffe     Aft,.,  fi„«  1-     f*^  P^'m't-ve. 

left  beautifunf  &£s^and  lo'kTLct'^r 
half  in  amusement  and  half  in  .(ftction     ifl  "/"j^i 
young  Englishman  is  fortunate  enough  to  Lfn^'' 
duced  to  them  he  is  amazed  at  their  extranrH?n 
vivacity,  their  electric  quickne^  oTrepaZ   ^7 
inexhaustible  store  of  curious  catch  wordf  4^'  ^"" 
reaUy  understands  them    for  th^ir  t^„     i..  *^"®''^'" 
abouj  with  the  sweet'S^sponSty'of  ftteS^^^^ 
but  he  IS  pleased  and  amused  and  feels  L  if  hpl^  = 
m  an  aviary.     On  the  whole,  Amerkan^vi  h      '^ 
wonderful  charm  and.  perhaps,  the  chieTsecrer„f 
their  charm  .s  that  they  never  talk  seriously  exL° 
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about  amusements.  They  have,  however,  one  grave 
fault — their  mothers.  Dreary  as  were  those  old 
Pilgrim  Fatliers  who  left  our  shores  more  than  two 
centuries  ago  to  found  a  New  England  beyond  seas, 
the  Pilgrim  Mothers  who  have  returned  to  us  in 
the  nineteenth  century  are  drearier  still. 

Here  and  there,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
but  as  a  class  they  are  either  dull,  dowdy  or 
dyspeptic.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  rising  generation 
o.  America  to  state  that  they  are  not  to  blame  f  r 
this.  Indeed,  they  spare  no  pains  at  all  to  brin^ 
up  their  parents  properly  and  to  give  them  a  suit- 
able, if  somewhat  late,  education.  From  its  earliest 
years  every  American  child  spends  most  of  its  time 
m  correcting  the  faults  of  its  father  and  mother ; 
and  no  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing an  American  family  on  the  deck  of  an  Atlantic 
steamer,  or  in  the  refined  seclusion  of  a  New  York 
boarding-house,  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  this 
charccteristic  of  their  civilisation.  In  America  the 
young  are  always  ready  to  give  to  those  who  are 
older  than  themselves  the  full  benefits  of  their 
inexperience.  A  boy  of  only  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age  will  firmly  but  kindly  point  out  to  his  father 
his  defects  of  manner  or  temper ;  will  never  weary 
of  warning  him  against  extravagance,  idleness,  late 
hours,  unpunctuality,  and  the  other  temptations  to 
which  the  aged  are  so  particularly  exposed ;  and 
sometimes,  should  he  fancy  that  he  is  monopolising 
too  ijuch  of  the  conversation  at  dinner,  will  remind 
him,  across  the  table,  of  the  new  child's  adage, 
'Parents  should  be  seen,  not  heard.'  Nor  does 
any  mistaken  idea  of  kindness  prevent  the  little 
American  girl  from  censuring  her  mother  whenever 
it  is  necessary.  Often,  indeed,  feeling  that  a  rebuke 
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o/the  nursery,  she  Hdic^y^th^!.^'*^>  ""'  I"*'* 
strangers  to 'her  mothers  ^LrlV'""?,?'"  P**«t 
want  of  intellectual  Boston  coC  I  ""'""ness.  her 
love  of  iced  water  and  gr^Tco"''!-"'  '"'"«'"«'« 
matter  of  candy.  ig„orancrofH.T' **'"«"''*''  '"  *•>« 
Baltimore  society,  b<xlMv«;i^,  '  ""¥"  "'the  best 
foot,  it  ,„ay  be  ^t^ul?  a^id  that  ^A  "'•'■  ^^'-  ^" 
w  ever  bl  nd  tn  th/n-B  ■      •     "°  -American  child 

n>atterhowUch*K:;^rSe™   "'  ""^'"^    "» 

b^^rctrftij^L^'Sir  'r^'- "-  -» 

no  doubt,  the  material  with  Xh  thl'   riH^  «^"' 
to  deal  was  crude  and  ineaDabTe„r  J  iV"''''"^n  ''«<' 
but  the  fact  remains  tffii.e  a.^^^  development; 
a  tedious  person.    The  AmL  ■       T*^""  mother  is 
forhe  is  nf,ers^n  iJ\on7;r"  f-th-r  ^  ^^««'. 
entirely  in  Wall  Street  rnd  ..^    "?  P«««  his  life 
*?mily  once  a  monTh  by  means  !!?'"*.'=?  "''^  ''" 
"Pher.    The  mother,  however  I    i '  **'''«™"'  '" 
and,  lacking   the  auiek    JmTV-      'I'^^J's  with  us. 
ypungerge,%ration?rimaiiTunt^  'T^'y  "^  the 
vmcial  to  the  last.     In  spi  e  of  h.    "il"*  '"^  P"-"" 
American  girl  is  alwav.  ™  i        ^^'''  however,  the 
our  dull  dLer'pSerfoTuTrc   ^''t ''righten! 
pleasantly  by  for  a  season      Tntif''   '""'^^^  ''fe  ^ 
she  often  carries  off  the "    rie     b.:?'" '"' ^"■'""^^ 
gamed  the  victory,  she  k  ,^n!  '     "'■  ""<='=  she  has 
English  rivals  ev^ythhg.  fveSr"!;'  ^°'^'''  »"« 

Warned   by  the   examnle    „f  T         *^- 
American  women  do  no?  Krow  nu"  ""'?'''  *•"« 
tnes  not  to  grow  old   at^aU  ani   i^'''"^""^-  ^h^ 
She  has  exquisite  feet  and   hand,  °^".  ""^^^eds. 

^w  ^  ,^  ^^,,  -d^r-tSk-'Snt 
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upon  any  subject,  provided  that  the  >cnowt  nothing 
about  it. 

Her  sense  of  humour  keeps  her  from  the  tragedy 
of  a  grande  pa.i.s.  ,  and,  as  tliere  i^  neither  romance 
nor  humility  in  her  love,  she  ni  .Vti  an  excellent 
wife.  What  her  uitimate  influence  on  English  life 
will  be  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  at  present;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  of  all  the  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  the  social  revolution  of  London, 
there  are  few  mort  important,  and  none  mo.re 
delightful,  than  th ;  American  Invasion. 
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SERMONS  IN  STONES  AT  BLOOMSBLUY 

THK  «w  .CULPX.«  ,ooM  XT  TH.  BH.T..H  MC«.„ 
(»#*.«  o.«„,,  Octobw  U,  1887  > 

the  British  Museu*  W  :?  a,  "f  ^"T  ^'""^  "^ 

Wht.  and  the  new  Sculpture  R,!^«,"  '''°"«''»  »» 
the  publ.>  -viii  amply  S«v£°^"™,"r  «>P«ned  to 

even  from  tnose  to  whoK  i,  ,  f^'u*??  "  '''«»' 
•nd  »  rock  of  offence.    FSr^rttint  ''".IPWing-block 

beauty  of  form,  outline  and  m«!^f  "'  '  *'"'  "'^« 
liness  of  design  ar.d  "he^W^  '  ^'  ^"^^  ""^  '"le- 
nient, here  ^  have  shown  to'^  "^  J^'^''"'*'*'  '««t- 
and  Romans  thought  Sut  de"h''  "jf  ^T^' 
sopher,  th^  nreacher,  the  pMc^c.^J,'  ""- /^'^  Phijo- 
and  even  the  Philistine  hir.u  ^*''«  "'"f  d, 

touched   by  these  'sermon.  •'^' /*"'"''*  ^^^  t°  be 

deep:.>i/c.„crth"r™reru;,J:r  1?  ^" 
humanity.  Comn.on  tomb  Lnw^h  *"n'lain 
them,  the  work  not  of  famous  a?tisfa.  '^*  °' 

handicraftsmen,  only  they  we«  wmu  •  *'!l'P'* 
when  every  handicraft  was  an  Irt  *\  ^"'.''"y'' 
specimens,  from  the  purelv  arti,ti!  ■  i  ^  ""«* 
are  undoubtedly  the  W^LT^'^     ^view. 
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They  are  both  the  tombstones  of  youns  Greek 
athletes.  In  one  thr  athlete  h  represented  nandina 
his  tiriffil  to  his  slave,  in  the  other  the  athlete  staniu 
alone,  strigil  in  hahd.  They  do  not  belong  tt  the 
greatest  period  of  Greek   art,  they  have  not  the 

frand  style  of  the  Phidian  a^,  but  they  are 
eautiful  for  all  that,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  fascinated  by  their  exquisite  grace  a  d  by  the 
treatment  which  is  so  simple  in  its  means,  so  subtle 
in  its  efTect.  Ail  the  tombstones,  however,  are 
full  of  interest.  Hero  is  one  of  two  ladies  ot 
Smyrna  who  were  so  remarku' '  in  their  day  that 
the  city  voted  them  honorary  crowns;  here  is  a 
Greek  doctor  examining  a  little  boy  who  is  siiflTering 
from  indigestion ;  here  is  the  memorial  of  Xan- 
thippus  who,  probably,  was  a  martyr  to  gout,  as  he 
is  holding  in  His  hand  the  model  of  a  foot,  i  >tended, 
no  doubt,  as  a  votive  offering  to  some  od.  A 
loveh  stele  from  Rhodes  gives  us  a  fam  j  group. 
The  husband  is  on  horseback  and  is  bidding  farewell 
to  his  wife,  who  seems  as  if  she  would  follow  him 
but  is  being  held  back  oy  a  little  child.  The  pathos 
of  parting  irom  those  we  love  is  the  central  motive 
of  Greek  funeral  art.  It  is  repeated  in  every 
possible  form,  and  each  mute  marole  stone  seems 
to  murmur  x<^'/m-  Roman  art  is  different.  It  intro- 
duces vigorous  and  realistic  portraiture  and  deals 
with  pure  family  life  far  more  frequently  than 
Greek  art  does.  They  are  very  ugly,  those  stem- 
looking  Roman  men  and  women  whose  portraits 
are  exhibited  on  their  tombs,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  loved  and  respected  by  their  children  and 
their  servants.  Here  is  the  monument  of  Aphro- 
disius  and  Atilia,  a  Roman  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
who  died  in  Britain  many  centuries  ago,  and  whose 
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uSd?::;::)/r;.  it  -''^r^  •"«»  ^'-  ^ 

Greek  treatme^  of  t l.e  ,e.  nT'J  ?!:=  "'"*'™''t 
Homan  concrete  re.  isa^„,n^^u''^'^"''.•\  ""tl  "'e 
h.ve  dir^  is  extremely  curiLus   ^"  ""^'"''""»  **"' 

decoru....e  art  under  Zp1''"'"'''"  °^  «"'"'»'' 
wonderftil  of  all  and  this  a^r^f"  •"'"•  J''*  """^t 
Bloomsbury.  is  a  ba,  ri  if  '^  '"  ''°'^*'  »  t^P  to 
•cene.      Juno  I'ron nbl  ?/  r^PT'-'nting  «  ,„,r.?„ge 

There  is  all  the  ffrar-^fP^  ■"  ^'^^  «*«tely  lady, 
the  ^race  of  r'.K  14""^°  '."  *•"»  m/ble.  .^i 
certain,  but  the  partLuJar  «■»  "^  1^\°V^  "  "»- 
beard  seems  to  S  to  th^  h5  *''I  bridegroom's 
Hadrian.     It  is  ^arly^^thj VoS'  o°/  Grl  ^'"^'"' 
*nd  IS  one  of  the  mc^t  K...  »■/ i  ^  '  ^'*^''  '"^'^ts 
whole  Museum     The  '  i,  ^"^"  .'^'"'•'^"*<'''  *"  the 
reminds  one  of  the  mnl  *°T*''.'"«  '"  '»  ^hich 
PK>pertian  veree     ThTn         ?"**   "'«=  sweetness  of 
of  cfudren.     Sne  represe^tin^"'?  •.^.'^"k''*'"'  ^^^^ 
musical  instrument  E?h^  '''"''''*"  P'^y'-'S  «" 
the  plastic  art  orrZtce     'indf^d"*''^  '""''■•  "^ 
these  marbles  it  is  not  Hiffi™  i»  .  "'*•  "*  *«  ^'^w 

RenaissaneelpranVandtowhif  ""  \^""^'^  *''« 
forms  of  RenaSsance  art  Th  f'^''  """^  *''«  ^''™"'' 
each  of  whom  wews  in  Lr  i,  •  *^""^  "'^  *'"'  ^^'"sm. 
'Vomthewinn^ofthVv«n  M""'!  ?  '^•"'"  P'"cked 
fine;  there  is^a  bvelv rt?e"  w"^  7T'i'  ^"^'^'"^'3' 
racing  in  chariots  ^andth^/-^''^'^  °^  **°  «^"pids 
Amazons  has  some'spSdid  n,  "l  v "  °i  ^^""nlJent 
i^i-  Of  children VlS''^rti;ra°rLt'«„"fth1 
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cod  Mars  should  also  be  mentioned.    It  is  ftill  of 
fancy  and  delicate  humour. 

On  the  whole,  Sir  Charles  Newton  and  Mr. 
Murray  are  warmly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  the  new  room.  We  hope,  however,  that 
some  more  of  the  hidden  treasures  will  shortly  be 
catalogued  and  shown.  In  the  vaults  at  present 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  bas-relief  of  the  marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  another  representing  the 
professional  mourners  weeping  over  the  body  of  the 
dead.  The  fine  cast  of  the  Lion  of  Chteronea  should 
also  be  brought  up,  and  so  should  the  stele  with  the 
marvellous  portrait  of  the  Roman  slave.  Economy 
is  an  excellent  public  virtue,  but  the  parsimony  that 
allows  valuable  works  of  art  to  remain  in  the  grime 
and  gloom  of  a  damp  cellar  is  little  short  of  a  detest- 
able public  vice. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  THE  ARTS 

A   LECTURE   AND   A    FIVE   o'CLOCK 
(PattMttll  Gazette,  December  12,  1887.) 

L^^'^^f'l't^  afternoon,  at  Willis's  Rooms 
>  series  S'fo.rr.''"^^'^'^  '^^  «"t  or. 

Heliogabalus  into  Rome     IS  nip  L       ^"1^  °^ 

to  painting,  always  keeD^,r  i„  ■  °{ J^erature 
motive  of  his  creed  rvJJ^^-  '■'^''  *''^  <^"'t™l 
;>-«/«.,  .-ni^Si  an'^twdlinTo'n  rlf  V""" 
rather  than  differences  Tlfrefult^t^J.-'r'f'' 
ultimatelyarrivedwasthi*.  tl^!?  '•*  "^^^"^  ^^ 

their  fra/k  artistic  acceptance  of  Sfr^'^T'^'^f'  ^* 

thi.gmor/to^Srh:;\rmCSeXro^f 
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things.  The  lofty  spiritual  visions  of  William  Blake, 
and  the  marvellous  romance  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  can  find  their  perfect  expression  in  paint- 
ing ;  every  mood  has  its  colour  and  every  dream  has 
its  form.  The  chief  quality  of  Mr.  Image's  lecture 
was  its  absolute  fairness,  but  this  was,  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  audience,  its  chief  defect.  •  Sweet 
reasonableness,'  said  one,  'is  always  admirable  in 
a  spectator,  but  from  a  leader  we  want  something 
more.'  '  It  is  only  an  auctioneer  who  should  admire 
all  schools  of  art,'  said  another ;  while  a  third  sighed 
over  what  he  called  'the  fatal  sterility  of  the 
judicial  mind,"  and  expressed  a  perfectly  groundless 
fear  that  the  Century  Guild  was  becoming  rational. 
For,  with  a  courtesy  and  a  generosity  that  we 
strongly  recommend  to  other  lecturers,  Mr.  Image 
provided  refreshments  for  his  audience  after  his 
address  was  over,  and  it  was  extremely  interesting 
to  listen  to  the  various  opinions  expressed  by  the 
great  Five-o'clock-tea  School  of  Criticism  which 
was  largely  represented.  For  our  own  part,  we 
found  Mr.  Image's  lecture  extremely  suggestive. 
It  was  sometimes  difficult  to  understand  in  what 
exact  sense  he  was  using  the  word  •  literary,'  and 
we  do  not  think  that  a  course  of  drawing  from  the 
plaster  cast  of  the  Dying  Gaul  vfould  in  the  slightest 
degree  improve  the  ordinary  art  critic.  The  true 
unity  of  the  arts  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  re- 
semblance of  one  art  to  another,  but  in  the  fact  that 
to  the  really  artistic  nature  all  the  arts  have  the 
same  message  and  speak  the  same  language  though 
with  different  tongues.  No  amount  of  daubing  on 
a  cellar  wall  will  make  a  man  understand  the 
mystery  of  Michael  Angelo's  Sybils,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  write  a  blank  verse  drama  before  one 
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paintinl  will  not  give  them  to  hfm  trTl"''°^T 
{..competent  critilall  thinVbe  Wddcn  V^  l^J 
pamter  nothing  shaU  be  revealed  *       ^*  """^ 
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ART  AT  WILLIS'S  ROOMS 

(Sunday  IHma,  Denmbtr  2t,  1887.) 

ACCEPTING  a  suggestion  made  by  a  friendly 
J-X  critic  last  week,  Mr.  Selwyn  Image  began 
•^  ^  his  second  lecture  by  explaining  more  fully 
what  he  meant  by  literary  art,  and  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  an  ordinary  illustration  to  a 
book  and  such  creative  and  original  works  as  Michael 
Angelo's  fresco  of  The  Expulsion  from  Eden  and 
Rossetti's  Beata  Beatrix.  In  the  latter  case  the 
artist  treats  literature  as  if  it  were  life  itself,  and  gives 
a  new  and  delightful  form  to  what  seer  or  singer  has 
shown  us ;  in  the  former  we  hr,-,'e  merely  a  translation 
which  misses  the  music  and  adds  no  marvel.  As 
for  subject,  Mr.  Image  protested  against  the  studio- 
slang  that  no  subject  is  necessary,  defining  subject 
as  the  thought,  emotion  or  impression  which  a  man 
desires  to  embody  in  form  and  colour,  and  admitting 
Mr.  Whistler's  fireworks  as  readily  as  Giotto's  angels, 
and  Van  Huysum's  roses  no  less  than  Mantegna's 
gods.  Here,  we  think  that  Mr.  Image  might  have 
pointed  out  more  clearly  the  contrast  between  the 
purely  pictorial  subject  and  the  subject  that  includes 
among  its  elements  such  things  as  historical  associa- 
tions or  poetic  memories ;  the  contrast,  in  fact, 
between  impressive  art  and  the  art  that  is  expressive 
also.  However,  the  topics  he  had  to  deal  with  were 
so  varied  that  it  was,  no  doubt,  difficult  for  him  to 
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restrained  TndlviduaHtJi  'that  masterful  but 
artist  is  differeSd^fln  ""![  ^Y  '^'''''h  <>•>« 
qualities  of  style  he  fonn?^  ""/'"'^'-  ^he  true 
mission  to  law ,  sirnDS  '^h'^f'""*  ^'^'''^  '">  ""»>- 
and  severityTo;  HS^  7^!^  "  ""  ^^  °^^»ion: 

ducin^the  externa  X"'  ""^  ^^o  aims  at  repro- 
idealist  is  fhe  man^whn^^"''  °-^  ""*"'«•  ^•'"e  «'e 
interest-  Yet  wMn-r'/iu"  *'''"«^  "^  ^ne 
separate  them  The  t™.  ..^''^  •^™  ^^  ^""''^  »"* 
recognises  an  external  w^rlH^ff*  1"  "'"'*•  f"'  h" 
he  has  selection  XLS  a„'"t*h  =  ''''^'^'•'^^'for 
vidualisation.  To  stand  an«^f  ^.T"  °^  '''^'• 
nature  is  fatal  but  if  ic  ^^  ''°'"  *•>«  '«'<"'ld  of 
reproduce  facts.  *  "  "°  '"'"'  ^«t«'   -nerely  to 

witl  Vdi'gTh^'Tr  uTt"""*^"*  ■*^^'^  -"Ply 

re-creation  ioe  than  a  re<fectron"''*T'  '''"  '*  '^'^ 
tion  but  rather  a  newsonS  AsV- fi"°K".™P*'«- 
not  be  confused  with  elabn^fi  ^°\^"\^^-  '*  must 
Mr.  Image,  is  finiThed  wh.n  ?k  "•  ^  ?'=*"'«•  ""id 
colour  employed  £  thrS,'"!?"''  "^  '°"»  ""d 
vey  the  artist's  intJntion  In/  •fuT"*''  *"  "^"n- 
and  a  peroration  suUa We  to  Z'  '*''  *h  <l'finition 
his  investing  andttelreSfS^r^;  "^  ^°"^>"''^'^ 

aud'^S.StJSo-ri^V^^'-''  *<>  the 
came  very  much  to  th"  W  J^  i  °^  '"*''''"" 
freedom  f  r>,  doematiL  .n^"  ,i  '  ^"""8*^  en^re 
some  qu/      s  r^/r  ",^  self-assertion  was  in 
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extremely  pleased  to  learn  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
duty  of  art  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  the 
few  Philistines  who  dissented  fh)m  this  view  received 
that  most  terrible  of  all  punishments — the  contempt 
of  the  highly  cultured. 

Mr.  Image's  third  lecture  will  be  delivered  on 
January  21  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  largely  attended, 
as  the  subjects  advertised  are  full  of  interest,  and 
though  '  sweet  reasonableness '  may  not  convert,  it 
always  charmi. 


■H 
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almost  of  mystenr,  the  colours  being  so  perfectly 
harmonised  together  and  the  little  bright  notes  of 
colour  being  so  cunningly  placed  either  for  tone 
or  brilliancy. 

Tapestries,  he  said,  were  to  the  North  of  Europe 
what  fresco  was  to  the  South— our  climate,  amon^t 
other  reasons,  guiding  us  in  our  choice  of  material 
for  wall-covering.  England,  France,  and  Flanders 
were  the  three  great  tapestry  countries— Flanders 
with  its  great  wool  trade  being  the  first  in  splendid 
colours  and  superb  Gothic  design.  The  keynote 
of  tapestry,  the  secret  of  its  loveliness,  was,  he 
told  the  audience,  the  complete  filling  up  of  every 
corner  and  square  inch  of  surface  with  lovely  and 
fanciful  and  suggestive  design.  Hence  the  wonder 
of  ti  ise  great  Gothic  tapestries  where  the  for.'st 
trees  rise  in  different  places,  one  over  the  other, 
each  1  iaf  perfect  in  its  shape  and  colour  and  decora- 
tive value,  while  in  simple  raiment  of  beautiful 
design  knights  and  ladies  wandered  in  rich  flower 
gardens,  and  rode  with  hawk  on  wrist  through 
long  green  arcades,  and  sat  listening  to  lute  and 
viol  in  blossom-starred  bowers  or  by  cool  gracious 
water  springs.  Upon  the  other  hand,  when  the 
Gothic  feeling  died  away,  and  Boucher  and  others 
began  to  design,  they  gave  us  wide  expanses  of 
waste  sky,  elabora'.e  perspective,  posing  nymphs 
and  shallov  artificial  treatment.  Indeed,  Boucher 
met  with  scant  mercy  at  Mr.  Morris's  vigorous 
hands  and  was  roundly  abused,  and  modern  Gobelins, 
with  M.  Bougereau's  cartoons,  fared  no  better. 

Mr.   Morris  told  some  delightful  stories  about 

old  tapestry  wo'k  from    the    days  when   in  the 

Egyptian  tombs  the  dead   were   laid  wrapped  in 

picture  cloths,  some  of  which  are  now  in  the  South 
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h.  I»>ffl  out  toV    'KJ- »  "4"  "■>"• 

at  his  disDosal  •      Thl         1       *,     "«"ow  surface 
original  S„' a  virv  riof    -'1°  »'""  *°  t»>e 

delicate  refl^i'ivt'Uo  Th?  J°'r "  """ 
source    of    delieht       Hp,.  'hi    work  a  new 

perfect  unity  between  ih^'™"'''-  ^1'^'  "'  '""""'^ 
the  handicraftsman  Th.%.^^"''*'''''  '^"*  •"<! 
the  other  was  Tot  a  s£e  Th""*'  ""J  l°°  f««' 
saw.  his  brain  conceived  his^m-!^%°^  ^^^  '"^''^ 
but  the  hand  of  the  weav;r  h  J  .  ^  •.''*'°"  "^'^^d. 
for  wonderful  work  and  dtln«r  "'  "PPP^unity 
already  made  but  r^r-.f.^  °}  '"'PJ'  ^''"t  ^^ 
and  djigp  folTd"  g^^h\"t%Ktrf:  r 

sin:r^,-/S;^iHsS^ft^;^ 
JJ^^W"?1^eS-:^5iS 
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oheapnen,  iti  ealloui  indifTerence  to  the  workar, 
its  innate  vulgarity  of  temper,  is  our  enemy.  To 
gain  anything  good  we  must  sacrifice  sometliing 
of  our  luxury — must  think  more  of  others,  more 
of  the  State,  the  commonweal :  '  We  cannot  have 
riches  and  wealth  both,'  he  said;  we  must  choose 
between  tiicm. 

The  lecture  wr'^  listened  to  with  great  attention 
by  a  "ery  large  and  distinguished  audience,  and 
Mr.  Morris  was  .oudly  applauded. 

The  next  lecture  will  be  on  Sculpture  by  Mr. 
George  Simonds,  and  if  it  is  half  so  good  as  Mr. 
Moms  it  will  well  repay  a  visit  to  the  lecture- 
room.  Mr.  Crane  deserves  great  cr-dit  for  his 
exertions  in  making  this  exhibition  what  it  should 
be,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  thnt  it  will  exercise 
ail  important  and  a  good  influence  on  all  the  handi- 
crafts of  our  country. 
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SCULFrURE  AT  THE  ARTS  AND 
CRAKI'S 

(t^«MiU'iMMI,,N„mi„t   1888.) 

some  deluded  p^iple  mlt  tl  ^'^"■'""•^J  warnm^ 

nal  process  within  the  reach  of  fh.^!       °f  mechan, 
t»«;     For  it  must  be  c^m^ed  thTr'c':''P'''-''' 
lecture  was  at  once  too  eUmf  .       '  ^^'-  Smionds 
•tely  technical     The^rdinaT.r';"!;''  *°°  '^'«'«- 
ordinary  studio-loafer   could  nn^^^^^"*"  ^^'^  ""* 
thing  from  it,  while  the  'cultur^H"  '".'""^  «• 
there  were  many  sDecTm,.nJ       "^  P*"""'  "^  *ho»„ 
have  felt  a  littrbor'^dTtX  c-?'«'  "'"'-^  ""'  '"'" 
clear  descriptions  given  by  the  Wt  "'  ""^  P"'"     ''7 
known  and  uninteSstintrmlthi^r  °^*"y  »«lf- 
ever    M,   Simondfdif  Wsr^S^^H    V" 
modelhng  in  clay  and  wa*  •  n.f*-       .^^^  described 
>n  meuil  how  to  Tnla^  ^n?*^"'*  '"  P'"ter  and 
scale;   bas-relief   and  TrkS  tV°  diminish  to 
vanous  kinds  of  marble  t&.    i»-  *  '■°""'^'  the 
teristics;  how  to  reproduced' ^"''iV''\""''  '''"'^ac- 
clay  bust;  how  to  u«  thr.  •^"^'*'  ^^^  P'aster  or 
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work;  •  bust  of  Mr.  Panoni;  •  imtll  itatuetto; 
Mveral  mouldi,  and  an  interesting  diagram  of  the 
furnace  used  by  Balthasar  Keller  for  casting  a  great 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  xiv.  in  1697-8. 

What  his  lecture  lacked  were  ideas.  Of  the  artis- 
tic value  of  each  material;  of  the  correspondence 
between  material  or  method  and  the  imaginative 
faculty  seeking  to  find  expression ;  of  the  capacities 
for  realism  and  idealism  that  reside  in  each  material ; 
of  the  historical  and  human  side  of  the  art— he  said 
nothing.  He  showed  the  various  instruments  and 
how  thev  are  used,  but  he  treated  them  entirely  ai 
instruments  for  the  hand.  He  never  once  brought 
his  subject  into  any  relation  either  with  art  or  with 
life.  He  explained  forms  of  labour  and  forms  of 
saving  labour.  He  showed  the  various  methods  as 
they  might  be  used  by  an  artisan.  Mr.  Morris,  last 
we*'i'  while  explaining  the  technical  processes  of 
weaving,  never  forgot  that  he  was  lecturing  on  an 
art.  He  not  merely  Uught  his  audience,  but  he 
charmed  them.  However,  the  audience  gathered 
together  last  night  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
seemed  very  much  interested  ;  at  least,  they  were 
very  attentive ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane  made  a  short 
speech  at  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  in  spite  of  modern  machinery 
sculpture  had  hardly  altered  one  of  its  tools.  For 
our  own  part  we  cannot  help  regretting  the  ex- 
tremely commonplace  character  of  the  lecture.  If 
a  man  lectures  on  poets  he  should  not  confine  his 
remarks  purely  to  grammar. 

Next  week  Mr.  Emery  Walker  lectures  on  Pnnt- 
ing.     We  hope — indeed  we  are  sure,  that  he  will 
not  forget  that  it  is  an  art,  or  rather  it  was  an  art 
once,  and  can  be  made  so  again. 
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of  thema^ic-IanternS'^Ir  VlfkeT*"  '?^  '"""*' 
were  as  clear  and  iimnle  «  M  *"  "P''"""""* 
admirable.  He  be^n^hv  f  ^'-  ?"«8"t'ons  were 
kinds  of  typeand  CSev?,'"'"'"/  ""=  '"'^^^nt 
speci.ne„s  of  the  old  bTo^kSin"'  .'■"."''  '''°''^'' 
tf.e  movable  type  and  i^ %«  ,  1.5 '?'"?!  •''''^''^d 
pointed  out  theTtimate  connect™  111/''"'"-  "« 
'"K  and  handwriting-a!  loZ^  the  -^t  "'"  P""'" 
tlie  printers  had  alivin^  m-?)  ?!      '"""  *«  good 

■t  decayed  prinlinrd  cVeSso°*He'^''"'  !''^" 
t'le  screen  a  paire  from  r ,,f «„u      .  ^^  sliowed  on 

printed  bookf  .Se  aZt  ll^K/'^'*'  <*''«  "-^t 
of  Columella;  a  printed  liZ^f"^  '  '""•'"scnpt 
abbreviations  of  handwritii'i  L°f  '*^'''  ^'■*''  the 
the  History  of  PomDeTnfKS"  7  ?•  "  '""""script  of 
latter  he  regarded  Tf«^  ^  "'".'*'"  "'^  »«'•  The 
of  the  Romfn  t/pl'V'^e  re3  °^  "V^  '^^'""■S 
manuscripts  an/?he  printed  CkZ!  ^'T""  '^' 
and  suwestive.  He*^  then  showed^  ^°'^  '""°"'' 
John  oF  Spier's  edition  of  C&L"ett^Xth°rfi„1 
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book  printed  at  Venice,  an  edition  of  the  same  book 
by  Nicholas  Jansen  in  1470,  and  a  wonderful  manu- 
script Petrarch  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  told 
the  audience  about  Aldus,  who  was  the  first  pub- 
lisher to  start  cheap  books,  who  dropped  abbrevia- 
tions and  had  his  tyPf  <="*  by  ^^^  ^it  from 
aurtfex,  who  was  said  to  have  taken  it  from 
Petrarch's  handwriting.  He  e'^hibited  a  page  of 
the  copy-book  of  Vicentino,  the  great  Venetian 
writing-master,  which  was  greeted  with  a  spon- 
taneous round  of  applause,  and  made  some  excellent 
suggestions  about  improving   modem    copy-books 

''''i::S^£^^riS.i  Florence  in  15U  for 
Lote^Tdi  Medici,  lolydore  Virgil's  History  with 
the  fine  Holbein  designs,  printed  at  Basle  in  1556 
and  other  interesting  books,  were  also  exhibited  on 
the  screen,  the  size,  of  course,  being  very  much 
enlarged.     He  spoke  of  Elzevir  m  tne  seventeenth 
century  when  handwriting  began  to  fall  off,  and 
of  the  English  printer  Caslon,  and  of  Baskerv.lle 
whose  typf  was  possibly  designed  by  Hogarth   but 
is  not  verv  sood.     Latin,  he  remarked,  was  a  better 
an "ua^e  to^rint  than  English,  as  the  tails  of  the 
etters  did  not  so  often  fall  below  the  line.     The 
wide  spacing  between  lines,  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  a  lead,  he  pointed  out.  left  the  page  in  stripes  and 
made  the  blanks  as  important  as  the  lines.     Margins 
should,  of  course,  be  wide  except  the  inner  margins 
and  the  headlines  often  robbed  t^e  page  of  its  beauty 
of  design.     The  type  used  by  the  PaU  Mall  was, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  rightly  approved  of. 

With  regard  to  illustration,  the  essential  thing, 
Mr  Walker  said,  is  to  have  harmony  between  the 
type  and  the  decoration.     He  pleaded  for  true  book 
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ornament  as  opposed  to  the  silly  habit  of  nuttina 
pictures  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and  po  nted  out 

handTn  haZ"  n"""""''  ""*'  "■^'''^''^  harCy  ten 
hand  in  hand  No  ornament  or  iUustration  should 
be  used  m  a  book  which  cannot  be  printed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  type.  For  his  warnings  he  nro 
duced  Uoger^s  Italy  with  a  steel-plate  fngravC 
and  a  page  from  an  American  magazine  wh"ch 
bemg  florid  pictorial  and  bad,  was  greeted  with 
some  laughter.  For  example;  we  h?d  a  lo^^  y 
Boccaccio  printed  at  Ulm.  and  a  page  out  of  Z 
Mer  des  Htstoires  printed  in  1488.^  Bkke  and 
J^SdbrMr-'^CS"^"'  -'  '  P-^e  S^uS 

byT  '^':^j^Ttr:S'  ST^ 

attractive.  Mn  Walker  hn.  tt,.  i  ^  ""^'^ 
instinct  that  comes  SactSytrkinTin  theS 
of  which  he  spoke.  His  remarks^bout  the  pictorkl 
character  of  modem  illustration  were  weirtfmed 
and  we  hope  that  some  of  the  publishers  ,  ,  th- 
audience  will  take  them  to  heart    P""""'^"  '"  t^e 

n  ^b''*  J^^^'^'^y  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  lectures 
on  Bookbinding  a  subject  on  which  few  men  7n 
England   have  higher  qualifications  for  spTak"nL 

aTtLdTd.^'"'  *°  ^"    '""^    •-*-''  -  -  -U 
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(Pall  Mall  Oantttt,  NovamlMr  23, 1888.) 

kHE  beginning  of  art,'  said  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson  last  night  in  his  charming 
lecti- "J  on  Bookbinding,  'is  man  thinking 
about  the  universe.'  He  desires  to  give  expression 
to  the  joy  and  wonder  that  he  feels  at  the  marvels 
that  surround  him,  and  invents  a  form  of  beauty 
through  which  he  utters  the  thought  or  feeling  that 
is  in  him.  And  bookbinding  ranks  amongst  the 
arts :  'through  it  a  man  expresses  himself.' 

This  elegant  and  pleasantly  exaggerated  exordium 
preceded  some  very  practical  demonstrations.  '  The 
apron  is  the  banner  of  the  future  1 '  exclaimed  the 
lecturer,  and  he  took  his  coat  off  and  put  his  apron 
on.  He  spoke  a  little  about  old  bindings  for  the 
papyrus  roll,  about  the  ivory  or  cedar  cylinders  round 
which  old  manuscripts  were  wound,  about  the  stained 
covers  and  the  elaborate  strings,  till  binding  in  the 
modern  sense  began  with  literature  in  a  folded  form, 
with  literature  in  pages.  A  bindi<  he  pointed 
out,  consists  of  two  boards,  originally  of  wood, 
now  of  mill-board,  covered  with  leather,  silk  or 
velvet.  The  use  of  these  boards  is  to  protect  the 
'world's  written  wealth.'  Tiie  best  material  is 
leather,  decorated  with  gold.  The  old  binders 
used  to  be  given  forests  that  they  might  always 
have  a  supply  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals;  the 
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"'Mr'  iZ''  ""'=''  *"  be  P-S  eS'^   S^*"^'  ">«* 

patrons  of  bookWndMe  Z"  m"!"?"*  "^  ^^e 
and  the  wonderful  women  wh.       Medicis.  Grolier. 
they  lent  them  sonTe  of  th^  net? '""""^  ^f°^'  «'at 
their  own  strange^fves      H^w     ""^  f"*^  ^race  ot 
part  of  the  lectffre  wa^"  ve"v  S''  '^'  '"^*^"«i 
necessarily  so  through  th/l?2^^/»?'^^^"''*«'  Possibly 
really  elaborate  parf  of  the  "f"*'""'  "^  *™^-     The 
exposition.    Mr^slnder  '"„  deseTbeTanH  ^.r^"^"' 
the  various  processe.*  nf^r!!^  "f^'^"^^''  and  illustrated 
paring,  and ?he  ,fke     He  dTv  Sed^S""^''=""'"^' 
classes   the  useful  and  the  beauti^?    T  '"*°  *^° 
former  he  reckoned  naner  X,  "^""titul.     ^mong  the 
use.  paper  board"  anffithhrj""''  "I  **>«  French 
or  cal/  bindings      Cloth    he    ^'^'•,^1 '"'"'  '^"'her 
material,  the  gold  on  w hirh  .      "i'^.^^  «"  "  P°or 
for  beautiful  1)indings     f  th.m  '  h'"  "r^^^-  ^^ 
into  enthusiasm.'    A  beaftififl  v    ,^^^'?'-ation  rises 
to  genius.'     It  haf  its  etl  f^  i*""1'"«  '^ ' «  homage 
effe-t.     -By  doins  r^oo/    ^l'  '''''"^'  'ts  spiritual 
higher  planl' s"•d^frlect?rS  aTd  T'.  ^^  '°  » 
lovmg  sympathy  on  the  fee   thai  a  bn„t -"^r'*  ^''^ 
by  nature,;  that  it  is  made  by  a  human  K  ''""t'''^" 
human  bene  that  thn  ,!„!■  ^     ""man  being  for  a 

•nan  himself^knd Ixp^ei  rn""!?  '7!"^  ^^""^  th^ 
tion,the.ioy  of  his  XT'  Therrmust"?''  ''"''«"«'- 
be  no  division  of  labour.  '  I  mak^m  v  n  "'^"'"'""y' 
enjoy  doing  it,'  said  Mr  C.n^  ^  °^"  P^^te  and 

the  necessity  for  the  artist  h"°".,"'  ^^  ^P°ke  of 
with  his  own  hands      But  h^^  ^^^  r'""^  ^ork 

good  bookbinding  i^-.J-r^'a^-.tv^l^S 
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As  things  are  now,  the  worker  diminished  to  • 
machine  is  the  slave  of  the  employer,  and  the 
employer  bloated  into  a  millionaire  is  the  slave  of 
the  public,  and  the  public  is  the  slave  of  its  pet  god, 
cheapness.  The  bookbinder  of  the  future  is  to  be 
an  educated  man  who  appreciates  literature  and  has 
freedom  for  his  fancy  and  leisure  for  his  thi)ught. 

All  this  is  very  good  and  sound.  But  in  treating 
bookbinding  as  an  imaginative,  expressive  human 
i.rt  we  must  confess  that  we  think  that  Mr.  Sander- 
son made  something  of  an  error.  Bookbinding  is 
essentially  decorative,  and  good  decoration  is  fa.r 
more  often  suggested  by  material  and  mode  of  work 
than  by  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  designer  to  tell 
u,  of  his  joy  in  the  world.  Hence  it  comes  that 
good  decoration  is  always  traditional.  Where  it  is 
the  expression  of  the  individual  it  is  usually  either 
false  or  capricious.  These  handicrafts  are  not 
primarily  expressive  arts ;  they  are  impressive  arts. 
If  a  man  has  any  message  for  the  world  he  will  not 
deliver  it  in  a  material  that  always  suggests  and 
always  conditicis  its  own  decoration.  The  beauty 
of  bookbinding  is  abstract  decorative  beauty.  It  is 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  a  mode  of  expression  for  a 
man's  souL  Indeed,  the  danger  of  all  these  lofty 
claims  for  handicraft  is  simply  that  they  show  a 
desire  to  give  ciafts  the  province  and  motive  of  arts 
such  as  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture.  Such 
province  and  such  motive  they  have  not  got. 
Their  aim  is  different.  Between  the  arts  that  aim 
at  annihilating  their  material  and  the  arts  that  aim 
at  glorifying  it  there  is  a  wide  gulf. 

However,   it  was   (^uite   right  of  Mr.   Cobden- 
Sanderson  to  extol  his  own  art,  and  though   he 
seemed  often  to  confuse  expressive  and  impressive 
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sTntrV'  '"'"*''   "   "'"'^^    '^""^  ^'"^   8-«t 

doubt  he  will  havrU"ch  tot^  orrsu'bg.t  I" 
w  ncl,  he  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  fine  irtisti^ 
life  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  help  feelS  that'n 
bookbinding  art  expresses  primaril^  not    hVfeelC 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

{Pall  Mall  Oatette,  NoramW  30,  1888.) 

MR.  WALTER  CRANE,  the  President  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  was 
greeted  last  night  by  such  an  enormous 
audience  that  at  one  time  the  honorary  secretary 
became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  cartoons,  and 
many  people  were  unable  to  gain  admission  at  all. 
However,  order  was  soon  established,  and  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson  stepped  up  on  to  the  platform 
and  in  a  few  pleasantly  sententious  phrases  introduced 
Mr.  Crane  as  one  who  had  always  been  '  the  advo- 
cate of  great  and  unpopular  causes,'  and  the  aim  of 
whose  art  was  'joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread.' 
Mr.  Crane  began  his  lecture  by  pointing  out  that 
Art  had  two  fields,  aspect  and  adaptation,  and  that  it 
was  primarily  with  tlie  latter  that  the  designer  was 
concerned,  his  object  being  not  literal  fact  but  ideal 
beauty.  Witli  the  unstudied  and  accidental  effects 
of  Nature  the  designer  had  nothing  to  dj.  He 
souglit  for  principles  and  proceeded  by  geometric 
plan  and  abstract  line  and  colour.  Pictorial  art  is 
isolated  and  unrelated,  and  the  frame  is  the  last  relic 
of  the  old  connection  between  painting  and  architec- 
ture. But  the  designer  does  not  desire  primarily  to 
produce  a  picture.  He  aims  at  making  a  pattern 
and  proceeds  by  selection ;  he  rejects  the  '  hole  in 
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■falfwindowi^flS^''-'  '«'*•■'"»  '»  «J°  -ith  the 

DUrer  i,  sepSd  from  fW  """"u""  ^y  ^^ch 
orm  proper  to  it      ti^t  n    P'^'^iJ'g 't^eU  in  the 
;dea,  tte  filling  of  spaces  wifhT**'.  '^^  «=°n''t'"otive 
ihe  material  whichrbe "r  leath?'^  ''7^-    ^^^^  ''^ 
wood,  often  suMestsanrt.lu"  "^  '^'"^  '^"'y  or 
As  for  natural^fmwe^'ir/"""^  "''**''«  P"""". 
not  with  our  eyes  a  o^eSf     remember  that  we  see 
Feeling  and  Zu^T.^^l^'^^' ^  ^^°^' ^"^'^^^^^ 
then  drew  on  a  blfckh^! Jll  °^"S^^-     M""-  f^rane 
of  the  landscape  painter  a„dth."f  ""■'"''•''■''  °'"'-'^^« 
.of  the  designer  He  showed  fh.  "1™*'^'^  ""''-fee 
■ng  for  different  ti",gs  an^that  th^^'J"  "•"'''  "  '°°k- 
makes  appearance  sibordiJate  1  h^  '^"'P"'  "'^''y^ 
He  showed  also  the  fielH  i„-  ^^Foratiire  motive, 

the  same  flower  treated  for  ^^  '^,V'  '"  ^^t^^e  ""d 
designer  systemafeel  IrS  eChl^'^^'^i^'*-     ^he 
rejects,  and  decorative  work  t^Ji^^l"'  '^""''^  ""d 
to  naturalistic  presentation    thl  .u  '^•"'^  ""^'^t'on 
l«nguage  of  they'tfc  drama  h       *,''^r''fe""''t»e 
of  real  life.    The  aecor»tiv»         ul".*"  ""e  language 
and  the  cirde  werthe„  i"-         '^°^ 
mueh   was  said  aL!mt  symmet!^°\*^ ''"^d.  and 
radiation,  which  last  nriJ^™?   .7'  "'ternation  and 
fs  'the  Home  Rule  Tdi'i'**':V^''''"^''«'=ribed 

local  self-governmeTt,°a„d  Xh  1'''''"''*'°"  °' 
was  essentially  organic  manifZH^  '•*  ^/■°'"**d  out, 
wmg  as  well  asVthe  T.1!^'^^^^^^^^^ 
architecture.     Mr  Crane  th         '"'"!*"'S  of  Gothic 

fig'.re,  'thatexpres^  e  unft  ofT''^  *?  ^''^  ''"'»«" 
t-s  all  the  Pr^eiples%Tl:Ltf-j;iJ^ -. 
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a  design  of  «  nude  figure  with  an  axe  couched  in  an 
architectural  spaiidr^,  a  figure  which  lie  was  careful 
to  explain  was,  in  spite  of  the  axe.  not  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.    The  designer  then  leaving  c/.iaro^curo, 
shading  and  other  •  superficial  facts  of  life    to  take 
cure  oT  themselves,  and  keeping  the  idea  of  space 
hmitation  always    before    l.im.  then    P^<;5«d^  .\° 
emphasise  the  beauty  of  Ins  material. >  it  metal 
with  its  'agreeable  bossiness.'  as  Ruskin  calls  it.  or 
leaded  fflasf  with  its  fine  dark  lines,  or  mosaic  with 
ts  iewelled  tesser«,  or  the  loom  with  ite  crossed 
threads,  or  wood  with  its  pleasant  crispness.     Much 
bad  art  comes  from  one  art  trying  to  borrow  from 
another.    We  have  sculptors  who  try  to  be  pictoria  , 
painters  who  aim  at  stage  effects,  weavers  who  seek 
for  pictorial  motives,  carvers  who  make  Life  and  not 
Art  their  aim.  cotton  printers  •  who  tie  up  bunches  of 

artificial  flowers  with  streamers  of  artificial  ribbons 
and  fling  them  on  the  unfortunate  textile. 

Then  came  the  litUe  bit  of  Socialism,  very  sensible 
and  very  quietly  put  *  How  can  we  have  fine  art 
when  the  worker  is  condemned  to  monotonous  and 
mechanical  labour  in  the  midst  of  dull  or  hideous 
surroundings,  when  cities  and  nature  are  sacrificed 
to  commercial  greed,  when  cheapness  is  the  god  of 
Life ' '  In  old  days  the  craftsman  was  a  designer , 
he  had  his  -prentice  days  of  quiet  study;  and  eye" 
the  painter  began  by  grinding  colours.  Some  little 
old  ornament^tiU  lingers,  here  and  there,  on  the 
brass  rosettes  of  cart-hoi^es.  m  the  common  milk- 
clns  of  Antwerp,  in  the  water-vessels  of  Italy.  But 
even  this  is  disappearing.  '  The  tounst  passes  by 
and  creates  a  demand  that  commerce  satisfies  in  an 
Unsatisfactory  manner.  We  have  not  yet  arnved  at 
a  healthy  state  of  things.  There  is  still  the  Totten- 
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ham  Court  Road  and  a  threatened  revival  of  Louis 
beize  furniture,  and  the  'popular  pictorial  print 
struggles  through  tlie  meshes  of  the  antimacassar.' 
Art  depends  on  Life.  We  cannot  get  it  from 
machines.  And  yet  machines  are  bad  only  when 
they  are  our  masters.  The  printing  press  is  a 
machine  that  Art  values  because  it  obeys  her.  True 
art  must  have  the  vital  energy  of  life  itself,  must 
take  Its  colours  from  life's  good  or  evil,  must  follow 
angels  of  hght  or  angels  of  darkness.  The  art  of  the 
past  IS  not  to  be  copied  in  a  servile  spirit.  Fot  a 
new  age  we  require  a  new  form. 

Mr.   Crane's   lecture  was  most  interesting  and 
instructive.      On  one  point  only  we  would  differ 
from  him.      Like  Mr.  Jlorris  he  quite  underrates 
the  art  of  Japan,  and   looks  on  the  Japanese  as 
naturalists  and  not  as  decorative  artists.     It  is  true 
that  they  are  often  pictorial,  but  by  the  exquisite 
hnesse  of  their  touch,  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of 
their  colour,  their  perfect  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
a  space  decorative  without  decoratins;  it  (a  point  on 
which  Mr.  Crane  said  nothing,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  decoration),  and  by 
their  keen  instinct  of  where  to  place  a  thing   the 
Japanese   are  decorative  artists  of  a  high  o'der 
Next  year  somebody  must  lecture  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  on  Japanese  art.     In  the  meantime,  we  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  on 
the  admirable  series  of  lectures  that  has  been  de- 
livered at  this  exhibition.    Their  influence  for  good 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.    The  exhibition"  we 
are  glad  to  hear,  has  been  a  financial  success     It 
closes  to-morrow,  but  is  to  be  only  the  first  of  many 
to  come,  ' 
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ENGLISH  POETESSES 

(QuM»,  DanmlMr  8, 1888.) 

ENGLAND  has  given  to  the  world  one  >{reiit 
poetess,  Elizabeth  Uarrett  Browning.  Uy 
her  side  Mr.  Swinburne  would  place  Miss 
Christina  Kossetti,  whose  New  Vear  hymn  he  de- 
scribes as  so  much  the  noblest  of  sacred  poems  in  our 
language,  that  there  is  none  which  comes  near  it 
enough  to  stand  second.  '  It  is  a  hymn,'  he  tells  us, 
'  touched  as  with  the  fire,  and  bathed  as  in  the  light 
of  sunbeams,  tuned  as  to  chords  and  cadences  of 
refluent  sea-music  beyond  reach  of  harp  and  organ, 
large  echoes  of  the  serene  and  sonorous  tides  of 
heaven.'  Much  as  I  admire  Miss  Rossetti's  work, 
her  subtle  choice  of  words,  her  rich  imagery,  her 
artistic  naivete,  wherein  curious  notes  of  strangeness 
and  simplicity  are  fantastically  blended  together,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has,  with 
noble  and  natural  loyalty,  placed  her  on  too  lofty  a 
pedestal.  To  me,  she  is  simply  a  very  delightful 
artist  in  poetry.  This  is  indeed  something  so  rare 
that  when  we  meet  it  we  cannot  fail  to  love  it,  but 
it  is  not  everything.  Beyond  it  and  above  it  are 
higher  and  more  sunlit  heights  of  song,  a  larger 
vision,  and  an  ampler  air,  a  music  at  once  more 
passionate  and  more  profound,  a  creative  energy 
that  is  born  of  the  spirit,  a  winged  rapture  that  is 
born  of  the  soul,  a  force  and  fervour  of  mere  utter- 
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burnt  with  other  most  nro„i  '  .  '"^  ''^'"  poems, 

Emperor  a-d  by  RomL'^^r'"'  T^}^  »yi^tine 
«n.ain.     Possib^Jy  theyrie^ruldry  '  •'^■'■™«'"«"t'' 
darkness  of  an  Egyptian  tomh^T'"  *'"^  '<=«"»«• 
hands  of  some  lo^Sd  lover  T    '"/  "  T'"'*'^ 
at  Athos  may  even  now  be^n,;.    "'*'  *''*'=''  ""'"•' 
manuscript,  4ose  crabbed  eC«;  °'"  ""  ""'^'''nt 
or  ode  by  her  whom  the  ri^^L'*". '^"'""'^'^  'yri^ 
Poetess- just  as  they  terrne^Hn  '  "^^'^  ?,^  ""  '*'>«' 
was  to  them   the  Unth   m.^I^ T  *^  P°«*-' '^ho 
Graces,  the  child  of  F, a        T^^  ^^'  """«  of  the 
Sappho,  with  the  sweet  ;„?.    */lf  ^u"^^  "^  "-"«'- 
eyes,  the  dark  hyacrnth-coCr^d^h  •"^'•^-  '^"""'•"' 
cally.  the  work  of  the  marrll         ^^"-     ^"*'  P™eti- 
entirely  lost  to  us        "'"^"""s  ^-nger  of  LeJbos  is 

is  S  'literatrrotd7r  *  °'''-  «"«'-■  ^^at 
bronze,  but  in  old  daTsTncnLf  IT  » '""''''=  """^ 
noble  boast,  it  was  n^t  so  Vhff  ^■,  "?■"»"  P°^t's 

only  one  thlt  we  Sn.7me  fn  ^"'""''"'' ""  *''« 
remote  conjunction  .,^th  SappTo    "  ""^  P"""''"  "' 

-re  than  M«.  B^o^^^  ettt^S^dei^ 
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age.  Never  had  Love  such  a  singer.  Even  in  the 
few  lines  that  remain  to  ui  the  passion  seems  to 
scorch  and  burn.  But,  as  unjust  Time,  who  has 
crowned  her  with  the  barren  laurels  of  fame,  has 
twined  with  tlicin  the  dull  poppies  of  oblivion,  let  us 
turn  from  the  nii:re  memory  of  a  poetess  to  one  whose 
song  still  remains  to  us  as  an  imperishable  glory  to 
our  literature;  to  her  who  heard  the  cry  of  the 
children  from  dark  mine  and  crowded  factory,  and 
made  England  weep  over  its  little  ones ;  who,  m  the 
feigned  sonnets  fVom  the  Portuguese,  sang  of  the 
spSitual  mystery  of  Love,  and  of  the  intellectual  gifts 
that  Love  brings  to  the  soul ;  who  had  faith  in  all 
that  is  worthy,  and  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  great, 
and  pity  for  all  that  suffers;  who  wrote  the  Puion 
of  Poets  and  Casa  Guidi  Windowt  and  Aurora 
Leifih. 

As  one,  to  whom  I  owe  my  love  of  poetry  no  less 
than  my  love  of  country,  has  said  of  her ; 

Still  on  our  e*n  . 

The  cleur  'Excetnior'  from  a  woninn's  lip 
Rings  out  ftcroit  tlie  Apennines,  atthougtl 
The  woman'i  brow  liei  pate  and  cold  in  death 
With  all  the  mighty  marble  dead  in  Florence. 
For  while  great  aongt  can  stir  the  hearts  of  men, 
Spreading  their  full  vibrations  through  the  world 
In  ever-widening  circles  till  they  reach 
The  Throne  of  God,  and  song  becomes  a  prayer. 
And  prayer  brings  down  the  liberating  strength 
That  kindles  nations  to  heroic  deeds, 
She  lives — the  great-souled  ^loeteas  who  saw 
From  Casa  Guidi  windows  Freedom  dawn 
On  Italy,  and  gave  the  glory  back 
In  sunrise  hymns  to  all  Humanity ! 

She  lives  indeed,  and  not  alone  in  the  heart  of 
Shakespeare's  England,  but  in  tlic  heart  of  Dante's 
Italy  also.    To    Greek    literature    she   owed    her 
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that  fine,  eloquent  moutli.  timt  wp  ™n  J,?ii 

Flnr-n™  J      »""y  uiai  was  Uantcs  dreiim,  and  it 
If  one  were  asked   the  chief  qualities  of  Mr, 

letters  to  Mr.  Home  show  very  eleajv      Shi  r.f     "i 
to  sandoaper  her  muse.     She  SistSfncMe  s.nS 
ness  anS  artificial  polish.    In  her  very  rejection  of  at' 
fflZt  "•  T  "'•    ^^'  '"*«"'»«<J  t°  produce  a  ee"LYn 

iS.r'^n""'  "'"  """'r'''  »"''  "•'^  succeeded  :  and  her 
i..difference  to  complete  assonance  in  rhyme  often 
Rives  a  splendid  richness  to  her  verse   and  hw/ 
mto  it  a  nTeasuraUe  element  of  surprise  ""*' 

In  philosophy  she  was  a  Platonist,  in  politics  an 
Opportunist     She  attached  herself  to  n„^^rtfn„i 
party.     She  loved  the  people  ^Ji"!:  therw^fkW 
like,  and  kmgs  when  they  showed  themselves  To  £ 
men.   Of  the  real  value  an^  -otive  of^y  she  K 
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most  exalted  idea.  '  Poetry,'  she  ~nys,  in  the  preface 
of  one  of  her  volumes,  '  has  •■■i-cr;  js  strious  a  thing 
to  me  as  life  itself;  and  life  '.as  been  ii  very  serious 
thing.  There  has  been  no  p!  yi;.g  at  skittles  for  me 
in  either.  I  never  mistook  pie.'.'  u-i-  for  che  final  cause 
of  poetry,  nor  leisure  for  the  hour  of  the  poet.  I  have 
done  my  work  so  far,  not  as  mere  hand  and  head  wnrk 
apart  from  the  personal  being,  but  as  the  completest 
expression  of  that  being  to  which  I  could  attain.' 

It  certainly  is  her  completest  expression,  and 
through  it  she  realises  her  fullest  perfection.  '  The 
poet,'  she  says  elsewhere, '  is  at  once  richer  and  poorer 
than  he  used  to  be ;  he  wears  better  broadcloth,  but 
speaks  no  more  oracles. '  These  words  give  us  the 
keynote  to  her  view  of  the  poet's  mission.  He  was 
to  utter  Divine  oracles,  to  be  at  once  inspired  prophet 
and  holy  priest ;  and  as  such  we  may,  I  think,  with- 
out exaggeration,  conceive  her.  She  was  a  Sibyl 
delivering  a  message  to  the  world,  sometimes  through 
stammering  lips,  and  once  at  least  with  blinded  eyes, 
yet  always  with  the  true  fire  and  fervour  of  lofty 
and  unshaken  faith,  always  with  the  great  raptures 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  the  high  ardours  of  an  im- 
passioned soul.  As  we  read  her  best  poems  we  feel 
that,  though  Apollo's  shrine  be  empty  and  the  bronze 
tripod  overthrown,  and  the  vale  of  Delphi  desolate, 
still  the  Pythia  is  not  dead.  In  our  own  age  she 
has  sung  for  us,  and  this  land  gave  her  new  birth. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Browning  is  the  wisest  of  the  Sibyls, 
wiser  even  than  that  mighty  figure  whom  Michael 
Angelo  has  painted  on  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
at  Rome,  poring  over  the  scroll  of  mystery,  and 
trying  to  decipher  the  secrets  of  Fate ;  for  she 
realised  that,  while  knowledge  is  power,  suffering  is 
part  of  knowledge. 
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bute  the  really  remarUKi  .    "^''''"ed  to  attri- 

?ong  that  charJctS  the  k«r^'r;"?  °'  ^"'"'"''^ 
«  England.     No  country  h":  ever  t-^"'  ''"'"'•^ 
poetesses  at  once       InrfZ^       if        "*'*  ^°  "any 
that  the  Greeks  had  onlvnt^  '"  °"^  ^^^embeR 
times  apt  to  fancy  that  we  h   ""T''  °"^  '^  ^"'"e- 
yet  th/work   3oL   by  women' in"tr"^i     ^""^ 
poetry  is  reaUy  of  a  verv  h^h^f    J     ,"'^   'P''^''^  of 
I"  England  we  have  affi  f-dard  of  excellence, 
rate  the  val„e  of  trad  t^nn    •      r.  ^""""^  *°  ""der- 
eagerness  to  find  a  new  voL  ani'Tf "?     '".  °"^ 
music,  we  have  forimtfln  1.        u     a. fresh  mode  of 
be.     We  look  first  fort  rT  ^.^autiful  Echo  may 
and  these  are?  h.deedt^d.'fef'''^  ""-^  P^'-sonality^ 
masterpieces  of  our  IteJ  '  f     "/r*"^^^^^   °^  ^^^ 
verse;  but  deliberate  cutureann'"  .'".  P"""^^  °' 
best  models,  if  united  /„„„      »^.?  "^""^^  "^  the 
and  a  natu^  susceptible  „f.'-*'^  temperament 
may  produce  much  S mt  k  L^  '''uf '^  -mpressions. 
worthyofpraL      It  wou/b^?t' ?""''''  '^^'  ^ 
give  a  complete  catalog";  of  all  /)'  ""P^'^'^'We  to 
smceMrs.  Browning-s  dfv  h»^;„  <■  •  i'^  "^"""^n  "-bo 
Mrs.  Pfeiffer  M^^R^f        i.--"'^'*  '"*«  and  lyre. 
Webster.  Graham  ?oi%ltr;,*'% V^*'* 
Jean  Ingelow,  Miss  Mav  K^'n^  11   »,*^*T  ^°'"'^»>n, 
May  PrS^yn.C  cS   Mr,  I1  ^^'%Kf^^'  ^i^s 
man.  and  many  othe^  h«vi  h      ^^"^,'/'  ^'^^  Chap- 
in  poetry,  eith'^r  in  Ihe  ^rave' n'"^  ^°°^  ^°* 
thoughtful  and  intelletuaf  verse    or"in  .T"'^,^  ?^ 
and  graceful  forms  of  old  French  son^         •  ''^u* 
romantic  manner   of  antinue    [LlI^T^'  "^  '"  *''« 
.'moments  monument,'  as   RosseUi^^lT^ '•.  *^"* 
mlense  and  concentrated  sontf  VcS^  1' 
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is  tempted  to  wish  that  the  quick,  artistic  faculty 
that  women  undoubtedly  possess  developed  itself 
somewhat  more  in  prose  and  somewhat  less  in  verse. 
Poetry  is  for  our  highest  moods,  when  we  wish  to 
be  with  the  gods,  and  in  our  poetry  nothing  but  the 
very  best  should  satisfy  us;  but  prose  is  for  our 
daily  bread,  and  the  lack  of  good  prose  is  one  of 
the  chief  blots  on  our  culture.  French  prose,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  ordinary  writers,  is  always 
readable,  but  English  prose  is  detestable.  We  have 
a  few,  a  very  few,  masters,  such  as  they  are.  We 
have  Carlyle,  who  should  not  be  imitated  ;  and  Mr. 
Pater,  who,  through  the  subtle  perfection  of  his 
form,  is  inimitable  absolutely ;  and  Mr.  Froude,  who 
is  useful;  and  Matthew  .iVmold,  who  is  a  model; 
and  Mr.  George  Meredith,  who  is  a  warning ;  and 
Mr.  Lang,  who  is  the  divine  amateur;  and  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  is  the  humane  artist;  and  Mr. 
Ruskin,  whose  rhythm  and  colour  and  fine  rhetoric 
and  marvellous  music  of  words  are  entirely  un- 
attainable. But  the  general  prose  that  one  reads 
in  magazines  and  in  newspapers  is  terribly  dull 
and  cumbrous,  heavy  in  movement  and  uncouth 
or  exaggerated  in  expression.  Possibly  some  day 
our  women  of  letters  will  apply  themselves  more 
definitely  to  prose. 

Their  light  touch,  and  exquisite  ear,  and  delicate 
sense  of  balance  and  proportion  would  be  of  no 
small  service  to  us.  I  can  fancy  women  bringing 
a  new  manner  into  our  literature. 

However,  we  have  to  deal  here  with  women  as 
poetesses,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though 
Mrs.  Browning's  influence  undoubtedlj;  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  development  of  this  new  song- 
movement,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  still  there  seems  to 
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-We.  .not  the  «r«tt  AetfcliJ,?- 

I  ^t''tt  wfs  fhSEb'""*f1. ^'^  '  —t  say 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  c^nJSr?.  "t'l''?!  B^'-""^.  wH'o 
that  Mr.  Freeman  wodd^beaL ''r  "°  '^''"bt 
notice  to  produce  some  wonderf.fl  i  "*  "  """"enfs 
poetess,  whose  works  ZnotK  i"  °'' ^'°'''"''" 

glossary,   and   even   with    ,>«      -5  '^"^  ^'"'""t  a 
unintelligible.      For  mv  .       ""^    ""'^    completely 

withthe*^bbessJuli.7whrw?„f'  ^^  '^""t-"* 
about  hawking;   and    a'ftlr   hi  /  ^n'^siastically 
Anne  Askew.  Iho  ?„  prison  aSd  on  Tl?""   '"^"*'°" 
fiery  martyrdom  wrote  a  ba"«Ht(.^i,*''*  *''«  °f  ^" 
f  pathetic  and  historica'  intfrel    o  ^'^'  "S  ""^  ^"te. 
'  most  sweet  and  sentent  !^,    ?h   9"^^"  Elizabeth's 
is  .highly  praised 'ly'Snhl^    °"  Mary  Stuart 
critic,  as  an  example  of' Fv»"'  *  contemporary 
m  Lite«ture.'  wZh  somfee'emr  *''^  ^"^^^""^ 
epithet  for  such  a  great  Oup^'c'  '  ''"^  suitable 
^he  applies  to  the  Srtunate  0„^«  ""'i  J^^  »"■" 
daughter  of  debate,' harofc^,,?"T  °^^''°'s.  <the 
'"to  literature.      The  Counf?     '  l°'i?  "'"*=«  Passed 
J'hilip    Sidney's   skter.   wa^'"^„,t  ^r^'°^«'  Sir 
poetess  in  her  day  ™"''"    admired  as  a 

mI'eL&'S'  S^i°s;::'/"''^-'y  -bie 

Manan.  the  Faire  Q^eenenff  "  ^'''^'^die  of 
years  later  the  '  no  Je  kdt  "^'  ""^  a  fe^ 
wote  A  Chain  of  Pearl  wWl,  ^  """  ^riwrose' 
the  'peerless  graces' of  ril;  "  f^P^^-gyrie  on 
the  fXnd  and^d^er  of  DrZmond '''f^**°'P'=*''. 
"en;    Lady  Maiy  '^^^SZZ^^'^:^^^ 
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dedicated  The  Alchemist:  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
the  sister  of  Charles  i.,  should  also  be  mentioned. 

After  the  Restoration  women  applied  themselves 
with  still  greater  ardour  to  the  study  of  literature 
and  the  practice  of  poetry.  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  was  a  true  woman  of  letters,  and  some 
of  her  verses  are  extremely  pretty  and  graceful. 
Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  was  the  first  Englishwoman  who 
adopted  literature  as  a  regular  profession.  Mrs. 
Katharine  Philips,  according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  invented 
sentimentality.  As  she  was  praised  by  Dryden, 
and  mourned  by  Cowley,  let  us  hope  she  may  be 
forgiven.  Keats  came  across  her  poems  at  Oxford 
when  he  was  writing  Endymion,  and  found  in  one 
of  them  '  a  most  delicate  fancy  of  the  Fletcher 
kind ' ;  but  I  fear  nobody  reads  the  Matchless 
Orinda  now.  Of  Lady  Winchelsea's  Nocturnal 
Reverie  Wordsworth  said  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Pope's  Windsor  Forest,  it  was  the  only  poem  of 
the  period  intervening  between  Paradise  Lost  and 
Thomson's  Seasons  that  contained  a  single  new 
image  of  external  nature.  Lady  Rachel  Russell, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the  letter- 
writing  literature  of  England ;  Eliza  Haywood,  who 
is  immortalised  by  the  badness  of  her  work,  and  has 
a  niche  in  The  Dunciad;  and  the  Marchioness  of 
Wharton,  whose  poems  Waller  said  he  admired, 
are  very  remarkable  types,  the  finest  of  them  being, 
of  course,  the  first  named,  who  was  a  woman  of 
heroic  mould  and  of  a  most  noble  dignity  of  nature. 

Indeed,  though  the  English  poetesses  up  to  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Browning  cannot  be  said  to  have 
produced  any  work  of  absolute  genius,  they  are 
certainly  interesting  figures,  fascinating  subjects  for 
study.  Amongst  them  we  find  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
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Montague,  who  had  aU  the  caprice  of  Cleonatr. 

Ce^thVrrwh'""%'''^  '^^"'^''tf"!  reading  "P*^:- 
t^entUvre,  who  wrote  one  brilliant  comedv-  T  .nt 
Anne  Barnard,  whose  Auld  Kn/.i„^^  '  ^"^ 
described  by  Sr  Walter  So„ff         .       ^''"^    '^^ 

Vanessa  and  the  Stella"  of  Deaf SwiKhfe.' M^lf 
More;  the  industrious  Joanna  Sie     the  -h""-"' 

described  in  one.of  MsT/veVlftte^s'  t^'h"  sSt 
'the  personification  of  Brompton-pink  satin  rf™.? 
white  satin  shoes,  red  cheeks,  snub  nose  Tnd  hi; 
ha,r  u  la  Sappho';  Mrs.  Ratcliffe,  who  introduced 

of  whom  Gibbon  said  that  she  was  '  mId?for?nr' 

ite  'fadvVuff  °-'>-\^ro^:iSu^- 

Msiers,  L,ady  Dufferm  and  Jlrs.  Norton-  Mrc 
Tighe.  v^hose  Psyche  Keats  read  with  pi™ : 
heTtt,"    m^s^'r""'"  '"""^"""^  blue-stoTngL' 

Regent,  played  divin^ely  in  t^e  ^^31/^^' 
brutally  attacked   by   Gifford.  and   his  left   ,,7 
pathetic  little  poem  ion  the  sAowdrojTa^Emii; 
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Bronte,  whose  poems  are  instinct  with  tragic  power, 
and  seem  often  on  the  verge  of  being  great. 

Old  fashions  in  literat"re  are  not  so  pleasant  as 
old  fashions  in  dress.  I  like  the  costume  of  the  an[e 
of  powder  better  than  the  poetry  of  the  age  of  Poye. 
But  if  one  adopts  the  historical  standpoint — and 
this  is,  indeed,  the  only  standpoint  from  which  we 
can  ever  form  a  fair  estimate  of  work  that  is  not 
absolutely  of  the  highest  order — we  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  many  of  the  English  poetesses  who  pre- 
ceded Mrs.  Browning  were  women  of  no  ordinary 
talent,  and  that  if  the  majority  of  them  looked  upon 
poetry  simply  as  a  department  of  belles  lettres,  so  in 
most  cases  did  their  contemporaries.  Since  Mrs. 
Browning's  day  our  woods  have  become  full  of 
singing  birds,  and  if  I  venture  to  ask  them  to  apply 
themselves  more  to  prose  and  less  to  song,  it  is  not 
that  I  like  poetical  prose,  but  that  I  love  the  prose 
of  poets. 
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(Bngliik  Illutlraled  Magatint,  Jmnuary  188D.) 

PR9FESSIONAL  models  are  a  purely  modem 
invention.  To  the  Greeks,  for  instance,  they 
were  quite  unknown.      Mr.   Mahaffy,  it  is 

tn"th!  ".'  i**lf*  ^^Tl^i  "sed  to  present  peacocks 
to  the  great  ladies  of  Athenian  society  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  sit  to  his  friend  Phidias,  and  we 
f  T  -r^*  P"lygnotus  introduced  into  his  picture 
of  the  Trojan  women  the  face  of  Elpinice,  the  cele- 
brated sister  of  the  great  Conservative  leader  of  the 
day,  but  these  grandes  dames  clearly  do  not  come 

""^*'"i!i"j,''**''^'?'"y-  ^«  *'°'"  tf'e  old  masters,  they 
undoubtedly  made  constant  studies  from  their  pupils 
and  apprentices,  and  even  their  religious  pictures 
are  full  of  the  portraits  of  their  friends  and  rdations, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  people  whose 
sole  profession  is  to  pose.  In  fact  the  model,  in  our 
Sc"  oo°i.  '"       ^"^''*'  *="**'°'»  of  Academic 

Every  country  now  has  its  own  models,  except 
America.  In  ffew  York,  and  even  in  Boston,  a 
good  model  IS  so  great  a  rarity  that  most  of  the 
artists  are  reduced  to  painting  Niagara  and  million- 
aires.  In  Europe,  however,  it  is  different.  Here 
we  have  plenty  of  models,  and  of  every  nationality 
1  he  Italian  models  are  the  best.     The  natural  grace 
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of  1  lei.  attitudes,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  pictur- 
esqueness  of  their  culouring,  makes  them  facile — 
often  too  facile — subjects  for  the  painter's  brush. 
The  French  models,  though  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
Italian,  possess  a  quickness  of  intellectual  sympathy, 
a  capacity,  in  fact,  of  underFtur.ding  the  artist,  which 
is  quite  remarkable.     They  have  also  a  great  com- 
mand over  the  varieties  of  facial  expression,  are 
peculiarly  dramatic,  and  can  chatter  the  arffot  of 
the  atelier  as  cleverly  as  the  critic  of  the  Gil  Bleu. 
The  English  models  form  a  class  entirely  by  them- 
selves.    They  are  not  so  picturesque  as  the  Italian, 
nor  so  clever  as  the  French,  and  they  have  absolutely 
no  tradition,  so  to  speak,  of  their  order.     Now  and 
then  some  old  veteran  knocks  at  a  studio  door,  and 
proposes  to  sit  as  Ajax  defying  the  lightning,  or  as 
King  Lear  upon  the  blasted  heath.     One  of  them 
some  time  ago  called  on  a  popular  painter  who, 
happening  at  the  moment  to  require  his  services, 
engaged  him,  and  told  him  to  begin  by  kneeling 
down  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.     '  Shall  I  be  Biblical 
or  Shakespearean,  sir  ? '  asked  the  veteran.     '  Well 
— Shakespearean, 'answered  the  artist,  wondering  by 
what  subtle  nuance  of  expres'^ion  the  model  would 
convey  the  difference.     '  All  rifjht,  sir,'  said  the  pro- 
fessor of  posing,  and  he  solemnly  knelt  down  and 
began  to  wink  with  his  left  eye  I    This  class,  how- 
ever, is  dying  out.     As  a  rule  the  model,  nowadays, 
is  a  pretty  girl,  from  about  twelve  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  who  knows  nothing  about  art,  cares 
less,  and  is  merely  anxious  to  earn  seven  or  eight 
shillings  a   day   without  much   trouble.      English 
models  rarely  look  at  a  picture,  and  never  venture 
on  any  aesthetic  theories.     In  fact,  they  realise  very 
completely  Mr.  Whistler's  idea  of  the  function  of  an 
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sHenl*!^!'  ''"i;  "',''''  r"  "°  criticisms  .t  all     Thev 
sionist  as  reldUv   a     to  ''r'"*''^  ^'J-'K  ""pres- 

f.ol.  ?n?lh,  Sh  "]'XT','»;"n"  ""  "'«»'  -' 

Phffibus.  who  thi^ikr  hat  .n  '"n  P'P"'?'  ^"'  M'- 
are  necessari?v  n  I.     '1        ®"  ■'^""y  aftixtic  subjects 

if  necessary  r^  '    ''  '^"^  *''«&"•'-  'landscape 
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quite  ready  to  appreciate  the  artist  as  a  man.  They 
are  very  sensitive  to  Icindness,  respect  and  generosity. 
A  beautiful  model  who  had  sat  for  two  years  to  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  English  painters,  got 
enRiiged  to  a  street  vendor  of  penny  ices.  On  her 
miirriiige  tlie  painter  sent  her  a  pretty  wedding 
present,  iiiui  received  in  return  a  nice  letter  of  thanks 
with  tlie  following  remarkable  postscript : '  Never  eat 
the  gieen  ices  1 ' 

When  they  are  tired  a  wise  artist  gives  them  a 
rest.  Then  they  sit  in  a  chair  and  read  penny 
dreadfuls,  till  they  are  roused  from  the  tragedy  of 
literature  to  take  their  place  again  in  the  tragedy  of 
art  A  few  of  them  smoke  cigarettes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  regarded  by  the  other  models  as  showing  a 
want  of  seriousness,  and  is  not  generally  approved 
of.  They  are  engaged  bv  the  day  and  by  the  half- 
day.  The  tariff  is  a  shilling  an  hour,  to  which  great 
artists  usually  add  an  omnibus  fare.  The  two  best 
things  about  them  are  their  extraordinary  prettiness, 
and  their  extreme  respectability.  As  a  class  they 
are  very  well  behaved,  particularly  those  who  sit  for 
the  figure,  a  fact  which  is  curious  or  natural  accord- 
ing to  the  view  one  takes  of  human  nature.  They 
usually  marry  well,  and  sometimes  they  marry  the 
artist.  For  an  artist  to  marry  his  model  is  as  fatal 
as  for  a  gourmet  to  marry  his  cook :  the  one  gets  no 
sittings,  and  the  other  gets  no  dinners. 

On  the  whole  the  English  female  models  are  very 
naive,  very  natural,  and  very  good-humoured.  The 
virtues  which  the  artist  values  most  in  them  are 
prettiness  and  punctuality.  Every  sensible  model 
consequently  keeps  a  diary  of  her  engagements,  and 
dresses  neatly.  The  bad  season  is,  of  course,  the 
summer,  when  the  artists  are  out  of  town.  How- 
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ever,  of  late  yetn  some  artist*  have  enffaired  their 
models  to  foflowthem.  and  the  wife  of  o^f  „„ 
most  charmmB  painters  has  often  had  three  or  four 
models  underlher  charge  in  the  country,  so  that  tlie 
work  of  her  husband  and  his  friends  should  not  be 

to  the  h  tie  seaport  villages  or  forest  hamlets  where 
the  pamters  congregate.  The  English  models,  how- 
ever  wait  paUently  in  London.  Ss  a  rule,  t  U  tL 

theu-  parents,  and  help  to  support  the  house.  They 
have  eveiy  quahficatron  for  Ibeing  immortalised  in 

ft  TTi}^"'."  '•"''""^"'  '""•l^-  The  ha..ds  of 
the  English  model  are  nearly  always  coarse  and  red. 
As  for  the  male  models,  there  is  the  veteran  whom 
we  have  mentioned  above.  He  has  all  the  traditions 
th,  .!J?^i"k  ^  y'*''  "'"^  "  "-P'^^y  d^appearing  with 
«b^.,»  p  '  ■•*  '■«?/"«="'*•  An  old  man  who** talks 
about  Fuseh  is.  of  course,  unendurable,  and.  besides, 
patriarchs  have  ceased  to  be  fashionable  subjects. 
Then  there  is  the  true  Academy  model  He  is 
usually  a  man  of  thirty,  rarely  go.fd-looking.  but  a 

theosis  of  anatomy,  and  is  so  conscious  of  his  own 

tC""""  -f"'  ^^  *f  ^  r"  °f  his  tibia  and  l^ 
thorax,  as  if  no  one  else  had  anything  of  the  kind. 
Then  come  the  Oriental  models.  The  supply  of 
these  IS  limited,  but  there  are  always  about  i  dozen 
in  London.  The/  are  very  much  sought  after  as 
they  can  remain  immobile  for  hours,  and  generally 
possess  lovely  costumes.  However,  they  have  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  English  art,  which  they  regard 
as  something  between  a  vulgar  personality  and  a 
commonplace  photograph.  Next  we  have  the  Italian 
youth  who  has  come  over  speciaUy  to  be  a  model,  or 
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take*  to  it  when  his  organ  is  out  of  repair.  H«  b 
often  qiiite  charming  witii  his  large  melancholy  eyra, 
his  crisp  liuir,  and  liis  slim  brown  figure.  It  is  true 
he  eats  garlic,  but  then  he  c  >ii  stand  like  a  faun  and 
couch  like  a  leopard,  so  he  is  forifiven.  He  is  always 
fkill  of  pretty  compliments,  and  has  been  known  to 
have  kmd  words  of  encouragement  for  even  our 
greatest  artists.  As  for  tlie  Knulisli  lad  of  the  same 
age,  he  never  sits  at  all.  Apparently  he  does  not 
regard  the  career  of  a  model  as  a  serious  profession. 
In  any  ease  he  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  got  hold  of. 
English  boys,  too,  are  diHicult  to  find.  Sometimes 
an  ex-model  who  has  a  son  will  curl  his  hair,  and 
wash  his  t'lice,  and  bring  him  the  round  of  the  studios, 
all  soap  and  shininess.  The  young  school  don't  like 
him,  but  the  older  school  do.  and  when  he  appears 
on  the  walls  of  the  Royol  .Academy  he  is  called  The 
Infant  Samuel.  Occasionally  also  an  artist  catches 
a  couple  of  gamins  in  the  gutter  and  asks  them 
to  come  to  ins  studio.  The  first  time  they  always 
appear,  but  after  that  they  don't  keep  their  appoint- 
ments. They  dislike  sittmg  still,  and  have  •  strong 
and  perhaps  natural  objection  to  looking  pathetic. 
Besides,  tliey  are  always  under  the  impression  that 
the  artist  is  laughing  ot  them.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  but 
there  is  ••.>  k.i  ^'  that  the  poor  are  completely  un- 
consciou':  it  tl>^ii'  'Wn  picturesqueness.  Those  of 
them  w'  a  c.u  oe  UAUiiced  to  sit  do  so  with  the  idea 
that  the  artist  is  merely  a  benevolent  philanthropist 
who  has  cliosen  an  eccentric  method  of  distributing 
alms  to  the  undeserving.  Perhaps  the  School  Board 
will  teach  the  London  gamin  his  own  artistic  value, 
and  then  they  will  be  better  models  than  they  are 
now.  One  remarkable  privilege  belongs  to  the 
Academy  model,  that  of  extorting  a  sovereign  from 
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my  newly  elected  Associate  or  R.A.     Tl.cv  wsit  at 
Burl,nKt,.n  Hou«.  till  the  ann.,.mcc,nc„t   is  „.^' 
and  then  race  to  the  ImpU-ss  artiste  hows^..     The  m^c 
who  «T.ves  «rst  r^.ccivcl  the  ,„„„ey.     Thcv  have    ,( 
,^^.^".7""'"'""'''^''  »'  »''«'  '"'"K  HI  1«-,k!s  t'„y 

not      1  H    •  fL"  "  'r""'*"^"'"'^  "  r«-int  of  honour 
to  tZs^A         ■""""  °*  l"«o,»„tio„/  The  race  Ls 
Besides  tiie  professional  posers  of  the  studio  there 
are  posers  of  tW  Kow.  the^sers  at  after  oo„  teas 
the  posers  in  pohtus  a,„!   the   circus   posers.     Al 

can  give  the  youn^  painter  infiniti   suffcestions   for 
they  brmg   ,nto  Iheir  nrt  an  el,„,e,/of  i.ess 

of  mot,o„  and  of  constant  change  that   the   st   dio 

"Uves  oTr;^- '"'■  ■  ■    .^^''"'.' '''  "'t""tin«  in  tile  e 

slaves  of  the  rinx   is  that  with  them  iViuity  is  nii 

unconscjous  result  not  i.  conscious  aim.  the  res  it  n 

dlln    t'>%'n''thematicnl  calculation  of  curves  and 

ni^l  f  T'^!^»?"'^^'''«1"""""'"'  "<•  forces,  and  of 

gr.iccf.i  though  grace  is  never  his  nl.jcet  •  he  is 
graceful  because  he  does  what  he  has  to  don  the  be  t 

nw      i  •  I     "  ^T^"^  ^'^''^  '■'■^'^  •"  ^''-me  to  life 
now.  which  considering  the  probable  severity  of  his 

the  theatr/  ^"^  far  oftener  at  the  circus  than  at 
the  theatre  A  good  circus  is  an  oasis  of  Hellenism 
n.  8  world  that  reads  too  much  to  be  wise,  and  th"nk^ 
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too  much  to  be  beautiful.  If  it  '.vere  not  for  the 
running-ground  at  Eton,  the  towing-path  at  Oxford, 
the  Thames  swimming-baths,  and  the  yearly  circuses, 
humanity  wo'iM  forget  the  plastic  perfection  of  ite 
own  form,  i  degenerate  into  a  race  of  short- 
sighted professors  and  spectacled  prMeuses.  Not 
that  the  circus  proprietors  are,  as  a  rule,  conscious 
of  their  high  mission.  Do  they  not  bore  us  with 
the  haute  ecole,  and  weary  us  with  Shakespearean 
clowns  ?  Still,  at  least,  they  give  us  acrobats,  and 
the  acrobat  is  an  artist.  The  mere  fact  that  he 
never  speaks  to  the  audience  shows  how  well  he 
appreciates  the  great  truth  that  the  aim  of  art  is  not 
to  reveal  personality  but  to  please.  The  clown 
may  be  blatant,  but  the  acrobat  is  always  beautiful. 
He  is  an  interesting  combination  of  the  spirit  of 
Greek  sculpture  with  the  spangles  of  the  modern 
costumier.  He  has  even  had  his  niche  in  the  novels 
of  our  age,  and  if  Manette  Salomon  be  the  unmask- 
ing of  the  model,  Les  Frires  Zemganno  is  the 
apotheosis  of  the  acrobat 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  model 
on  our  English  school  of  painting,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  altogether  good.  It  is,  of  course,  an 
advantage  for  the  young  artist  sitting  in  his  studio 
to  be  able  to  isolate  '  a  little  corner  of  life,  as  the 
French  say,  from  disturbing  surroundings,  and  to 
study  it  under  certain  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
But  this  very  isolation  leads  often  to  mere  manner- 
ism in  the  painter,  and  robs,  him  of  that  broad 
acceptance  of  the  general  facts  of  life  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  art.  Model-painting,  in  a  word, 
while  it  may  be-  the  condition  of  art,  is  not  by  any 
means  its  aim  It  is  simply  practice,  not  perfection. 
Its  use  trains  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  painter, 
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its  abuse  produces  in  his  work  an  effect  of  mere 
posing  and  prettiness.     It  is  the  secret  of  much  of 
the  artificiahty  of  modern  art,  this  constant  posing 
of  pretty  people,  and  when  art  becomes  artifitial  it 
becomes  monotonous.     Outside  the  little  world  of 
the  studio,  with  its  draperies  and  its  bric-a-brac,  lies 
the  world  of  life  with  its  infinite,  its  Shakespearean 
variety.      We  must,  however,  distinguish  between 
the  two  kmds  of  models,  those  who  sit  for  the  figure 
and  those  who  sit  for  the  costume.     The  study  of 
the  first  IS  always  excellent,  but  the  costume-model 
is  becoming  rather  wearisome  in  modem  pictures 
It  IS  reaUy  of  very  Uttle  use  to  dress  up  a  London 
girl  m  Greek  draperies  and  to  paint  her  as  a  goddess. 
The  robe  may  be  the  robe  of  Athens,  but  the  face  is 
usuaUy  the  face  of  Brompton.     Now  and  then,  it  is 
true,  one  comes  across  a  model  whose  face  is  an 
exquisite  anachronism,  and  who  looks  lovely  and 
natural  m  the  dress  of  any  century  but  her  own. 
This,  however,  is  rather  rare.     As  a  rule  models  are 
absolutely  de  noire  stick,  and  should  be  painted  as 
such.     Unfortunately  they  are  not,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  are  shown  every  year  a  series  of  scenes 
from  fancy  dress  balls  which  are  called   historical 
pictures,  but  are  little  more  than  mediocre  repre- 
sentations of   modem    people    masquerading.      In 
France  they  are  wiser.     The  French  painter  uses  the 
model  simply  for  study ;  for  the  finished  picture  he 
goes  direct  to  life. 

However,  we  must  not  blame  the  sitters  for  the 
shortcommgs  of  the  artists.  The  EngUsh  models  are 
a  well-behaved  and  hard-working  class,  and  if  they 
are  more  interested  in  artists  than  m  art,  a  large  section 
of  the  public  is  in  the  same  condition,  and  most  of 
our  modem  exhibitions  seem  to  justify  its  choice. 
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LETTER  TO  JOAQUIN  MILLER 

Written  to  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  in  reply  to  a  letter,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1883,  in  reference  to  the  behaviour  of  a  section  of  the 
audience  at  Wilde's  lecture  on  the  English  Renaissance  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  Rochester,  New  York  State,  on  February  7. 
It  was  first  published  in  a  volume  called  Decoratite  Art  in  America, 
containing  unauthorised  reprints  of  certain  reviews  and  letters 
contributed  by  Wilde  to  English  newspapers.  (New  York: 
Brentano't,  1906.) 

St.  Loon,  February  28, 1882. 

MY  DEAR  JOAQUIN  MILLER,— I  thank 
you  for  your  chivalrous  and  courteous 
letter.  Believe  me,  I  would  as  lief  judge 
of  the  strength  and  splendour  of  sun  and  sea  by  the 
dust  that  dances  in  the  beam  and  the  bubble  that 
breaks  on  the  wave,  as  take  the  petty  and  profitless 
vulgarity  of  one  or  two  insignificant  towns  as  any 
test  or  standard  of  the  real  spirit  of  a  sane,  strong 
and  simple  people,  or  allow  it  to  affect  my  respect 
for  the  many  noble  men  or  women  whom  it  has 
been  my  privilege  in  this  great  country  to  know. 

For  myself  and  the  cause  which  I  represent  I  have 
no  fears  as  regards  the  future.  Slander  and  folly 
have  their  way  for  a  season,  but  for  a  season  only ; 
while,  as  touching  the  few  provincial  newspapers 
which  have  so  vainly  assailed  me,  or  that  ignorant 
and  itinerant  libeller  of  New  England  who  goes 
lecturing  from  village  to  village  in  such  open  and 
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ostentatious  isolation,  be  sure  I  have  no  time  to 
waste  on  theiiL  Youth  being  so  glorious,  art  so 
P  .•^,'?^  the  very  world  about  us  so  fuU  of 
beautiful  thmgs.  and  things  worthy  of  reverence,  and 
things  honourable,  how  should  one  stop  to  listen  to 
the  lucubrations  of  a  literary  gamin,  to  the  brawling 
pd  mouthm^  of  a  man  whose  praise  would  be  ^ 
msolent  as  his  slander  is  impotent,  or  to  the  irre- 
sponsible and  urepressible  chatter  of  the  profession- 
ally unproductive  ?  ^ 

It  is  a  great  advantage.  I  admit,  to  have  done 
nothmg,  but  one  must  not  abuse  even  that  ad- 
vantage. 

Who,  after  aU,  that  I  should  write  of  him,  is  this 
scnbbhng  anonymuncule  in  grand  old  Massachusetts 
who  scrawls  and  screams  so  glibly  about  what  he  can- 
not "nderstand  ?    This  apostle  of  inhospitality,  who 
dehghts  to  defile,  to  desecrate,  and  to  defame  the 
gracious  courtesies  he  is  unworthy  to  enjoy  ?     Who 
are    these    scribes  who.    passing  with    purposeless 
aUcnty  from  the  Police  iVm.  to  the  PartLn^n  and 
from  crime  to  cnticism,  sway  with  such  serene  in- 
CM)acity  the    office    which  they  so  lately  swept? 
Narcissuses  of  imbecility,'  what  should  they  see  in 
the  clear  watere  of  Beauty  and  in  the  weU  undefiled 
ot  Iruth  but  theshiftmg  and  shadowy  image  of  their 
own  substantial  stupidity  ?    Secure  of  that  obUvion 
lor  which    they   toU    so  laboriously  and,   I   must 
acknowledge,  with  such  success,  let  them  peer  at  us 
through  their  telescopes  and  report  what  they  like 
of  us.     But,  my  dear  Joaquin,  should  we  put  them 
to  b"        ™'*="'*'=°P«  there  would  be  reaUy  nothii^ 

I  look  forward  to  passing  another  delightful  even- 
ing with  you  on  my  return  to  New  York,  and  I  need 
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not  tell  you  that  whenever  you  visit  England  you 
will  be  received  with  that  courtesy  with  which  it  is 
our  pleasure  to  welcome  all  Americans,  and  that 
honour  with  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  greet  all 
poets. — Most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

JscAR  Wilde. 
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{World,  Norember  14,  1883.) 

F"^-  ?'"'r.-.^"'l«>   Exeter,   to  J.   M'Neil] 
II 

(Tor«,  February  M,  1884.) 

once  tw7painS«  called  RenT"-5'  ^-^^  there   were 

in  "^m^Xnli^™^;  ti:=at"t  rb""'  "^  V"' 
III 

(ITgrU,  November  24,  1888.) 
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REPLY  TO  WHISTLER 

(TrM,  Juuwy  »,  1800.) 

To  the  Editor  of  Truth. 

SIR, — I  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  public  is 
in  the  very  smallest  degree  interested  in  the 
shriU  shrieks  of  •  Plagiarism  '  that  proceed 
from  time  to  time  out  of  the  lips  of  silly  vanity  or 
incompetent  mediocrity. 

However,  as  Mr.  James  Whistler  has  had  the 
impertinence  to  attack  me  with  both  venom  and 
vulgarity  in  your  columns,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  state  that  the  assertions  contained  in  his  letter 
are  as  deliberately  untrue  as  they  are  deliberately 
offensive. 

The  definition  of  a  disciple  as  one  who  has  the 
courage  of  the  opinions  of  his  master  is  really  too 
old  even  for  Mr.  Whistler  to  be  allowed  to  claim 
it,  and  as  for  borrowing  Mr.  Whistler's  ideas  about 
art,  the  only  thoroughly  original  ideas  I  have  ever 
heard  him  express  have  had  reference  to  his  own 
superiority  as  a  painter  over  painters  greater  than 
himself. 

It  is  a  trouble  for  any  gentleman  to  have  to 
notice  the  lucubrations  of  so  ill-bred  and  ignorant 
8  person  as  Mr.  Whistler,  but  your  publication  of 
his  insolent  letter  left  me  no  option  in  the  matter. — 
I  remain,  sir,  faithftilly  yours,         Oscae  Wilde. 

in  Tm  Siium,  Chiuu,  S.W, 
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Mr.  Wilde's  Bad  Case 

(«.  Jamu'i  OaMttte,  June  26,  1890.) 

S To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette. 
7^    «''?  ''^*i  y*"""  criticism  of  my  storv 

its  meritro/de^e'its  ts  De^^on^n*'"""  *°-'^^'="'« 
of  personality.  EnKland  H  frl';"'  °'  '*"  ^"^ 
"S  EngU  critiSmVperfeSS  C"a  Tea^f 

of  understanding  how  ^  "woT  ^f 'IV"'''^' k' 
art  ann'.^'"/'"'"-'''  '^^'"dpoint.  The  sphere  of 
^n^dXaltP'and  ifi^^'irth'"  «''-'"'«'y^^c1 
the    tJL   thai    we   owe   th.       '°"^™"  '^t^^^" 

which  was  printed  in  large  letters :-        ^  *"' 

MR.    OSCAR   WIIJJe's 

LATEST  advertisement: 

A  BAD   CASE. 
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Whether  the  expression  'A  Bad  Case'  refers 
to  my  book  or  to  the  present  position  of  the 
Government,  I  cannot  tell.  What  was  silly  and 
unnecessary  was  the  use  of  the  term  '  advertisement' 

I  think  1  may  say  without  vanity — thougli  I  do 
not  wish  to  appear  to  run  vanity  down — that  of 
all  men  in  England  I  am  the  one  who  requires 
least  advertisement.  I  am  tired  to  death  of  being 
advertised — I  feel  no  thrill  when  I  see  my  name 
in  a  paper.  The  chronicle  does  not  interest  me 
any  more.  I  wrote  this  book  entirely  for  my  own 
pleasure,  and  it  gave  me  very  great  pleasure  to  w.  ite 
it  Whetlier  it  becomes  popular  or  not  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference  to  me.  I  am  afraid,  Sir, 
that  the  real  advertisement  is  your  cleverly  written 
article.  The  English  public,  as  a  mass,  takes  no 
interest  in  a  work  of  art  until  it  is  told  that  the 
work  in  question  is  immoral,  and  your  reclame  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  largely  increase  the  sale  of  the 
magazine ;  in  which  sale  I  may  mention  with  some 
regret,  I  have  no  pecuniary  interest. — I  remain,  Sur, 
your  obedient  servant,  Oscab  Wiloe. 

10  Tnm  Stmvt,  Chujk*,  /um  25. 


Eri 


Mb.  Oscab  Wilde  Aoain 

(,St.  Jamu't  OamUt,  Jane  !7, 1890.) 

SiB, — In  your  issue  of  to-day  vou  state  that  my 
brief  letter  published  in  your  columns  is  the  '  best 
reply'  I  can  make  to  your  article  upon  Dorian 
Gray.  This  is  not  so.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
fully  the  matter  here,  but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that 
your  article  contams  the  most  unjustifiable  attack 
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S.*nA"a S'"  "'•'''  "P°"  '"y  '»»'>  °f  letter,  for 

to  have  the  slightest  idM  of  M/f      "''*'•*"""''  "°t 

your  «S^  hMven  u«d  inrt"  "'""'^t'^y-  »"'  '^ 
of  litera^r  crtichmT  Jk  yoi'tr'alr'  «~""^' 
fairness  not  merely  to  myse&  but  f„  7  ™*'  "^ 
whom  literature  is  a  fine  ,rt  f  °  "^  "''"  to 
about  his  critTcd  me^cS     "'''  *°  ""^  '  ^^'^  ^""-d" 

vi™ie„St5LTe"2er'  "'*•"  ""«=''  "<^'«'"'«'- 
are  puppieT  Thel  „«       P*'^""''?^''  «  ""y  ^to^)' 

terSiTha"pV%ndf\r;'"'^>'  T^  ■"- 
Henry  Wotton  ^  '.„         ^  °^  °P'"'°"  that  Lord 

tedioTsiSfhadowedfortSlh''"'"'='il'  f  '"^^ 
novels  of  our  age  ^^  semi-theological 

.bo"t  Srimar'T;  """^  '■^'J^'i'  insinuations 
-«.rdsg^C™rh^l3'^th7in"n™ir;   ^°"'  "^ 

of  syntax  that  .^y  ,Sln  no.r^rf''"'"'"'^ 
nberately  intended/anT^a^lt^rc^dfc  tt 
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value  of  the  artistic  theory  in  question,  your 
writer  gives  no  instance  of  anv  such  peculiarity. 
This  I  regret,  because  I  do  not  think  that  any  such 
instances  occur. 

As  regards  erudition,  it  is  always  difficult,  even 
for  the  most  modest  of  us,  to  remember  that  other 
people  do  not  know  quite  as  much  as  one  does 
one  s  self.  I  myself  frankly  admit  I  cannot  imagine 
how  a  casual  reference  to  Suetonius  and  Petronius 
Arbiter  can  be  construed  into  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  impress  an  unofTending  and  ill-ed>icated  public 
by  an  assumption  of  superior  knowledge.  I  should 
fancy  that  the  most  ordmary  of  scholars  is  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  Lives  of  the  Caiara  and 
with  the  Satyricon. 

The  Lives  of  the  Caesars,  at  any  rate,  forms  part 
of  the  curriculum  at  Oxford  for  those  who  take  the 
Honour  School  of  Litera  Humaniores;  and  as  for 
the  Satyricon  it  is  popular  even  among  pass-men, 
though  I  suppose  they  are  obliged  to  read  it  in 
tranuations. 

The  writer  of  the  article  then  suggests  that  I, 
in  common  with  that  great  and  noble  artist  Count 
Tolstoi,  take  pleasure  in  a  subject  because  it  is 
dangerous.  About  such  a  suggestion  there  is  this 
to  be  said.  Romantic  art  det^i  with  the  exception 
and  with  the  individual  Good  people,  belonging 
as  they  do  to  the  normal,  and  so,  commonplace, 
type,  are  artistically  uninteresting. 

Bad  people  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  art, 
fascinatmg  studies.  They  represent  colour,  varie^ 
and  strangeness.  Good  people  exasperate  ones 
reason ;  bad  people  stir  one's  imagination.  Your 
critic,  if  I  must  give  him  so  honourable  a  title, 
states  that  the  people  'n  my  story  have  no  counter- 
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SmA'!''"  !*•*'*  l''*y  "••  ^  "■«  hii  Vigorous  if 
■omewhat  vulgar  phrase,  'mere  catchpenny  revela- 
tions of  the  non-existent.'    Quite  so 

.b™,»"'%h!f"f'^  they  would  not  be  worth  writing 
about.  The  function  of  the  artist  is  to  invent 
not  to  chronicle.  There  are  no  such  people  If 
there  were  I  would  not  write  about  them  Life 
Xrt.  '"""  "     ^'^'  ^^'^""^  **"  subject-matter 

The  sujwrior  pleasure  in  literature  is  to  realise 
the  non-existent.  «»ii»e 

r.J'J'^  A^^^^y-  •*'  '"*:.'*y  *••'»•  '*'«>'•  have  re- 
produced, in  a  journalistic  form,  the  comedy  of 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  and  have,  of  course,  spoilt 
it  in  your  reproduction.  ^ 

The  poor  public,  hearing,  from  an  authority  so 

K*  ul^""""  °^"'  *•"*  *•"*  >*  »  wicked  book  that 
should  be  coerced  and  suppressed  by  a  Tory  Gov-n- 
ment,  will,  no  doubt,  rush  to  it  and  read  it.  b,' 
aUsI  they  will  find  that  it  is  a  sto^r  with  a  moral.' 
And  the  moral  IS  this:  All  excels,  as  weU  as  all 
renunciation,  bnngs  its  own  punishment. 

The  painter,  BasU  Hallward,  worshipping  physical 
beauty  far  too  much,  as  most  painte?f  df.XTby 
the  hand  of  one  m  whose  soul  he  has  created  1 
monstrous  and  absurd  vanity.  Dorian  Grav,  having 
led  a  life  of  mere  sensation  and  pleasure,'  tries  to 
kill  conscience,  and  at  that  moment  kills  himself. 
Lord    Henry    Wotton    seeks    to    be    merely   the 

lfT^^:^  °^  "^'-  "'J^"''"  *h»*  those  whoVect 
who*  i.  T-  "?°'"*  ^^^P^y  ''ounded  than  those 
who  take  part  in  it. 

Yes,  there  is  a  terrible  moral  in  Dorian  Grav— 

Sn?""*  l\^^.  *•?»  vP™"^"*  "'"  "°t  be  able  to 
find  in  It.  but  It  will  be  revealed  to  all  whose  minds 
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we  healthv.  Is  this  mn  artistic  error  t  I  fear  it 
is.  It  is  the  on./  error  in  the  boolc.— I  remain,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  Oicas  Wilde. 

la  Tm  anur,  L'mju,  Am  M 


!    I 


III 
Mr.  Oscar  Wii.de'r  Defence 

(St.  Janm'i  QtuUt,  Junt  M,  IBM,) 

To  the  Editor  of  tlie  St.  James't  Gazette, 

Sir, — As  you  stilt  keep  up,  though  in  a  somewhat 
milder  form  than  before,  your  attacks  on  me  and  my 
book,  you  not  only  confer  on  me  the  right,  but 
you  impose  upon  me  the  duty  of  reply. 

Vou  stutc,  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  that  I  misre- 
presented you  when  I  said  that  you  suggested  that 
a  book  so  wicked  as  mine  should  he  '  suppressed  and 
coerced  by  a  Tory  Government.'  Now,  you  did 
not  propose  this,  but  you  did  suggest  it.  When 
you  declare  that  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  Government  will  take  action  about  my  book, 
and  remark  that  the  authors  of  books  much  less 
wicked  have  been  proceeded  against  in  law,  the 
suggestion  is  quitv.  obvious. 

In  your  complaint  of  misrepresentation  you  seem 
to  me.  Sir,  to  have  been  not  quite  candid. 

However,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  suggestion 
is  of  no  importance.  What  is  of  importance  is  that 
the  editor  of  a  paper  like  yours  should  appear  to 
countenance  the  monstrous  theory  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  country  should  exercise  a  censorship  over 
imaginative  literature.  This  is  a  theory  against 
which  I,  and  all  men  of  letters  of  my  acquaintance, 
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possesaes.    A  Government  m  aht  iust  as  w^ll  »«,  f^ 

personal  malice  towarriv  hi.n     tu'    i! '       ,"^K  "' 

dotb/erc'rif'^fiXsTe"  '"  '"^"'"'''^  ^V" 
and  ;^  '  sfr"  ^hl"u  '°^'*  ««>?*  P«non.l  malice ; 

rtihr'''"iHrirrcrj%tn^-?-^^^^^ 
^tuSerBy-'^s.-fc-^^^^^^^^^ 

Now,  If  I  were  criticising  my  book,  which  I  have 
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some  thoughts  of  doing,  I  think  I  would  consider  it 
my  duty  to  point  out  that  it  is  far  too  crowded  with 
sensational  incident,  and  far  too  paradoxical  in  style, 
as  &r,  at  any  rate,  as  the  dialogue  goes.  I  feel  that 
from  a  standpoint  of  art  these  are  true  defects  in  the 
book.     But  tedious  and  dull  the  book  is  not 

Your  critic  has  cleared  himself  of  the  charge  of 
personal  malice,  his  denial  and  yours  being  quite 
sufficient  in  the  matter;  but  he  has  done  so  only 
by  a  tacit  admission  that  he  has  really  no  critical 
instinct  about  literature  and  literary  work,  which,  in 
one  who  writes  about  literature,  is,  I  need  hardly 
say,  a  much  graver  fault  than  malice  of  any  kind. 

Finally,  Sir,  allow  me  to  say  this.  Such  an  article 
as  you  have  published  -eally  makes  me  despair  of 
the  possibility  of  any  general  culture  in  England. 
Were  I  a  French  author,  and  my  ^ook  brought  out 
in  Paris,  there  is  not  a  single  literary  critic  in  France 
on  any  paper  of  high  standing  who  would  think  for 
a  moment  of  criticising  it  from  an  ethical  standpoint. 
If  he  did  so  he  would  stultify  himself,  not  merely  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men  of  letters,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
majority  of  the  public. 

You  have  yourself  often  spoken  against  Puri- 
tanism. Believe  me.  Sir,  Puritanism  is  never  so 
offensive  and  destructive  as  when  it  deals  with  art 
matters.  It  is  there  that  it  is  radically  wrong.  It 
is  this  Puritanism,  to  which  your  critic  has  given 
expression,  that  is  always  marring  the  artistic  instinct 
of  the  English.  So  far  from  encouraging  it,  you 
should  set  yourself  against  it,  and  should  try  to 
teach  your  critics  to  recognise  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  art  and  life. 

The  gentleman  who  criticised  my  book  is  in  a 
perfectly  hopeless  confusion  about  it,  and  your 
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attempt  to  help  him  out   by  proposing  that  the 
subject-matter  of  art  should   be  hmiteJ  , 


mend  matters. 


does  not 


K-  -I  -.J  ■    ^  VToocr  that  hmitation  should 

tion^^  irK*"*'?"-  ."  '^  "°*  P"*!^'  that  limita. 
th^n^  »w  ^  PJ'";^'^  /?"  "^^  To  art  belong  aU 
t&t  S"'*/"*^.'"  thmgs  that  .re  not,  andlven 
11  ^I  a  London  paper  has  no  right  to  restrain 
I  ^w?™  fl^  in  the  selection  of  subject-matter 

my  book  wdl  cease.  There  are  forms  of  advertise" 
ment  that  are  unwarranted  and  unwarrantable.- 
1  am,  Jjir,  your  obedient  servant, 

16  t™  s™..,.  s.  w..  z™.  27.  °'*'''"  ^'"'^ 


P 
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(a  Jamtt't  Gamut,  June  30, 1890.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette. 

1  i?"''r'"  y""""  i**"^  °^  this  evening  you  publish  a 

rtter  from  'A  London  Editor'  whU  cCy  in 

smuates  m  the  last  paragraph  that  I  have  in  some 

way  sanctioned  the  circulatfon  of  an  expression  of 

qpimon  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  Lppincotfs 

^'Wazvi^ottL  literary  an<r  artistic  value  of  my 

story  of  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  ^ 

Allow  me.  Sir,  to  state  that  there  are  no  grounds 

for  this  insmuation.     I  was  not  aware  that  any  such 

document  was  being  cireulated ;  and  I  have  4tten 

o  the  agents  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock-who  cannot" 

1  tee!  sure,  be  primarily  responsible  for  its  appear- 

m,W^*°  t^  i*]"^""  *°  withdraw  it  at  once.     No 

pubhsher  should  ever  express  an  opinion  of  the  value 

of  what  be  publishes.     That  is  .  matter  entirely  for 

the  hteraiy  cntic  to  decide. 
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I  must  admit,  as  one  to  whom  contemporary 
literature  is  constantly  submitted  for  criticism,  that 
the  only  thing  that  ever  prejudices  me  against  a 
book  is  the  lack  of  literary  style ;  but  I  can  quite 
understand  how  any  ordinary  cntic  would  be  strongly 
prejudiced  against  a  work  that  was  accompanied  by 
a  premature  and  unnecessary  panegyric  from  the 
lubUsher.  A  publisher  is  simply  a  useful  middleman, 
t  is  not  for  him  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  criticism. 

I  may,  however,  while  expressing  my  thanks  to 
the  'London  Editor'  for  drawing  my  attention  to 
this,  I  trust,  purely  American  method  of  procedure, 
venture  to  differ  from  him  in  one  of  his  criticisms. 
He  states  that  he  regards  the  expression  '  complete ' 
as  applied  to  a  story,  as  a  specimen  of  the  '  adjectival 
exuberance  of  the  puffer.'  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
sadly  exaggerates.  What  my  story  is  is  an  interest- 
mg  problem.  What  my  story  is  not  is  a  '  novelette ' 
—a  term  whi;h  you  have  more  than  once  applied  to 
it.  There  is  no  such  word  in  the  English  hnguage 
as  novelette.  It  should  not  be  used.  It  is  merdy 
part  of  the  slang  of  Fleet  Street. 

In  another  part  of  your  paper.  Sir,  you  state  that 
I  received  your  assurance  of  the  lack  of  malice  in 
your  critic  '  somewhat  grudgingly.'  This  is  not  so. 
I  frankly  said  that  I  accepted  that  assurance  'quite 
readily,"  and  that  your  own  denial  and  that  of  your 
own  critic  were  '  sufBcient' 

Nothing  _  more  generous  could  have  been  said. 
What  I  did  feel  was  that  you  saved  your  critic 
ftwm  the  charge  of  malice  by  convicting  him  of  the 
unpardonable  crime  of  lack  of  literary  instinct.  I  still 
feel  that  To  call  my  book  an  ineffective  attempt  at 
allegory,  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Anstey  might 
have  been  made  striking,  is  absurd. 
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a/diffi"^^'^  '^"^^'^  •"  «*««ture  and  my  sphere 

question  for  the  editnr  „?  ^  *"  extraordinary 

to  ask.  The  n-Khte  of  tl'T'^T'  '"^^  "''  X""" 
of  inteUect        ^  literature,  Sir,  are  the  i^ghts 

^ouir^i:^Tun^72h^'T  ^y"^^'  he 
under  the  despotism  of  the  /h'^'^u^T"''''"  ^^an 
former  merely  WtTd  /he  /  *"}»^<^\  because  the 
the  latter  iiKll^i^^^^^^^^^     -«-'  -""« 

it  deserves. -I  am  |S  ^  ",' /"u  5?  immortality  that 
1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

1«  Tin  ST»Mr,  s.  W..  A„  jg.  OsCAR  WiLDE. 


•    I! 


i, 


'! 


'Dorian  Gray* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  ChronicU. 

into'^iiTc^'Ji^^criuSaslife"  ^^^^^^^^  ^°™«  «->" 
story,  r/is  Pictulenfn  "  ^  '^"'^'^ "''  "y 
to-dVsissuf^fyoufpa^rT"  ^'■''^'  P'^'^"''''^''  *" 
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Your  critic  states,  to  begin  with,  that  I  make 
desperate  attempts  to  'vamp  up'  a  moral  in  my 
story.  Now,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  what  'vamping'  is.  I  see,  from  time  to 
time,  mysterious  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
about  '  How  to  Vamp,'  but  what  vamping  really 
means  remains  a  mystery  to  me — a  mystery  that, 
like  all  other  mysteries,  I  hope  some  day  to  explore. 

However,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  absurd 
terms  used  by  modern  journalism.  What  I  want 
to  say  is  that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  emphasise  any 
moral  in  my  story,  the  real  trouble  I  experienced  in 
writing  tlie  story  was  that  of  keeping  the  extremely 
obvious  moral  subordinate  to  the  artistic  and 
dramatic  effect. 

When  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  young  man 
selling  his  soul  in  exchange  for  eternal  youth— an 
idea  that  is  old  in  the  history  of  literature,  but  to 
which  I  have  given  new  form — I  felt  that,  from  an 
sesthetic  point  of  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep 
the  moral  in  its  proper  secondary  place;  and  even 
now  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  I  have  been  able  to 
do  so.  I  think  the  moral  too  apparent.  When  the 
book  is  published  in  a  volume  I  hope  to  correct 
this  defect. 

As  for  what  the  moral  is,  your  critic  states  that 
it  is  this — that  when  a  man  feels  himself  becoming 
'  too  angelic '  he  should  rush  out  and  make  a  '  beast 
of  himself.'  I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  this  a 
moral.  The  real  moral  of  the  story  is  that  all 
excess,  as  well  as  all  renunciation,  brings  its 
punishment,  and  this  moral  is  so  far  artistically 
and  deliberately  suppressed  that  it  does  not  enun- 
ciate its  law  as  a  general  principle,  but  realises 
itself  purely  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  so 
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becomes  simply  a  dramatic  element  in  a  work  of 
art  and  not  the  object  of  t^e  worlc  of  art  itsdf 

th„Y  "A  """'  ^  ^"^^^  •"*»  e"0'  when  he  savs 
that   Donan   Gray,    havini?  a  "mnl    ^li„  i  »•  ^ 

conscienceless    cha^r. '  was"  inTL  et"''whe'„' 
he  destroyed  the  picture  of  his  own  soul   oiTth^ 
ground  that  the  picture  did  not  be^rme  less  h°de^! 
after  he  had  done  what,  in  his  vanitv  hrLT 
sidered  his  first  good  action     SW^ay  has  noi 
got  a  cool    calculating,  conscienceless  ch/racter  a 
all.     On  the  contrary,  he  is  extremely  impulsive 
absurdly  romantic,  and  is  haunted  all  thrS  hk 
m^A-'"  ?^"gg"«tfd  sense  of  conscience  which 
2,fh    ''/^'^"'■'''  *^°'  ''™  «nd  warns  him  that 
world  ""it  u"^fi^T"l  "''  ""*  everything  Tn  ^e 

Std  '^^&^.t.^,^.^;^^J:^z^z 

J&iS^e^-;^-Sfi-^ --- 

.nh  {""■.>■ "'""  xr*"^"  ^^^^  '''°"t  'obtrusively  cheao 
scholarship.  Now.  whatever  a  scholar  writes^ 
nd  the  fiS7  ^'='l''/"'"'ip  in  the  distinction  of  s  y le 
and  the  fine  use  of  language;  but  my  story  contains 
no  learned  or  pseudo-learned  discussions^  and  the 
only  literary  books  that  it  alludes  to  are  book"  that 
any  fair  J  educated  reader  may  be  suppo°ed  to  b* 
acquamte.  with,  such  as  the  ^<ynco/rPetroniu! 
Arbiter  or  G.,utier  s  £j„a,«:  et  Causes.  Such  Cks 
^.,1f        w'?'  Clencalis  DiscipKna  belong  nTto 

'^zi'Szr^'-  ^'"'^^  ""^  •-  -°-^ 

ovelmess  and  fascinating  in  thei;  almost  mysS 
tone.     They  were,  and  are,  our  reaction  agaT/st  the 
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crude  primaries  of  >  doubtless  more  respectable  but 
certainly  less  cultivated  age.  My  story  is  an  essay 
on  decorative  art.  It  reacts  against  the  crude 
brutality  of  plain  realism.  It  is  poisonous  if  you 
like,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  it  is  also  perfect,  and 
perfection  is  what  we  artists  aim  at — I  remain, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Oscab  Wiloe. 

It  Tin  Stbut,  Jwu  30, 


Mr.  Wilde's  Rejoindeb 

(Scoll  Oiuner,  Jnlj  12,  1880.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scott  Observer. 

Sir, — You  have  published  a  review  of  my  story, 
The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray.  As  this  review  is 
grossly  unjust  to  me  as  an  artist,  I  ask  you  to  allow 
me  to  exercise  in  your  columns  my  right  of  reply. 

Your  reviewer.  Sir,  while  admitting  that  the  story 
in  question  is  '  plainly  the  work  of  a  man  of  letters,' 
the  work  of  one  who  has  '  brains,  and  art,  and  style,' 
yet  suggests,  and  apparently  in  all  seriousness,  that 
I  have  written  it  m  order  that  it  should  be  read  by 
the  most  depraved  members  of  the  criminal  and 
illiterate  classes.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  criminal  and  illiterate  classes  ever  read  anything 
except  newspapers.  They  are  certainly  not  likely  to 
be  aole  to  understand  anything  of  mine.  So  let 
them  pass,  and  on  the  broad  question  of  why  a  man 
of  letters  writes  at  all  let  me  say  this. 

The  pleasure  that  one  has  in  creating  a  work  of 
art  is  a  purely  personal  pleasure,  and  it  is  for  the 
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inH^ff/"  ^f  «in=ted  by  what  he  has  in  hand.    He  is 
my  work  pleases  the  few  I  am  Hratifled      If  if% 
nodesire  to  be  a  popular  novelist     It  is  far  too 
n»,t'""'i,^"''''-  ^^^'  ^"■'  commits  the  absolutely  un 

Ss  Ta^^    ^"^    "'•^'^   s7bjS-l:tt'    Sn"l 
creates  it  and  one  contemolateJ  it      Tk-  *  .^l 

away  the^subjeot-matter  is.  .E^mU^eif;  /rik" 

suSul^trXEl  ptt^vite""^  ^SJ* 
ness  or  wickedness  to  virtue     An  artkt  ^r T 
e^h.ed  sympathies, tall.     Vi^ue"^^d'Sie« 
"!  ^  'U™  ^'."Ply     hat  the  colours  on  Ws  pdetS 
areto  the^     te.  Jjjey  -  «       o^^  a„X?^^ 

-rustic  effect  ^^^^trl.^'Ltlr.rlaT^l 

j5^"¥hai^^r-ti:rjd-KS 
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delight  in  creating  the  one  as  he  had  in  creating  the 
other. 

It  was  necessary.  Sir,  for  the  dramatic  develop- 
ment of  this  story  to  surround  Dorian  Gray  with  an 
atmosphere  of  moral  corruption.  Otherwise  the 
story  would  have  had  no  meaning  and  the  plot  no 
issue.  To  keep  this  atmosphere  vague  and  indeter- 
minate and  wonderful  was  the  aim  of  the  artist  who 
wrote  the  story.  I  claim,  Sir,  that  he  has  succeeded. 
Each  man  sees  his  own  sin  in  Dorian  Gray.  What 
Dorian  Gray's  sins  are  no  one  knows.  He  who 
finds  them  has  brought  them. 

In  conclusion.  Sir,  let  me  say  how  really  deeply  I 
regret  that  you  should  have  permitted  such  a  notice 
as  the  one  I  feel  constrained  to  write  on  to  have 
appeared  in  your  paper.  That  the  editor  of  the  St, 
James's  Gazette  should  have  employed  Caliban  as 
his  art-critic  was  possibly  natural.  The  editor  of  the 
Scots  Observer  should  not  have  allowed  Thersites  to 
make  mows  in  his  review.  It  b  unworthy  of  so 
distinguished  a  man  of  letters. — I  am,  etc., 

OSCAB  WiLDK. 
16  Tm  Stbir,  Cibju,  Mg  S. 


vn 

Abt  and  MosALnr 

(SooU  Oiumr,  Augiut  S,  ISSa) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scots  Observer. 

Sib, — In  a  letter  dealing  with  the  relations  of  art 
to  morals  recently  published  in  your  columns — a 
letter  which  I  may  say  seems  to  me  in  many  respects 
admirable,  especially  m  its  insistence  on  the  right  of 
the  artist  to  select  his  own   subject-matter — Mr. 
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no  doubt,  anxious  readers    ^I  hTv^  „   "k  ako  your, 
spectator,  and  not  life,  that  art  iX  mL  "  "  '''" 

li  wy  ^crtfc  "^  r  the  t"r  ^"r  "«■  p-»- 
CThatT ;,'"'  >°"^  *^'.  chaTit  wtw  /;:s 

says  that  he  discovers  in  it  •  lots  of  morality  ■• 

^r  to  expec"  a  e"ri«c  to^L*  ableVseVa  tr'  'V    "^ 
from  every  point  of  view.     EvlrCautrerld  ^' 
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limitations  just  as  much  as  Diderot  had,  and  in 
modem  Rnf^land  Gnethes  are  rure.  I  can  onl^ 
assure  Mr.  Clinrles  Wliibley  that  no  moral  apotheusis 
to  which  he  has  nddcd  the  most  modest  contribution 
could  possibly  be  a  source  of  uii'>"j<piness  to  an 
urtist. — I  rcinuin,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Obcab  Wilde. 

la  Tin  Stuit,  Cmuu,  /nff  ISSa 


I    I 


VllI 

(SaHl  OtMnxr,  Au^rt  1«,  IMO.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scots  Observer. 

Sir, — I  am  afraid  I  camiot  enter  into  any  news- 
paper discussion  on  the  subject  of  art  with  Mr. 
whibley,  partly  because  the  writing  of  letters  is 
always  a  trouble  to  me,  and  partly  because  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  whut  ((uallfications  Mr. 
Whibley  possesses  for  the  discussion  of  so  important 
a  topic.  I  merely  noticed  his  letter  because,  I  am 
sure  without  in  any  way  intending  it,  he  made  a 
suggestion  about  myself  personally  that  was  quite 
inaccurate.  His  suggestion  was  that  it  must  have 
been  painful  to  me  to  find  that  a  certain  secUon  of 
the  public,  as  represented  by  himself  and  the  critics 
of  some  religious  pubUcations,  had  insisted  on  finding 
what  he  calls  '  lots  of  morality '  in  my  story  of  The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray. 

Being  naturally  desirous  of  settin|[  your  readers 
right  on  a  questiun  of  such  vital  interest  to  the 
historian,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  in 
your  columns  that  I  regarded  all  such  criticisms  as  a 
very  gratifying  tribute  to  the  ethical  beauty  of  the 
story,  and  I  added  that  I  wss  quite  ready  to  recog- 
nise that  it  was  not  really  fair  to  ask  of  any  ordinary 
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critic  that  he  should  be  able  to  apprecute  •  work  of 
art  from  every  point  of  view.        *'»""'"«'  •  '^o*  «>' 

bei-K  l.5°''^.{.'?"  T"'°"     If  »  mw  sees  the  artistic 
fo?      efhi^al'ttif  "ff  r^'^'y  '^  '-'V  S 

nUfnGra,?''''V^f  ^  opportunity  of  reX« 

thee°thi«lL''\'"''i^^'  ^''y  ^  *•»»""  eare  to  have 

tne  ethical  beauty  of  my  story  recocnised     I  anva„, 

Simnly  because  it  exists,  because  Z^L  is  there  ' 

The  chief  merit  of  Madame  Boiary  h^tfL 

AUow  me  to  make  one  more  correction.  Sir  and  1 
wiU  have  done  with  Mr.  Whibler  Hp  -n^rk- 
K  ter  with  the  statement  that  I  hZ  bfen  i^d  fad" 
uable  in  my  public  appreciation  of  my  own  wSrk  T 
have  no  doulbt  that^in  saying  this  he  mea^  to  ™v 
me  .  compliment,  but  he  LSy  ovem^f  m^^a^': 
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dtj  M  well  M  my  inclination  for  work.  I  muit 
ftm.dy  coiifL'ss  thtt,  by  nature  and  by  choice,  I  am 
extrrinely  indolent 

Cultivated  idleness  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper 
occupation  for  maa  I  dislike  newspaper  contro- 
versies of  any  kind,  and  of  the  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  criticisms  of  Dorian  Gray  that  hav;  p.issrd 
from  my  lilirnry  table  into  the  wastepaper  lwis!-»>t  I 
have  taken  public  notice  of  only  three.  O'le  was 
that  which  appeared  in  the  Scots  0/..rncr.  I 
noticed  it  because  it  made  a  su(;);esti«ij.  nUmt  llip 
intention  of  the  author  in  writing  tlit-  h<  ik.  wl.if'i 
needed  correction.  The  second  was  nn  aitii'lc  in  tlie 
St.  James's  Gazette.  It  was  oflTcnsivily  imd  ,  uln'irly 
written,  and  seemed  to  me  to  require  ininicli.iir  mid 
caustic  censure.  The  tone  of  the  article  v.r ,  m 
impertinence  to  any  man  of  letters. 

The  third  was  a  meek  attack  in  a  paper  called  the 
Daily  Chronicle.  I  think  my  writing  to  the  Daily 
Chronicle  was  an  act  of  pure  wilfulness.  In  fact,  I 
feel  sure  it  was.  I  quite  forget  what  they  said.  I 
believe  they  said  that  Dorian  Gray  was  poisonous, 
and  I  thought  that,  on  alliterative  grounds,  it  would 
be  kind  to  remind  them  that,  however  that  may  be, 
it  is  at  any  rate  perfect  That  was  all.  Of  the  other 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  criticisms  I  have  taken 
no  notice.  Indeed,  I  have  not  read  more  than  half 
of  them.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  but  one  wearies  even  of 
praise. 

As  regards  Mr.  Brown's  letter,  it  is  interesting 
only  in  so  far  as  it  exemplifies  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  said  above  on  the  question  of  the  two  obvious 
schools  of  critics.  Mr.  Brown  says  frankly  that  he 
considers  morality  to  be  the  'strong  point'  of  my 
story.  Mr.  Brown  means  well,  and  has  got  hold  of 
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Brown  shot  M  >!^  „    .    .     •^'j'''' "''''"^"''nas.    Mr. 

S2S^:»^^"Y'^ori^ 

and  lose  «n  JnJ-    <•     *-"?''=.  Ret  violent  and  abusive 

the  a,.t.st  Ivi  *  '  S'^  J^*^  P^"'S"^y  »''^- 
the  St ,  ,1,  „,„(  „n  :.  „,^f  !  /'"'  5'?'''  "'  "rt  from 
ment,  an,  ti,  -      I;      ."1''*''''"?'^  beauty  of  treat- 

p.ctu,e  that  is  presented  to  thenf^hile  thT  n.J"" 
unTultu*^.°*t'  fecrli?  S,hh'  •"   -''"-«    or 

say.  m  doing  so  does  good  service. 
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The  English  public  likes  tediousness,  and  likes 
things  to  be  explained  to  it  in  a  tedious  way. 

Mr.  Cobban  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  already  repented 
of  the  unfortunate  expression  with  which  he  has 
made  his  debut,  so  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  he  is  cjuite  forgiven. 

And  finally.  Sir,  in  takmg  leave  of  the  Scots 
Obseri'er  I  feel  bound  to  make  a  candid  confession 
to  you. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  a  charming  and  distinguished  man  of 
letters,  and  not  unknown  to  you  personally,  that 
there  have  been  really  only  two  people  engaged  in 
this  terrible  controversy,  and  that  those  two  people 
are  the  editor  of  the  Scots  Observer  and  the  author 
of  Dorian  Gray.  At  dinner  this  evening,  over  some 
excellent  Chianti,  my  friend  insisted  that  under 
assumed  and  mysterious  names  you  had  simply 
given  dramatic  expression  to  the  views  of  some  of 
the  semi-educated  classes  of  our  community,  and 
that  the  letters  signed  '  H.'  were  your  own  skilful, 
if  somewhat  bitter,  caricature  of  the  Philistine  as 
drawn  by  himself  I  admit  that  sonietliing  of  the  kind 
had  occnrreti  to  me  when  I  read  '  H.'s '  first  letter — 
the  one  in  which  he  proposes  that  the  test  of  art 
should  be  the  political  opinions  of  the  artist,  and  that 
if  one  differed  from  the  artist  on  the  question  of  the 
best  way  of  miS|^oveming  Ireland,  one  should  always 
abuse  his  work.  Still,  there  are  such  infinite  varieties 
of  Philistines,  and  North  Britain  is  so  renowned  for 
seriousness,  that  I  dismissed  the  idea  as  one  un- 
worthy of  the  editor  of  a  Scotch  paper.  I  now  fear 
that  I  was  wrong,  and  that  you  have  been  amusing 
yourself  all  the  time  by  inventing  Uttle  puppets  and 
teaching  them  how  to  use  big  words.  Well,  Sir,  if 
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aUow  me  to  congratulate  you  most^incerelv  on  th^ 
clevemess  w.th  whkh  yo./have  reproduced  tJ.at  lack 

d  amati7^^d   irAf  '\^  ""^  '°'^-  ^^''^""al  for  a^ 
tho*   T  ^^^,'''*^  characterisation.      I   confess 

that   I  was  completely  taken  in;   but   I   bear  no 
mahce;  and  as  you  have,  no  doubt,  been  lauSiin^ 

laugh,  tfiough  it  be  a  litUe  against  my  "elf  A  corned  v 
ends  when  the  secret  is  out.*^  Drop  your  ctr^^tl 
put  your  dolls  to  bed.  I  love  Don  Quixote  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  fight  any  longer  with  mar  onettes 
theT;w[re"rLft"?H^  '^  the  ,„lster-ha„d  tlTworks' 
S  ZZ.  *''f'"  «"■  ^"•'  °n  the  shelf.     The 

^elf  ,s  the  proper  place  for  them.     On  some  future 
occasion  you  can  re-label  them  and  brinrthem  ou^ 

are  a  little  unreal,  I  am  not  the  one  to  object  to 
unreah  y  ,n  art.  The  jest  was  really  a  g3  one 
The  only  thing  that  I  camiot  understand  is^X  >ou 
^ILir  ""'"""^V^''  -^''^h  extraordinary  and  m" 
^robaWe    names.-I    remain.    Sir     your^bedient 

OscAB  Wilde. 

18  Tin  SiBui,  Cliuu,  Au/uit  13, 
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AN  ANGLO-INDIAN'S  COMPLAINT 

{Tima,  Stptembtr  26,  1881.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

SIR,— The  writer  of  a  letter  signed  '  An  Indian 
Civilian '  that  appears  in  your  issue  of  to-day 
malces  a  statement  about  me  which  I  beg 
you  to  allow  me  to  correct  at  once. 

He  says  I  have  described  the  Anglo-Indians  as 
being  vulgar.  This  is  not  the  case.  Indeed,  I  have 
never  met  a  vulgar  Anglo-Indian.  There  may  be 
many,  but  those  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  here  have  been  chiefly  scholars,  men  in- 
terested in  art  and  thought,  men  of  cultivation; 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  exceedingly  brilliant 
talkers ;  some  of  them  have  been  exceedingly  bril- 
liant writers. 

What  I  did  say — I  believe  in  the  pages  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century ' — was  that  vulgarity  is  the  dis- 
tingiiisliing  note  of  those  Anglo-Indians  whom  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  loves  to  write  about,  and  writes 
about  so  cleverly.  This  is  quite  true,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Rudyaifl  Kipling  should  not 
select  vulgarity  as  his  subject-matter,  or  as  part  of  it 
For  a  realistic  artist,  certainly,  vulgarity  is  a  most 
admirable  subject.  How  far  Mr.  Kipling's  stories 
re^y  mirror  Anglo-Indian  society  I  have  no  idea  at 
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™;,i?f^i!l''^'"'v'""  '  ^^'^  ""'=''  interested  in  any 
correspondence  between  art  and  nature.     It  seeZ 

do  not  «r,sh.  however,  that  it  should  UTup^sed 
that  I  was  passing  a  harsh  and  mugrenu  iudgment 
c?J^  '""P^rtant  and  in  many  wafs  distinShed 

isuc  qualities  of  some  puppets  in  a  prose-olav  ~T 
remain,  Su-,  your  obedient  ^vant,      ^       P'^y— I 
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A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES 


(Ispmker,  D«C8inb«r  S,  1891.) 

SIR,__I  have  just  purchased,  at  a  price  that  for 
any  other  Enghsh  sixpenny  paper  I  would 
liave  considered  exorbitant,  a  copy  of  the 
Speaker  at  one  of  the  charming  kiosks  that  decorate 
Paris;  institutions,  by  the  way,  that  I  think  we  should 
at  once  introduce  into  London.  The  kiosk  is  a 
delightful  object,  and,  wlien  illuminated  at  night 
from  witliin,  as  lovely  as  a  fiuiUstic  Chinese  liintern, 
especially  when  the  transparent  advertisements  are 
from  the  clever  pencil  of  M.  Ch^ret.  In  London  we 
liave  merely  the  ill-clad  newsvendor.  whose  voice, 
in  spite  of  the  admirable  efforts  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  to  make  England  a  really  musical  iiaion, 
is  always  out  of  tune,  and  whose  rags,  badly  (designed 
and  badly  worn,  merely  emphasi^,e  a  painful  note  of 
uncomely  misery,  witliout  conveying  that  impression 
of  picturesqueness  which  is  the  only  tiling  that  makes 
the  povertv  of  others  at  all  bearable. 

It  is  not.  however,  about  the  establishment  oi 
kiosks  in  London  that  1  wish  to  write  to  you, 
though  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  thing  that  the 
County  Council  should  at  once  take  in  hand.  The 
object  of  my  letter  is  to  correct  a  statement  made 
in  a  paragrapli  of  your  interesting  paper. 

Tlie  writer  of  the  paragrapli  in  (jiiestion  states 
that  the  decorative  designs  tliat  make   lovely  my 
book,  A  House  of  Pomegranates,  are  by  the  hand 
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Ine  contrary    s  the  casp       m,      {_  ""•  ^"CKetts. 
drawer  nf  tL  A  ^''-   Shannon   is  th; 

n^yself.  whose  S'ittndsTve  botl'';''"  ''' 
immensely  I     The  re-L^nn  T  l         '''""■"^  " 

frives  fo/k'f;SurtT'gtT;m*5he  ^0"^"''''^ 
pute  that  these  are  tL  Jf  ""^  ^'"'- "  "'"'"^"t  "^i"- 
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culminating  in  certain  iiigh  gilt  not«,  and  being 
made  still  more  pleasurable  by  the  overlappmg  band 
of  moss-green  cloth  that  holds  the  book  together. 

What  the  gilt  notes  suggest,  what  imitative 
parallel  may  be  found  to  them  in  that  chaos  that  is 
termed  Nature,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  They 
may  suggest,  as  they  do  sometimes  to  me,  peacocks 
and  pomegranates  and  splashing  fountains  of  gold 
water,  or,  as  they  do  to  your  critic,  sponges  and 
Indian  clubs  and  chimiiey-pot  hats.  Such  sugges- 
tions and  evocations  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  ffisthetic  quality  and  value  of  the  design. 
A  thing  in  Nature  becomes  much  lovelier  if  it 
reminds  us  of  a  thing  in  Art,  but  a  thing  in  Art 
gains  no  real  beauty  through  reminding  us  of  a 
thing  in  Nature.  The  primary  esthetic  impression 
of  a  work  of  art  borrows  nothing  from  recognition 
or  resemblance.  These  belong  to  a  later  and  less 
perfect  stage  of  apprehension. 

Properly  speaking,  they  are  no  part  of  a  real 
ffistheUc  impression  at  all,  and  the  constant  pre- 
occupation with  subject-matter  that  characterises 
nearfy  all  our  English  art-criticism,  is  what  makes 
our  art-criticisms,  especially  as  regards  literature,  so 
sterile,  so  profitless,  so  much  beside  the  mark,  and 
of  such  curiously  little  account— I  remain.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Oscab  Wilde. 

BwuTABD  Da  Carioikh,  Fabh. 


{Fatt  Matt  Oatette,  December  11,  1»1.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette. 

Sir, I  have  just  had  sent  to  me  from  London 

a  copy  of  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  containing  a  review 
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chad,  fia^  expS  ^r"'!,  *°K*''«  "ritish 
;ubiect,asubjfcton  wWch?  '^  '^T^^  °"  this 
fairfy  educated  pei^nhavL  «„"""/  Z°'"'''^^  ""X 
proceeds,  apparlntW  nuft^  £  ?ny  doubts  at  all.  he 
extj^^elvbWd  vUu,^^^^^^^^^^^^  make  the 

Bntish  chad  the  standardYv  wh*  T  .1"?°'*'  "<■  "'f 
•Jtet  is  to  be  judged  No7i^h'.'  r  "  P[°^  "^  «" 
oy  Pomegranate,.  \  had  about  a^";^'"""  ^"'"'^ 
pleasing  the  British  child  «  I  XTf  T*"^"""  °^ 
Bntish  public.     Mami  ,,.  ,7  •   °*  Pleasing  the 

CalibanTs  entirely  deSble  Zt""''^^^  ^t^«^'^»^  «« 
of  Mamilius  nor  the  «t.n.i"^i"'"*'"=  standard 
standard.  No  L  st  r-  •''  "'^  C«'""'"  is  my 
beauty  but  that  whicn^""  "">:  """'dard  df 
temperament  The  artist  rP^*^*^  ^^  '""  "'-n 
certain  material  hie  il  .  ^^''^  to  realise,  in  « 
thus  to  "^at  iTermt  an'fr  f  ^^1"'*^  -d 
way  an  artist  makes  thi^«  °  ^^u^^  Jhat  is  the 
maies  things.     The  arSfh.  '^^^^  ""  a^ist 

making  thi^s.  dL  ^L^"^  ^°  °ther  object  in 
.Mr.  Sh^annonffor^^^^^^u'f^T"  i-^agine  that 
aiustrations  he  confes^s^imt^  '^  •^'*^  ""^  '°^cly 
draws  for  the  pur^s^nf^  •  ''•",*^  """hie  to  see. 
Wind  .-I  -.  Jl^VoL^enf  rvS"  '°  '"^ 
8«w«o  ,»  €!«,««,,  p^^  OscAK  Wilde. 

•  Nonmlwr  30,  Mjj. 
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PUPPETS  AND  ACTORS 

(M<y  Ttbinrk,  ttbnuj  SO,  INS.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

SIR,— I  liave  just  been  sent  an  article  that  seems 
to  have  appealed  in  your  paper  some  days 
ago,'  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  course 
of  some  remarks  addressed  to  the  Players'  Club 
on  the  occasion  of  my  taking  the  cliair  at  tlieir 
last  meeting,  I  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the 
stage    is    only   'a  ftame  furnished  with  a  set  of 

^"S^w!  it  is  quite  true  that  I  hold  that  the  stage 
is  to  a  play  no  more  than  a  picture-frame  is  to  a 
painting,  and  that  the  acUble  value  of  a  play  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  its  value  as  a  work 
of  art.  In  this  century,  in  Encland,  to  take  an 
obvious  example,  we  have  had  only  two  great 
plays— one  is  Shelley's  Cenci,  the  other  Mr.  Swm- 
burne's  Atahinta  in  Calydon,  and  neither  of  them 
is  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  actable  play.  Indeed, 
the  mere  suggestion  that  stage  representation  is  any 
test  of  a  work  of  art  is  quite  ridiculous.  In  the 
production  of  Browning's  plays,  for  instance,  m 
London  and  at  Oxford,  what  was  being  tested  was 
obviously  the  capacity  of  the  modem  stage  to  repre- 
sent, in  any  adequate  measure  or  degree,  works  ot 
introspective  method  and  strange  or  sterile  psy- 
chology.    But  the  artistic  value  of  Strafford  or  In  a 
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the  muses  ^io  i'judg^        '    ^  **"  '^''  *^'* 

W^hehe^^^'  °' '^"=  ?'"'='« «  q"««on i»  right 
this  framei^he'^W*  "^  "'J'y'"?  'hat  I  descSbe 
set  of  puppets      te"*^   being  furnished  with  a 

What  I  really  said  was  that  the  frame  we  call  th^ 

-vLg^"pupre?f'-^a„f !  S-'ra"^'"''!'^^-   - 
necessftv  th»t  tif:  'pointed  out    briefly,   of 

»u"f  o'f  dXernhete'rfecV'^  "="'/  '?  °^^"  « 
work  of  «rt      I*  j^  perfect  presentation  of  a 

thatcha^Sma/t   '^f:;U:'"^ 

there  arp  ti»«  .  i  '  ,      ,,      ("^"ap»  1  should  say  that 

whoattTinTheir'cfte;  ■  f/^"  ""-*»'«  "^hool  of^those 
It  would  be  too  long  ;       .  """        L''{ ,  "T^""""- 

riiere  are   many  advantages  in  puppets. 
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never  trgue.  They  h«ve  no  crude  views  about  trt 
They  have  no  private  live*.  We  are  never  bothered 
b/  account*  of  their  virtuei,  or  bored  by  recitals  of 
their  vices ;  and  when  they  are  out  of  an  engage- 
ment they  never  do  good  in  public  or  save  people 
from  drowning,  nor  do  they  speak  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them.  They  recognise  the  presiding 
intellect  of  the  dramatist,  and  have  never  been 
known  to  ask  for  their  parts  to  be  written  up. 
They  are  admirably  docile,  and  have  no  personalities 
ot  all.  I  saw  lately,  in  Paris,  a  performance  by 
certain  puppets  of  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  in  ftl. 
Maurice  Uoucher's  translation.  Miranda  was  the 
mirage  of  Miranda,  because  an  artist  has  so  fashioned 
her ;  and  Ariel  was  true  Ariel,  because  so  had  she 
been  made.  Their  gestures  were  auite  sufficient, 
and  the  words  that  seemed  to  come  from  tliclr  little 
lips  were  spoken  by  poets  who  had  beautiful  voices. 
It  was  a  delightful  performance,  and  I  remember  it 
still  with  delight,  though  Miranda  took  no  notice 
of  the  flowers  I  sent  her  after  the  curtain  fell.  For 
modem  plays,  however,  perhaps  we  had  better  have 
living  players,  for  in  modem  plays  actuality  is 
everythmg.  The  charm— the  ineffable  charm— of 
the  unreal  is  here  denied  us,  and  rightly. 

Suffer  me  one  more  correction.  Your  writer 
describes  the  author  of  the  brilliant  fantastic 
lecture  on  '  The  Modem  Actor '  as  a  proUg^  of 
mine.  Allow  me  to  state  that  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  John  Gray  is,  I  regret  to  say,  extremely 
recent,  and  that  I  sought  it  because  he  had  already 
a  perfected  mode  of  expression  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  All  artists  in  this  vulgar  age  need  protection 
certainly.  Perhaps  they  have  always  needed  it. 
But  the  nineteenth-century  artist  finds  it  not  in 
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dj»d.,n  of  wh.t  in  life  hfrZ^     '*'"V°"  "'  them,  in 

how  v«„  ,„d  foolish  is  ™i7"* '"•Wesoneto.ee 

popuI«  judgment.  uA   he  LXt  ,?"'""•  •"•» 

Thew  qualities  iSr.   ZhrCrrv  if''"**  °'«rt- 

marled  dein-ee.    He  n«w         Tif'^  possesses  in  « 

indeed,  wo^ld  he  .cST ''/''"'''?''''='•■"'>•»''* 
ob.;dient  servMt.  ^    """^  '"l"'"'''.  Sir.  your 

0»tAm  Wuii. 
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LADV  WINDERMERES  FAN 

AN   EXPLANATION 

(St.  Jama't  Oazette,  February  27,  1B92.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette. 

SIR, — Allow  me  to  correct  a  statement  put 
forward  in  your  issue  of  this  evening  to  the 
effect  that  I  have  made  a  certain  alteration  m 
my  play  in  consequence  of  the  criticism  of  some 
journalists  wlo  write  very  recklessly  and  very 
foolishly  in  the  papers  about  dramatic  art.  This 
statement  is  entirely  untrue  and  grossly  ridiculous. 

The  facts  are  as  follows.  On  last  Saturday  night, 
after  the  play  was  over,  and  the  author,  cigarette  m 
hand,  had  delivered  a  delightful  and  immortal  speech, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  at  supper  a  smaU 
number  of  personal  friends;  and  as  none  of  them 
was  older  than  myself  I,  naturally,  Ustened  to  their 
artistic  views  with  attention  and  pleasure.  Ihe 
opinions  of  the  old  on  matters  of  Art  are,  of  course, 
of  no  value  whatsoever.  The  artistic  instmcts  of  the 
young  are  invariably  fascinating ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  state  that  all  ray  friends,  without  exception,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  psychological  interest  of  the 
second  act  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  dis- 
closure of  the  actual  relationship  existing  between 
Lady  Windermere  and  Mrs.  Erlynne— an  opimon, 
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uj   re>ci!tion.      Ihis   determination,   however    wfl« 

^^  hen  criticism  becomes  in  Eneland  a  rpul  «rf  .„ 
.t  should  be.  and  when  none  but  those  of  artikic 

."  ere  t      As  thinV^'"".  """""^    "^   intellectual 
m^^;!.  "^^^^  "^  "*  present,  the  criticisms  of 

ordinary  newspapers  are  of  no  interest  whatsoever 

r'ij.-oVa°„i  r:freoX'4\i\r^"?^^ 

come  to  dwell.-I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
^*n,a.,2«.  Oscar  Wilde. 
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SALOMt 

(IfmM,  March  2,  1893.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

SIIt,_My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  review 
of  Salome  which  was  published  in  your 
columns  last  week.'  The  opinions  of  Enghsh 
critics  on  a  Ficnch  work  of  mine  have,  of  course. 
litUe,  if  any,  interest  for  me.  I  write  simply  to  ask 
you  to  allow  me  to  correct  a  misstatement  that 
appears  in  the  review  in  question. 

The  fact  that  the  greatest  tragic  actress  of  wiy 
stage  now  living  saw  in  my  play  such  beauty  that 
she  was  anxious  to  produce  it,  to  take  herself  the 
part  of  the  heroine,  to  lend  to  the  entire  poem  the 
glamour  of  her  personaUty,  and  to  my  prose  the 
music  of  her  flute-like  voice— this  was  naturally, 
and  always  will  be,  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure 
to  me,  and  I  look  forward  with  delight  to  seeing 
Mme.  Bernhardt  present  my  play  in  Paris,  that  vivid 
centre  of  art,  where  religious  dramas  are  often  per- 
formed. But  my  play  was  in  no  sense  of  the  words 
written  for  this  great  actress.  I  have  never  written 
a  play  for  any  actor  or  actress,  nor  shall  I  ever  do 
so.  Such  work  is  for  the  artisan  in  literature— not 
for  the  artist— I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Oscar  Wilde. 


1  Februarj  £3,  189a 
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THE  THIRTEEN  CLUB 

(Tima,  Januaiy  ]S,  1894.) 

At  a   dinner  of  the  Thirteen   Club  held  .t  the   Hnllv.™ 
Hestaurant  on  January  18  l«Qi    n,     r  u  •  Holbom 

Ste:;'^5.?^--aJ-r«u^ 

I   HAVE  to  thank  the  members  of  your  Club 

them,  I  beg  you.  my  sincere  thanks  But  I 
ove  superstitions.  They  „e  the  colour  element  of 
thought  and  imagination.  They  are  the  opMne„?s 
of  common  sense.     Common  seLe  is  the  Sv  ,^f 

areadlui.  Leave  us  some  unreality.  Do  not -ike 
us  too  offensively  sane.  I  love  dining  out,  bi  ,  1th 
a  Society  with  so  wicked  an  object  a.  vn„Jj 
eamiotdine.     I  regret  it.     I^m  sC  you^wm  ai 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  JOURNALISM 


\l 


(Pall  Mall  Oattlte,  September  20, 1894.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SIR  —Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  a  very  interesting  example  of  the 
ethics  of  modem  journaUsm,  a  quality  ot 
which  we  have  all  heard  so  much  and  seen  so  bttle  ? 
About  a  month  ago  Mr  T.  P.  O'Connor  published 
in  the  Sunday  Sun  some  doggerel  verses  entitled 
'  The  Shamrock.'  and  had  the  amusing  impertmence 
to  append  my  name  to  them  as  their  author.  As 
for  some  years  past  all  kuids  of  scurrilous  personal 
attacks  had  been  made  on  me  m  Mr  O Connors 
newspapers,  I  determined  to  take  no  notice  at  aU  ot 
the  incident.  .,  »- 

Enratied,  however,  by  my  courteous  silence,  Mr. 
O'Connor  returns  to  the  charge  this  week,  rie  now 
solemnly  accuses  me  of  plagiarising  the  p.iem  he  had 
the  vulearity  to  attribute  to  me. 

This  seems  to  roe  to  pass  beyond  even  those 
bounds  of  coarse  humour  and  coarser  mahce  that 
are,  bv  the  contempt  of  aU.  conceded  to  the  ordinary 
io.irnaUst,  and  it  is  reaUy  very  distressing  to  fiKd  so 
low  a  standard  of  ethics  in  a  Sunday  newspaper.— 1 
remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  ^ervant,^^^^^  ^^^^ 

SepUmitr  IB. 

I  Tk«  »r>H  culled  'The  Sh«mrock '  were  printed  in  tlie  Surtiay  Sun, 
Augll^t  »  18W.  »°1  tl>e  charge  of  pl.gi.ri.m  wm  «~ie  in  the  «.u. 
dated  September  IC,  1804 
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(PattMaa  QaMIe,  Septambtr  2S,  1804,) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Malt  Gazette. 
^u^^'~'^^^  ^^''f '■'"'*■  ^^'*°''  of  the  Sunday  Sun,  on 

K  ".V  '-"nnors  apologies  for  him,  does  not    I 

observe  with  regret,  place  that  gentleman's  eondur 

n  any  more  attractive  or  more  l^onourable  hght  by 
m.hlkh^";'?*'''  exp  anation  that  appears  in  the^  letter 
published  m  your  issue  of  to-day.  '^For  the  future  it 
would  be  much  better  if  Mr.  O'Connor  would  always 
write  his  own  apologies.     That  he  can  do  so  ex3 

SVlhr„r'.  "  ""^^  ''"^y  *°  admit  than 
mj  seu.     I  happen  to  possess  one  from  him. 

Ihe  assistant  editors  explanation,  stripped  of  its 
unneces^y  verbiage,  amounts  .o  this:  ft  is  now 
stated  that  some  months  ago,  somebody,  whos^ 
name  observe,  IS  not  given,  forwarded  to  tile  office 
01  the  Sundaj^  Sun  a  manuscript  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, containing  some  fifth-rate  verses  with  m- 
nantie  appended  to  them  as  their  author.  The  assis'- 
tant    editor  frankly  admits  that    they  had   grave 

mg  production.  To  me,  I  must  candidly  say  it 
seems  more  probable  that  they  never  for  a  siLle 
moment  believed  that  the  ve4s  were  reaUy  frfm 
my  pen.  Literary  instinct  is,  of  course,  a  very  rare 
thing,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  an7tTue 

me  statt  of  an  ordinary  newspaper;  but  had  Mr 
O  Connor  reaUy  thought  that  the  production,  such 
as  It  IS,  was  mine,  he  would  naturaUy  have  asked  my 
permission  before  publishing  it.     Great  licence  of 
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comment  and  attack  of  every  kind  is  aUowed  nowa- 
days  to  newspapers,  but  no  respectoble  editor  would 
dream  of  pnnting  and  publishing  a  mans  work 
without  first  obtaining  his  consent 

Mr  O'Connor's  subsequent  conduct  m  accusing 
me  of  plagiarism,  when  it  was  proved  to  him  on  m  - 
impeachable  authority  that  the  verses  he  had  vulgarly 
attributed  to  me  were  not  by  me  at  all,  I  have 
already  commented  on.  It  is  perhaps  best  left  to 
the  laughter  of  the  gods  and  the  sorrow  of  men.  1 
would  like,  however,  to  point  out  that  when  Mr. 
O'Connor,  with  the  kind  help  of  his  assistant  editor, 
states  as  a  possible  excuse  for  his  onginal  sin,  that 
he  and  the  members  of  his  staff '  took  refuge  in  the 
beUef  that  the  verses  in  question  might  conceivably 
be  some  very  early  and  useful  work  of  mine,  he  and 
the  members  of  his  staff  showed  a  lamentable  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  of  the  artistic  temperament.  Only 
mediocrities  progress.  An  artist  revolves  m  a  cycle 
of  masterpieces,  the  first  of  which  is  no  less  perfect 
than  the  last. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  opening  to  me  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  paper,  and  also  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  painful  exposS  of  Mr.  O'Connor  s  conduct  that  I 
have  been  forced  to  make  will  have  the  good  result 
of  improving  the  standard  of  jouiiialistac  ethics  m 
England.— I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WoKTHlHa,  Sifltliibtr  22. 
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THE  GREEN  CARNATION 

(PattJlaU  OaMtlle,  October  2,  I8»4.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SIR,— Kindly  allow   me  to  contradict,   in  the 

n,iA^ri*^^  **""?  magnificent  flower.  But  with  the 
irnddJe-class  and  mediocre  book  that  usurps  its 
stoangely  beautiful  name  I  have,  I  need  hTdly  say 
nothmg  whatsoever  '  o  do     The  flower  is  a  wo^rk  ^f 

se^^arJ  "*  "°*— ^  '^"''^'  ^'^'  V""'  "bedient 

'^'^'^*"*'  Oscar  Wilde. 

Wnnnia,  OeMer  h 


I  M 
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PHRASES  AND  PHILOSOPHIES  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  THE  YOUNG 

(ChamtlHm,  D«c»mb«r  1BB4.; 

THE  first  duty  in  life  is  to  be  as  artificial  as 
possible.     What  the  second  duty  is  no  one 
has  as  yet  discovered. 
Wickedness  is  a  myth  invented  by  good  people  to 
account  for  the  curious  attractiveness  of  others. 

If  the  poor  only  had  profiles  there  would  be  no 
difiiculty  in  solving  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Those  vtho  see  any  difference  between  soul  and 
body  have  neither.  i     v  i 

A  reully  weU-made  buttonhole  's  the  only  hnk 
between  Art  and  Nature. 

Religions  die  when  thf;y  are  proved  to  be  true. 
Science  is  the  record  of  dead  religions. 

The  v/ell-bred  contradict  other  people.     Ihe     .se 
contradict  themselves.  .      ,  ,.  n    » 

Nothing  that  actually  occurs  is  of  the  smaUest 
importance. 

Dulness  is  the  cor  'ing  of  age  of  seriousness. 
In  all  unimportant  matters,  style,  not  sincerity,  is 
the  essential.     In  all  important  m:ilters.  style,  not 
sincerity,  is  the  essential. 

If  one  tells  the  truth  one  is  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  be  found  out. 
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K«^hT""  "il'"'  """y  "''"8  "ne  should  Uve  for. 
Nothing  aaea  lik.    .appiness. 

h«ni'L°T''y'"'V''"y'"K  "n^""  •"""  'hat  one  can 

No   prime  is  vulgar,  but  aU  vulgarity  k  crim 
Vulgarity  is  the  condu'it  of  others.  f  ""-""^  ■ 

Only  the  shallow  know  themselves. 
1  ime  IS  waste  of  .noney 
One  should  alwi.  vs  be  a  little  improbable. 

rhlva'^lnv^  II     ''J'''""'  «"  8°°^   resolutions. 
'fl        ;n^''''al'ly  made  too  soon. 
Ihe  ory  way  to  atone  for  being  occasionally  a 
educated"'*  "  ^^  ''^^^  alw.ys'^absolutely  oL. 
To  be  premature  is  to  be  perfect 
Any  preoccupation  with  i5eas  of  what  is  right  or 

derifn^J^enr'^"''*  '"""^^  "^  •"''''^'    "'*'^''-*-' 

Ambition  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  failure. 

n.iJrJ'"!!  r  «"^«^t°  ^e  true  when  more  than  one 
person  beheves  m  it. 

In  examinations  the  foolish  ask  questions  that  the 
wise  cannot  answer. 

Greek  dress  was  in  its  essence  inartistic.  Nothinj? 
should  reveal  the  body  but  the  body.  ^ 

^^One  should  either  be  a  work  of  art,  or  wear  a  work 

Tt  is  only  the  superficial  qualities  that  last    Mans 
deeper  nature  is  soon  found  out. 
Industry  is  the  root  of  all  Jgliness. 

roiTisms.'*^'  '""*  "  ^^°'^  *^'  "'8''  ^^^^  '''"^^• 
ft   s  only  the  gods  who  taste  of  death.     Apollo 
has  passed  away,  but  Hyacinth,  whom  men  say  he 
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slew,  livM  on.    Nero  and    Narcis»u»   we   Jwayt 

with  "»•  .        . ,  „         J 

The  old  believe  everything :  the  middle-aged  sus- 
pect everytliing :  the  young  know  everything. 

The  condition  of  perfection  is  idleness :  the  aim  of 
perfection  is  youth.  . 

Only  the  great  masters  of  style  ever  succeed  m 
being  obscure. 

There  is  something  tragic  about  the  enormous 
number  of  young  men  there  are  in  England  at  the 
present  moment  who  start  life  with  perfect  profiles, 
and  end  by  adopting  some  useful  profession. 

To  love  oneself  is  the  beginning  of  a  life-long 
romance. 
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Th«  fint  portion  of  thii  ettay  U  given  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  containing;  Lord  Arthur 
Savik't  Crime  and  Other  Prose  Pitees.  Recently 
the  remainder  of  the  original  manuscript  haa 
been  discovered,  and  is  here  published  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  written  for  the  Chancellor's 
English  Essay  Prize  at  Oxford  in  1879,  the 
subject  being  '  Historical  Criticism  among  the 
Ancients.*  The  prize  was  not  awarded.  To 
Professor  J.  W.  Mackail  thanks  are  due  for 
tevisiog  the  proo&, 
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IV 

IT  fa  evident  that  here  Thucydides  is  ready  tc 
external  causes  brmg  about  in  their  worHn<»» 
on  the  un  form  character  of  the  natire  ^  maT  Ye? 
after  aU  ,s  said,  these  are  perhaps  but  very  jrenerai 
statements:  the  ordinary  effects^ of  peace 'LfdwM 
are  dwelt  on,  but  there  is  no  real  analysis  of  «?^ 
immediate  causes  and  general  laws  ofSe  pheS! 
mena  of  hfe  nor  does  Thucydides  seem  to  recEe 
the  truth  that  if  humanity  proceeds  in  circlw^e 
circles  are  always  widening  i-irues,  tne 

Perhaps  we  may  say  thai  with  him  the  philosophy 
of  history  ,s  partly  in  the  metaphysical  fta^  Td 

pi  K-  ^^\r°^^'  °^  **«  idea^from  HerXus  to 
Polybms,  the  exemplification  of  the  Comti^  law  ^f 
U^e  three  stages  of  thought,  the  theologica  the 
metaphysical,  and  the  scientific:  for  truly  out  of 
^onT"!""''  °f  theological  mysticism  this^oncep 
tion  which  we  call  the  Philosophy  of  History  was 
raised  to  a  scientific  principle,  accordiSto^hTch 
the  past  was  explained  and  the  future  predicted  bv 
reference  to  general  laws.  preaicted  by 

Now,  just  as  the  earliest  account  of  the  natu-  ■  of 
the  progress  of  humanity  is  to  be  found  in  Plato"  so 
.n  hin,  we  find  the  first  explicit  attempt  to  fou^d^ 
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universal  philosophy  of  history  upon  wide  rational 
grounds.  Having  created  an  ideally  perfect  state, 
the  philosopher  proceeds  to  give  an  elaborate  theory 
of  the  complex  causes  which  produce  revolutions, 
of  the  moral  effects  of  various  forms  of  government 
and  education,  of  the  rise  of  the  criminal  classes 
and  their  connection  with  pauperism,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  create  history  by  the  deductive  method  and  to 
proceed  from  a  priori  psychological  principles  to 
discover  the  governing  laws  of  the  apparent  chaos 
of  political  life. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  since  Plato  to 
deduce  from  a  single  philosophical  principle  all  the 
phenomena  which  experience  subsequently  verifies 
for  us.  Fichte  thought  he  could  predict  the  world- 
plan  from  the  idea  of  universal  time.  Hegel 
dreamed  he  had  found  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
life  in  the  development  of  freedom,  and  Krause  in 
the  categories  of  being.  But  the  one  scientific 
basis  on  which  the  true  philosophy  of  history  must 
rest  is  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  wants,  its  aspirations,  its  powers 
and  its  tendencies:  and  this  great  truth,  which 
Thucydides  may  be  said  in  some  measure  to  have 
apprehended,  was  given  to  us  first  by  Plato. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  accurately  said  of  this  philo- 
sopher that  either  his  philosophy  or  his  history  is 
entirely  and  simply  a  priori.  On  est  de  son  siecle 
mime  quand  on  y  proteste,  and  so  we  find  in  him 
continual  references  to  the  Spartan  mode  of  life, 
the  Pythagorean  system,  the  general  characteristics 
of  Greek  tyrannies  and  Greek  democracies.  For 
while,  in  his  account  of  the  method  of  forming  an 
ideal  state,  he  says  that  the  political  artist  is  indeed 
to  fix  his  gaze  on  the  sun  of  abstract  truth  in  the 
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heavens  of  the  pure  reason,  but  is  sometimes  to 
turn  to  the  realisation  of  tiie  ideals  on  earth  :  yet 
u  "/'•  **?*  general  character  of  the  Platonic 
method,  which  is  what  we  are  specially  concerned 
with,  is  essentially  deductive  and  a  priori.  And  he 
himself,  in  the  building  up  of  his  Nephelococcygia 
certainly  starts  with  a  koSooos  mVof,  making  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  history  and  all  experience ;  and  it  was 
essentially  as  an  a  priori  theorist  that  he  is  criticised 
by  Aristotle,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

To  proceed  to  closer  details  regarding  the  actual 
scheme  of  the  laws  of  political  revolutions  as  drawn 
out  by  Plato,  we  must  first  note  that  the  primary 
cause  of  the  decay  of  the  ideal  state  is  the  general 
prmciple,  common  to  the  vegetable  and  animal 
worlds  as  well  as  to  the  world  of  history,  that  all 
created  things  are  fated  to  decay— a  principle  which, 
though  expressed  in  the  terms  of  a  mere  meta- 
physical abstraction,  is  yet  perhaps  in  its  essence 
scientific.  For  we  too  must  hold  that  a  continuous 
redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  normal  persistence  of  Force,  and  that 
perfect  equilibrium  is  as  impossible  in  politics  as  it 
certainly  is  in  physics. 

The  secondary  causes  which  mar  the  perfection  of 
the  Platonic  '  city  of  the  sun '  are  to  be  found  in  the 
intellectual  decay  of  the  race  consequent  on  injudi- 
cious marriages  and  in  the  Philistine  elevation  of 
physical  achievements  over  mental  culture;  while 
the  hierarchical  succession  of  Timocracy  and  Oli- 
garchy, Democracy  and  Tyranny,  is  dwelt  on  at 
great  length  and  its  causes  analysed  in  a  verv 
dramatic  and  psychological  manner,  if  not  in  that 
sanctioned  by  the  actual  order  of  history. 

And  indeed  it  is  apparent  at  first  sight  that  the 
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Platonic  succession  of  states  represents  rather  the 
succession  of  ideas  in  the  philosophic  mind  than  any 
historical  succession  of  time. 

Aristotle  meets  the  whole  simply  by  an  appeal  to 
facts.  If  the  theory  of  the  periodic  decay  of  all 
created  things,  he  urges,  be  scientific,  it  must  be 
universal,  and  so  true  of  all  the  other  states  as  well 
as  of  the  ideal.  Besides,  a  state  usually  changes 
into  its  contrary  and  not  to  the  form  next  to  it ;  so 
the  ideal  state  would  not  change  into  Timocracy ; 
while  Oligarchy,  more  often  than  Tyranny,  succeeds 
Democracy.  Plato,  besidrs,  says  nothing  of  what  a 
Tyranny  would  change  to.  According  to  the  cycle 
theory  it  ought  to  pass  into  the  ideal  state  again, 
but  as  a  fact  one  Tyranny  is  changed  into  another  as 
at  Sicyon,  or  into  a  Democracy  as  at  Syracuse,  or 
into  an  Aristocracy  as  at  Carthage.  The  example 
of  Sicily,  too,  shows  that  an  Oligarchy  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  Tyranny,  as  at  Leontini  and  Gela. 
Besides,  it  is  absurd  to  represent  greed  as  the  chief 
motive  of  decay,  or  to  talk  of  avarice  as  the  root  of 
Oligarchy,  when  in  nearly  all  true  oligarchies  money- 
making  is  forbidden  by  law.  And  finally  the 
Platonic  theory  neglects  the  different  kinds  of 
democracies  and  of  tyrannies. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  this 
passage  in  Aristotle's  Politics  (v.  12.),  which  may  be 
said  to  mark  an  era  in  the  evolution  of  historical 
criticism.  For  there  is  nothing  on  which  Aristotle 
insists  so  strongly  as  that  the  generalisations  from 
facts  ought  to  be  added  to  the  data  of  the  a  priori 
method — a  principle  which  we  know  to  be  true  not 
merely  of  deductive  speculative  politics  but  of  physics 
also  :  for  are  not  the  residual  phenomena  of  chemists 
a  valuable  source  of  improvement  in  theory  ? 
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hv^i'  "'^  ■nethod  is  essentially  historical  thouph 
by  no  means  empirical.     On  the  contrary,  this  ff" 

*an»o  may  be  sa.3  to  have  apprehended  clearly  that 
the  true  method  is  neither  exclusively  empirical  nor 
exclusively  specuative,  but  rather  a  union  of  b^th 
m  the  process  called  Analysis  or  the  Interpretation 
of  Facts,  which  has  been  defined  as  the  application 

I'^^rtLf  "l"^  «/"•"■'?'  '^""^''Ptions  «s  may  fix  the 
important  characteristics  of  tlie  phenomena    and 

Foo  w'!l^''hT^'T'^^'?*'y '"  theirtrLrelaTons'.  He 
too  was  the  first  to  point  out.  what  even  in  our  own 

b Jthe'TT'''"'^  appreciated,  that  natu^eJncCd 
mg  the  development  of  man,  is  not  full  of  incoherent 

ZmJv  '■'"'  "■•""^  t^gedy.  that  inconsistency  and 
anomaly  are  as  impossible  in  the  moral  as  they  are 
in  the  physical  world,  and  that  where  the  superficial 
observer    hinks  he  sees  a  revolution  the  philoso- 

Mdents  'nevitable  results  of  certain  ante- 

And  while  admitting  the  necessity  of  a  psycho- 
ogical  basis  for  the  philosophy  of  histoVy,  he  addled  to 
It  the  important  truth  that  man,  to  be  apprehended 
m  his  proper  position  in  the  universe  a^ras  in 
his  natural  powers,  must  be  studied  from  below  n 
the  hierarchical  progression  of  higher  function  from 

tll7Z  '°'"?'  °'"'"^-  '^""^  ''"P°^'''"t  n-axTm.  that 
to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  anything  we  must 
'study  It  m  its  growth  f^m  the  ve^  be&g'  s 
formally  set  down  in  the  opening  of  tSTS  J 
where,  indeed,  we  shaU  find  tW  other  characterisHc 
features  of  the  modern  Evolutionary  theory  such  as 

of  theFf^^!?'""?  °i  F""=«<""  aid  the 'Survival 
01  the  t  ittest  exphcitly  set  forth. 
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What  a  valuable  step  this  was  in  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  method  of  historical  criticism  it  is 
needless  to  point  out.  By  it,  one  may  say,  the  true 
thread  was  given  to  guide  one's  steps  through  the 
bewildering  labyrinth  of  facts.  For  nistory  (to  use 
terms  with  which  Aristotle  has  made  us  f<imiliar) 
may  be  looked  at  from  two  essentially  different 
standpoints ;  either  as  a  work  of  art  whose  tAo9  or 
final  cause  is  external  to  it  and  imposed  on  it  from 
without ;  or  as  an  organism  containing  the  law  of  its 
own  development  in  itself,  and  working  out  its  per- 
fection merely  by  the  fact  of  being  what  it  is.  Now, 
if  we  adopt  "the  former,  which  we  may  style  the 
theological  view,  we  shall  be  in  continual  danger  of 
tripping  into  the  pitfall  of  some  a  priori  conclusion 
— that  bourne  from  which,  it  has  been  truly  said,  no 
traveller  ever  returns. 

The  latter  is  the  only  scientific  theory  and  was 
apprehended  in  its  fulness  by  Aristotle,  whose  applica- 
tion of  the  inductive  method  to  history,  and  whose 
employment  of  the  evolutionary  theory  of  humanity, 
show  that  he  was  conscious  that  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  nothing  separate  from  the  facts  of  history 
but  is  contained  in  them,  and  that  the  rational  law 
of  the  complex  phen  -mena  of  life,  like  the  ideal  in 
the  world  of  thought,  is  to  be  reached  through  the 
facts,  not  superimposed  on  them — icaTo  iroXXuc  not 
•napa  iroXXa. 

And  finally,  in  estimating  the  enormous  debt 
which  the  science  of  historical  criticism  owes  to 
Aristotle,  we  must  not  pass  over  his  attitude  towards 
those  two  great  difficulties  in  the  formation  of  a 
philosophy  of  history  on  which  I  have  touched  above. 
I  mean  the  assertion  of  extra-natural  interference 
with  the  normal  development  of  the  world  and  of 
IRS 
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f!^  wnf  """*  '"""'"**  «««««!  by  the  power  of 

mighty  landis7n''twt;V^^^^^^^  " 

of  all  the  ^"r!,.  !v  u    °^  "^^"^^  "">'*'«*  empire  he 
as  from 'th^/i°°^  '■™'"  *''«  P°P"'"  religion  as  well 

which  all  great    deas  seeml  K     ^^^'^  '^^  '" 
birth  *°  "^  cradled  at  their 

Greeks  those  same  lessons  which^e  of  modern  ffi 
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dnw,  in  somewhat  less  artistic  fashion,  from  the 
study  of  statistics  and  tlie  laws  of  philology. 

In  Aristotle,  of  course,  there  is  no  trace  of 
supernatural  influence.  The  Furies,  which  drive 
their  victim  into  sin  first  and  then  punishment, 
are  no  longer  'viper-tressed  goddesses  with  eyes 
and  mouth  aflame,'  but  those  evil  thoughts  which 
harbour  within  the  impure  soul.  In  this,  as  in 
•11  other  points,  to  arrive  at  Aristotle  is  to  reach 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  scientific  and  modem 
though'.  .    , 

But  while  he  rejected  pure  necessitarianism  m  its 
crude  form  as  essentially  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
life,  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  will 
is  not  a  mysterious  and  ultimate  unit  of  force 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go  and  whose  special 
cnaracteristic  is  inconsistency,  but  a  certain  creative 
attitude  of  the  mind  which  is,  from  the  first,  con- 
tinually influenced  by  habits,  education  and  circum- 
stance; so  absolutely  modifiable,  in  a  word,  that 
the  good  and  the  bad  man  alike  seem  to  lose  the 
power  of  free  will ;  for  the  one  is  morally  unable  to 
sin,  the  other  physically  incapacitated  for  reforma- 
tion. 

And  of  the  influence  of  climate  and  temperature 
in  forming  the  nature  of  man  (a  conception  perhaps 
pressed  too  far  in  modern  days  when  the  'race 
theory'  is  supposed  to  be  a  suflicient  explanation 
of  the  Hindoo,  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
country  tiie  best  guide  to  its  morals')  Aristotle 
is  completely  unaware.  I  do  not  allude  to  such 
smaller  points  as  the  oligarchical  tendencies  of  a 

1  Couiin  em  a  (rood  deal  In  this  respect    To  say,  as  he  did,  *  Give 
me  the  latitude  and  the  lonf^tnde  of  a  l^aunt^y,  its  rirers  and  its  moun- 
tains, and  I  irill  deduce  the  rest,'  is  surely  a  glaring  exaggeration. 
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horse-breeding  eountnr  and  the  democratic  influence 

Jc  rirZ'^"^  •{  *\"  """  (i'l'Eortant  thou/h  the; 
fi.  X  i?  consideration  of  Greek  history)  hnf 
rather  to  those  wider  views  in  the  seventh  &„ 
his  Po6/,«  where  he  attributes  the  happy  u^„  ."n 
the  Greek  character  of  intellectual  attainments  wih 
the  spint  of  progress  to  the  temperate  Tmate  rhev 

Thui'TH''*'^  '"  *^*  'l""'*^'  "f  the  globe        '^^ 
Ztr'"  \'^^  "''"°"''  extremWdiie-lfn 

i:^  oTi^^iLl-JitE^''-  "^ "  --  -'-h'" 

and  AnstoUe  w*.  jja..  direct  to  Polybius.  ° 

th  J  A  Pj"^^'-'  °f  *''°"ffht  from  the  philosopher  of 
musltHT'  *°  *'''  ^'■'^'^''"'  hi^toriarmay  Kt 
eaoh  nJ  ft.  ^.u  comparison  of  the  method  L  whTch 
ihf  V  1,*^!  *'"''=^  '^"'^"'  '^'■"'n  I  have  selected  aS 
the  h  ghest  expressions  of  the  rationalism  of  hi^ 
respective  age.  attained  to  his  ideal  stateTfor  the 
atter  conception  may  be  in  a  measure  regarded  a^ 

^lZ\  ^f'"*"  fl^^^^  his  on  a  priori  principles- 
Anstotle  formed  his  by  an  analyst  of  exfsting  con- 
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ititutioni;  Polybiu*  found  his  reilised  for  Wm  in 
Se  actual  world  of  fact.  Aristotle  criticised  the 
SSurtve  speculations  of  Plato  by  means  of  mduc^ 
tive  neoative  insUnces.  but  Po  ybius  will  not  take 
the  .Cloud  City-  of  the  Rtpub^c  into  account  at 
M.  He  compares  it  to  an  athlete  who  hjs  never 
„no"'const"tution  Hill/ to  a  statue  so  beautiful 
Sat  it  is  enUrely  removed  from  the  ordinary  con^ 
ditions  of  humility,  and  consequently  from  the 
canons  of  criticism.  ,       ,„    u„ 

The  Roman  state  had  attained  in  his  eyw.  by 
means  of  the  mutual  counteraction  o  three  opposing 
forces.'  that  stable  eouilibrium  in  politics  which  was 
the  ideal  of  aU  the  theoretical  writers  of  antiquity. 
And  in  connection  with  this  point  it  w^l  be  co„ 
venient  to  notice  here  how  much  truth  there  is 
coSed  in  the  accusation  so  often  brought  against 
rrcfenls  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  idea  of 
Progress,  for  'he  meaning  of  many  of  the^  specu- 
Utions  will  be  hidden  from  us  if  we  do  not  try  and 
wmpreherd  first  what  their  aim  w«..  and  secondly 

'''Sow'like  ail  wide  generalities,  this  statement  is  at 
leaSccurate.    The  prayer  of  Plato's  ideal  cit^-^f 

ayaK«Vo„,,  K<a  'f -V'^'r.t^'^ntTorerTh: 
SL.OOT  Co^aOai.  might  be  written  as  a  text  "ver  the 
dX  o7  ^hHast  Temple  to  Humanity  raised  by  th 
disciples  of  Fourier  and  Saint  S  mon,  but  it  is  cer 
tain;  Sue  that  their  ideal  principle  was  order  and  per- 
man^n^.  not  indefinite  progress.  For, ^^".ng  aside 
♦K.  .rtiotic  nreiudices  which  would  have  led  the 
Greek? to  ?ejec?this  idea  of  unlimited.improvemen^, 
we  may  noti  that  the  modem  conception  of  progress 

.  Th.  mon.rcWcJ,  .ri.toor.tic.1.  .od  d.m«r.ti.  .l.»»t.  .f  to 
Roman  conitituUon  «r«  referred  to. 
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re»t»  partly  on  the  new  enthusiasin  and  worship  of 
humanity,  partly  on  the  splendid  hopes  of  material 
improvements  in  civilisation  which  applied  acienc* 
has  held  out  to  us.  two  influences  from  which  ancient 
Greek  thougtit  seems  to  have  been  strangely  free. 
For  the  Greeks  marred  the  perfect  humanism  of  the 
great  men  whom  r,ey  worshipped,  by  imputing  to 
them  divinity  an.l  its  supernatural  powers;  while 
their  science  was  eminently  speculative  and  often 
almost  mystic  in  its  character,  aiming  at  culture  and 
not  utility,  at  higher  spirituality  and  more  intense 
reverence  for  law,  rather  than  at  the  increased 
facilities  of  locomotion  and  the  cheap  production  of 
common  things  about  which  our  modern  scientific 
school  ceases  not  to  boast.  And  lasLly,  and  perhaps 
chiefly,  we  must  remember  that  the  'plague  spot 
of  all  Greek  s'ates,'  as  one  of  their  own  writers 
has  called  it,  was  the  terrible  insecurity  to  life  and 
property  which  resulted  from  the  factions  and  revolu- 
tions which  ceased  not  to  troul)le  Greece  at  all 
times,  raising  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  such  as  religion 
raised  in  the  middle  ages  of  Europe. 

These  considerations,  then,  will  enable  us  to 
understand  first  how  it  was  that,  radical  and  un- 
scrupulous reformers  as  the  Greek  political  theorists 
were,  yet,  their  end  once  attained,  no  modern  con- 
servatives raised  such  outcry  against  the  slightest 
innovation.  Even  acknowledged  improvements  in 
such  things  as  the  games  of  children  or  the  modes 
of  music  were  regarded  by  them  with  feelings  of 
extreme  apprehension  as  the  herald  of  the  drapeau 
rouge  of  reform.  And  secondly,  it  will  show  us 
how  It  was  that  Polybius  found  his  ideal  in  the 
«)mmonwealth  of  Rome,  and  Aristotle,  like  Mr. 
Bright,  in  the  middle  classes.    Polybius,  however, 
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u  not  content  merely  with  pointing  out  hii  id«l 
«t«te,  but  enter*  at  consiidersble  length  into  the 
question  of  those  general  laws  whose  consideration 
forms   the   chief   essential    of  the    philosophy   of 

history.  .  ,      .    •  ,    »u  » 

He  sUrts  by  accepting  the  general  principle  that 
all  thinm  are  fated  to  decay  ('  hich  I  noticed  in  the 
aseof  I'lato).  and  that '  as  iron  produces  rust  and  as 
wood  breed*  the  animals  that  destroy  it,  so  every 
state  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  corruption. 
He  IS  not,  however,  content  to  rest  there,  but 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  more  immediate  causes  of 
revolutions,  which  he  says  are  twofold  in  nature, 
either  external  or  internal.  Now,  the  former,  de- 
pending as  they  do  on  the  synchronous  conjunction 
of  other  events  outside  the  sphere  of  scientific  esti- 
mation, are  from  their  very  character  incalculable ; 
but  the  latter,  though  assuming  many  fom-s,  always 
result  from  the  over-great  preponderance  of  any 
single  element  to  the  detriment  of  the  others,  the 
rational  Uw  lying  at  the  base  of  all  varieUes  of 
political  changes  being  that  stability  can  result 
only  from  the  statical  equilibrium  produced  by  tht 
counteraction  of  opposing  parts,  since  the  more 
simple  a  constitution  is  the  more  it  is  insecure. 
Plato  had  pointed  out  before  how  the  extreme 
liberty  of  a  democracy  always  resulted  in  despotism, 
but  Polybius  analyses  the  law  and  shows  the 
scientific  principles  on  which  it  rests. 

The  doctrine  of  the  instability  of  pure  constitu- 
tions forms  an  important  era  in  the  philosophy  of 
history.  Its  special  applicability  to  the  pol.tics  of 
our  own  day  has  been  illustrated  in  tl.-;  nse  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  when  the  French  state  had  lost 
those  divisions  of  caste  and  prejudice  of  landed 
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ledge  o/it  z^J:j,  rr^rrtirolst*.  ix 

•nd  into  whatCm  it  wfute  n«?  H?ff^  T"'"'? 
though  possibly  the  exaortime  of  th,  "l".  "«"t"«t«J. 
be  more  or  less  unceSfn  •    ""       *  '  "*'""«"  ""y 
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with  the  eager  grasp  of  a  soul  impatient  of  those 
slower  and  surer  inductive  methods  which  Aristotle, 
in  his  trenchant  criticism  of  his  great  master,  showed 
were  more  brilliant  than  any  vague  theory,  if  the 
test  of  brilliancy  is  truth. 

What  then  is  the  position  of  Polybius  ?  Does  any 
new  method  reman  for  him  ?  Polybius  was  one  of 
those  many  men  who  are  born  too  late  to  be  original. 
To  Thucydides  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
in  the  history  of  Greek  thought  to  discern  tije 
supreme  calm  of  law  and  order  underlying  the  fitftil 
storms  of  Ufe,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  each  repre- 
sents a  great  new  principle.  To  Polybius  belongs 
the  oflSce— how  noble  an  office  he  made  it  his  writ- 
ings show— of  making  more  explicit  the  ideas  which 
were  implicit  in  his  predecessors,  of  showing  that 
they  were  of  wider  applicability  and  perhaps  of 
deeper  meaning  than  they  had  seemed  before,  of 
examining  with  more  minuteness  the  laws  which 
they  had  discovered,  and  finally  of  pointing  out 
more  clearly  than  any  one  had  done  the  range  of 
science  and  the  means  it  offered  for  analysing  the 
present  and  predicting  what  was  to  come.  His 
office  thus  was  to  gather  up  what  they  had  left, 
to  give  their  principles  new  life  by  a  wider 
application. 

Polybius  ends  this  great  diapason  of  Greek  thought 
When  the  Philosophy  of  history  appears  next,  as  in 
Plutarch's  tract  on  '  Why  God's  anger  is  delayed, 
the  pendulum  of  thought  had  swung  back  to  where 
it  began.  His  theory  was  introduced  to  the  Romans 
under  the  cultured  style  of  Cicero,  and  was  wel- 
comed by  them  as  the  philosophical  panegyric  of 
their  state.  The  last  notice  of  it  in  Latin  literature 
is  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  who  alludes  to  the  stable 
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polity  formed  out  of  these  elements  as  a  constitution 

asting.  Yet  Polybius  had  seen  the  future  with  no 
uncertam  eye  and  had  prophesied  the  rise  of  the 
Empire  from  the  unbalanced  power  of  the  ochlocracy 
fifty  years  and  more  before  there  was  joy  °n  the 
Juhan  household  over  the  birth  of  that  boy  who 
borne  to  power  as  the  champion  of  the  peonle  died 
weanng  the  purple  of  a  kinjf  ^    ^    '    ^** 

no^lf""/.' ^  .f  historical  criticism  is  more  im- 
portant  than  the  means  by  which  the  ancipnt. 
a  tamed  to  the  philosophy  of  Lstory  The  prindp  : 
of  heredity  can  be  exemplified  in  literature  as  weU 
as  m  organic  hfe:  Aristotle.  Plato  and  Polybius 
are  the  Imeal  ancestors  of  Fichte  and  Heeel  of  V  eo 
and  Cousm.  of  Montesquieu  and  TocqueX 

hutL"Z^'^  H  T  *°  ^^^  ^  "'==''""*  °f  historians 
but  to  point  out  those  great  thinkers  whose  methods 

crilfcism  'I'shln''  '«^^-- °f  this  spirit  of  hTstorica 
criticism  I  shall  pass  over  those  annalists  and  chron- 
^lers   who    intervened    between    ThucydWes    md 

iT^b?  "';.  ^"*,  ^'^^f"  "  -""y  ^'^«  to  throw  nTw 
light  on  the  real  nature  of  this  spirit  and  its  intimat^ 
connection  with  a  1  other  forms  Sf  advanced  thought 
f  I  give  some  estimate  of  the  character  and  rise  of 

tudt  ThV."''"""  u-\P'"J"'''*=''^  to  the  scientific 
study  of  history  which  cause  such  a  wide  Ban 
between  these  two  historians.  ^^ 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  grow/ng  influence 
of  rhetoric  and  the  Isocratean  school,  which  seerSs 
to  have  regarded  history  as  an  arena  for  the  display 
of  either  pathos  or  paradoxes,  not  a  scientific 
investigation  into  laws.  ^i-ienunc 

The  new  age  is  the  age  of  style.  The  same  spirit 
of  exclusive  attention  to  form  which  made  Euripides 
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often,  like  Swinburne,  prefer  music  to  meaning  and 
melody  to  morality,  which  gave  to  the  later  Greek 
statues  that  refined  effeminacy,  that  overstramed 
f,'racefulness  of  attitude,  was  felt  in  the  sphere  of 
liistory.  The  rules  laid  down  for  historical  com- 
position are  those  relating  to  the  aesthetic  value  of 
digressions,  the  legality  of  employing  more  than 
one  metaphor  in  the  same  sentence,  and  the  like ; 
and  historians  are  ranked  not  by  their  power  of 
estimating  evidence  but  by  the  goodness  of  the 
Greek  they  writo. 

I  must  note  also  the  important  mfluence  on 
literature  exercised  by  Alexander  the  Great;  for 
while  his  travels  encouraged  the  more  accurate  re- 
search of  geography,  the  very  splendour  of  his 
achievements  seems  to  have  brought  history  again 
into  the  sphere  of  romance.  The  appearance  of  all 
great  men  in  the  world  is  followed  invariably  by  the 
rise  of  that  mythopoeic  spirit  and  that  tendency  to 
look  for  the  marvellous,  which  is  so  fatal  to  true 
historical  criticism.  An  Alexander,  a  Napoleon,  a 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  a  Mahomet  are  thought  to  be 
outside  the  limiting  conditions  of  rational  law,  just 
as  comets  were  supposed  to  be  not  very  long  ago. 
While  the  founding  of  that  city  of  Alexandria,  m 
which  Western  and  Eastern  thought  met  with  such 
strange  result  to  both,  diverted  the  critical  tenden- 
cies of  the  Greek  spirit  into  questions  of  grammar, 
philology  and  the  like,  the  narrow,  artificial  atmo- 
sphere of  that  University  town  (as  we  may  call  it) 
was  fatal  to  the  development  of  that  independent 
and  speculative  spirit  of  research  which  strikes  out 
new  methods  of  inquiry,  of  which  historical  criticism 

is  one. 

The  Alexandrines  combined  a  great  love  of  leam- 
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iefearih*"  an"  Iffr-'l  °^  *.'"'  *"'*'  Pri"«P'«  of 
material;  with  """"^  f  ,"*  ^'""  ««"'nulati..g 
materials    with    a    wonderfu       ncapacitv   to    i.-i^ 

SnnlJ-  .  ^"i  Tr«  *•'''  hot  sands  o/Spt.  or  the 
Sophists  of  Athens,  but  from  the  very  heart  of 
Greece  r.ses  the  man  of  genius  on  whoTe  iSnce 
m  the  evolution  of  the  philosophy  of  historri  have 

Durea?r  nf  fh"^^  ''^''*;  '^°™  '"  ^^e  serene  and 
S.»^K  ^^^^^  ''^^"  "P'""d^  of  Arcadia.  Polvbius 
oithlV^"'^  -reproduce  in  his  work  the  chZc  er 
ot  the  place  which  gave  him  birth.  For  of  ^1  the 
histonans-I  do  not  say  of  antiquity  but'of  all  time 
-none  is  more  rationalistic  than  hef  none  more  free 
from  any  belief  m  the  'visions  and  omens  the 
monstrous  legends,  the  grovelling  superstS  and 
unmanly  craving  for  the  supernattal^fSn.lj^'^oS 

Tome  of  thrh't  ''™^^'f  «'  the  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  historians  who  preceded  him     Fortu 

W«sed  in'^'tJ''"'  "5"'  '"'■^'  h™'  he  "-  notes' 
blessed  m  the  wondrous  time  of  his  birth.     For 

representing  in  himself  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  Greek  intel  ect  and  allied  In  bonds  o/^chiva^rous 
f^Zt"\'^  *°  •*."'"  ^""id-eonqueror  of  his  day  he 
nXni"  ''\'*  T^  ^y.^he  hand  <  Fate  'to^com! 
prehend,  as  has  been  said,  'more  ..eariy  than  the 
Romans  themselves  the  historical  positionVf  Rome^ 
and  to  discern  with  greater  insig'ht  than  all  other 
men  could  those  two  great  resultants  of  anc  ent 
civihsation.  the  material  empire  of  the  city  of  the 
Hluas.  •  ""''  *''  intelfectual  soveTefgnty  of 
Before  his  own  day,  he  says.»  the  events  of  the 

1    D-l-ks...     _..     -, 


'  Polybim,  lii.  24. 
Polybiu,,  i.  4,  TiiL  4,  ipeeWly  ;  .„d  riMj  p^m. 
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world  were   unconnected   and    separate   and    the 
histories  confined  to   particular  countries.      Now, 
for   the  first   time   the   universal   empire   oi    the 
Romans    rendered    a    universal    history   possible. 
This,  then,  is  the  august  motive  of  his  work :  to 
trace  the  gradual  rise  of  this  Italian  city  from  the 
day  when  the  first  legion  crossed  tne  narrow  strait 
of  Messina  and  landed  on  the  fertile  fields  of  Sicily 
to  the  time  when  Corinth  in  the  East  and  Carthage 
in  the  West  fell  before  the  resistless  wave  of  empire 
and  the  eagles  of  Rome  passed  on  the  wings  ot 
universal   victory   from   Calp6   and   the  Pillars  ot 
Hercules  to  Syria  and  the  Nile.     At  the  same  time 
he  recognised  that  the  scheme  of  Rome's  empire 
was  worked  out  under  the  aegis  of   Gods  will. 
For   as  one  of  the  Middle  Age  scribes  most  truly 
says,  the  rixv  of  Polybius  is  that  power  which  we 
Christians  caU  God;  the  second  aim,  as  one  may 
call  it,  of  his  history  is  to  point  out  the  rational 
and  human  and  natural  causes  which  brought  this 
result,  distinguishing,  as  we   should  say,  between 
God's  mediate  and  immediate  government  of  the 

With  any  direct  intervention  of  God  in  the  normal 
development  of  Man,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do: 
still  less  with  any  idea  of  chance  as  a  factor  in  the 
phenomena  of  Ufe.  Chance  and  miracles,  he  says, 
are  mere  expressions  for  our  ignorance  of  rational 
causes.  The  spirit  of  rationalism  which  we  recog- 
nised in  Herodotus  as  a  vague  uncertain  attitude 
and  which  appears  in  Thucydide?  as  a  consistent 
attitude  of  mmd  never  argued  about  or  even  ex- 
plained, is  by  Polybius  analysed  and  formulated  as 
the  great  instrument  of  historical  research. 

■  Ha  nukes  one  exception.  '  Polybiui,  viil.  4 
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Herodotus,  while  believing  on  principle  in  the 
supernatnral,  yet  was  sceptical  at  times^  Thucy! 
d  des  simply  ignored  the  supernatural.  He  did  not 
discuss  It.  but  he  ani,ihilate(fit  by  explaining  historJ 
without  it.  Polybius  enters  at  length  into  the  wS 
question  and  explains  its  origin^'and  the  method 
of  treating  it.  Herodotus  would  have  believed  in 
Se.pios  dream.  Thucydides  would  have  ignored 
^entirely.     Polybms  explains  it.     He  is  the  cul 

.NotZ°h  '^'  '"^r"'  progression  of  Dialectic. 
Nothing,  he  says,  'shows  a  foolish  mind  more  than 

p rinctrSf  'I  '''"""'  ^°'  ""y  phenomena  on  the 
principle  of  chance  or  supernatural  intervention 
History  is  a  se.rch  for  rational  causes,  ^d  there 
■s  nothing  m  the  world-even  those  phenomena 
which  seem  to  us  the  most  remote  from  law^d 
improbable-which  is  not  the  logical  and  inevitable 
result  of  certain  rational  antecedents  '  '="«°*e 

Some  things  of  course,  are  to  be  rejected  a  priori 
without  entering  into  the  subject  'As  regard 
such  miracles,'  he  says,-  -as  that  on  a  certain Xue 
ot  Artemis  ram  or  snow  never  falls  though  the 
statue  stands  m  the  open  air.  or  that  those  who  enter 
Gods  s  irme  m  Arcadia  lose  their  natural  shadows 

Lt""Fo''l'''''^.'-''P'''=*"''  *°  "«"«  upon  the  sub: 
ill  .  ?  It  V""^  "*  "°*  °°ly  utterly  impro- 
bable but  absolutely  impossible.'  ^ 

.k'  ^^-."^  *°  "*."^  reasonably  on  an  acknowledged 
absurdity  is  as  vain  a  task  as  trving  to  catch  water 
ma  siev-e  ;  it  is  really  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
supernatural  which  is  the  very  point  at  issue/ 

bilH-Vnf  ■■'",'  ■"'*  ^"'  **•"'  *°  '"^'"it  the  possi. 
h  tlv^  f  """"f^  "  *?  annihilate  the  possibility  of 
history:  for  just  as  scientific  and  chemical  experi- 

*  Polybius,  ivi.  12. 
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ments  would  be  either  impossible  or  useless  if 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  continued  interference  on 
the  part  of  some  foreign  body,  so  the  laws  and 
principles  which  govern  history,  the  causes  of  pheno- 
mena, the  evolution  of  progress,  the  whole  science, 
in  a  word,  of  man's  dealings  with  his  own  race  and 
with  nature,  will  remain  a  sealed  book  to  him  who 
admits  the  possibility  of  extra-natural  interference. 

The  stories  of  miracles,  then,  are  to  be  rejected  on 
a  priori  rational  grounds,  but  in  the  case  of  events 
which  we  know  to  have  happened  the  scientific 
historian  will  not  rest  till  he  has  discovered  their 
natural  causes  which,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
wonderful  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire— the  most 
marvellous  thing,  Polybius  says,  which  God  ever 
brought  about'— are  to  be  found  in  the  excellence 
of  their  constitution  (rg  iSidnjTi  t^s  iroXiT«ta?),  the 
wisdom  of  their  advisers,  their  splendid  military 
arrangements,  .nd  their  superstition  (tb  Seio-iSai/ioi/i'?.). 
For  while  Polybius  regarded  the  revealed  religion 
as,  of  course,  objective  reality  of  truth,'  he  laid  great 
stress  on  its  moral  subjective  influence,  going,  m  one 
passage  on  the  subject,  even  so  far  as  almost  to 
excuse  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  in  very 
small  quantities  into  history  on  account  of  the 
extremely   good    effect    it   would    have  on  pious 

But  perhaps  there  =s  no  passage  in  the  whole  of 
ancient  and  modern  history  which  breathes  such  a 
manly  and  splendid  spirit  of  rationalism  as  one  pre- 

'  PolyWua,  viii.  4 :  tJ  -.apaHalirov  r&v  naff  liiias  tpyoi'  ll  rvxl  ini»fTA«ir«  ; 
nvro  iim'i  TO  jriyra  to  yvoi/iiCo/ura  /i<>i)  r^t  oUovitlDls  vrf  fuay  cpxi' 
,(,]  Sui-ciirTf.W  iyayi-,,,  »  n-pirtpoi'  ovx  ii,«V«.roi  y.yoMt. 

■  Polybius  resembled  Gibbon  in  many  respects.    Like  hiin  he  held 
that  all  religions  were  to  the  philosopher  eiiually  l»lBe,  to  the  yulgal 
equally  true,  to  the  statesinan  equally  useful. 
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served  to  us  in  the  Vatican-strange  resting-place 
for.t!-.n  wuch  he  treats  of  the  terrible  decay  of 
population  winch  had  fallen  on  his  native  land  "n 

m'fhiri  '''  ""I  r'""''  ^y  *''^  8^""»1  Orthodox 
public  was  regarded  as  a  special  judgment  of  God 

the  ihf«  nf  Ik''''"^'',°"  '^?'"'"  ■"  "  punishment  fo^ 
tl  e  sms  of  the  people.     For  it  was  a  disaster  quite 
without  parallef  in   the  history  of  the  land,  and 
wr  /,/  ""f°^«^een  by  any  of  its  political-economy 
writers  who    on  the  contrary,  were  always  antici- 
pating that  danger  would  arise  from  an  excess  of 
population  overrunnmR  its  means  of  subsistence,  and 
becoming  unmanageable  through  its  size.     Polybius 
however,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  priest 
or  worker  of  miracles  in  tliis  matter.     He  wiS  not 
even  seek  that  'sacred  Heart  of  Greece.'  Delphi, 
Apolos  shrine,  whose  inspiration  even  Thucvd^es 
admitted  and  before  who.e"^  wisdom  Socrates  iCed 
How  foolish,  he  says,  were  the  man  who  on  this 
matter  would  pray  to  God.    ^\e  must  search  for  the 
rational  causes,  and  the  causes  are  seen  to  be  clear, 
and  the  method  of  prevention  also.     He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  how  all  this  arose  from  the  eeneral 
reluctance  to  marriage  and  to  bearing  the  expense 
of  educating  a  large  family  which  resulted  from  the 
carelessness  and  avarice  of  the  men  of  his  day  and 
he  explains  on  entirely  rational  principles  the  whole 
ot  this  apparently  supernatural  judgment. 

rpi..f^'  '^"  •*"  }^  ^"""^  '"  "•'"''  that  while  his 
rejection  of  miracles  as  violation  of  inviolable  laws  is 
entirely  a^non-for.  discussion  of  such  a  matter  is 
ot  course,  impossible  for  a  rational  thinker— yet  his 
rejection  of  supernatural  intervention  rests  entirely 
on  the  scientific  grounds  of  the  necessity  of  lookina 
for  natural  causes.    And  he  is  quite  logical  in  main- 
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taining  his  position  on  these  principles.  For,  where 
it  is  either  difficult  or  impossible  to  assign  any 
rational  cause  for  phenomena,  or  to  discover  their 
laws,  he  acquiesces  reluctantly  in  the  alternative  of 
admitting  some  extra-natural  interference  which  his 
essetitially  scientific  method  of  treating  the  matter 
has  logically  forced  on  him,  approving,  for  instance, 
of  prayers  for  rain,  on  the  express  ground  that  the 
laws  of  meteorology  had  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
He  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  first  to  welcome 
our  modern  discoveries  in  the  matter.  The  passage 
in  question  is  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  his  whole  work,  not,  of  course,  as  signifying 
any  inclination  on  his  part  to  acquiesce  in  the  super- 
natural, but  because  it  shows  how  essentially  logical 
and  rational  his  method  of  argument  was,  and  how 
candid  and  fair  his  mind. 

Having  now  examined  Polybius's  attitude  towards 
the  supernatural  and  the  general  ideas  which  guided 
his  research,  I  will  proceed  to  examine  the  method 
he  pursued  in  his  scientific  investigation  of  the 
complex  phenomena  of  life.  For,  as  I  have  said 
before  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  what  is  important 
in  all  great  writers  is  not  so  much  the  results  they 
arrive  at  as  the  methods  they  pursue.  The  increased 
knowledge  of  facts  may  alter  any  conclusion  in 
history  as  in  physical  science,  and  the  canons  of 
speculative  historical  credibility  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  appeal  rather  to  that  subjective  attitude 
of  mind  which  we  call  the  historic  sense  than  to 
any  formulated  objective  rules.  But  a  scientific 
method  is  a  gain  for  all  time,  and  the  true  if 
not  the  only  progress  of  historical  criticism  con- 
sists in  the  improvement  of  the  instruments  of 
research. 
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l,.^"^  ""!!*•  "."^Kwd"  his  conception  of  history  I 

t.a  ly  .  searcfi  for  causes,  a  problem  to  be  solved 
not  a  picture  to  be  painted,  a  scientific  invettiS 
into  laws  and  tendencies,  not  a  mere  reman  " 
account  of  startling  incident  and  wondrous  Xn- 
ture.    Thucvdides.  in  the  opening  of  his  great  work 

ti'on'oT'i-?  "'^  ''^^V"°*«  °f  '^^  scienfC  concej: 
tion  of  history.     'The  absence  of  romance  in  mv 

reiuJ'buTr';:"''  '  t^^-  ''^*"^*  --ewhaM 
ixJoit  Af  »  n.  •  '  T""^?  ""y  *°*  "°t  t°  be  the 
Ke°  P^^T^  ^,T  ''"*1'  *'■*  possession  of 
ail  time.  Polybius  follows  with  words  almost  en 
tjrelysinHlar.  If.  he  says,  we  banish  from  h  sto^ 
the  consideration  of  causes,  methods  and  m^ive^ 
(Td  dia  n.  «i  ff<u5,  KoX  nVos  Wpty).  and  refuse  to 
consider  how  far  the  result  of  a^ifthi^g  is  its  rationa" 
co^equent.  what  is  left  is  a  mere  4-«-Ma,  no?  a 
^a^Mo.  an  oratoncal  essay  which  may  give  pleasure 

,o,Vntffi'"°"]""*v''"V'^''''=''  "  entirely^vithCt  any 
FK^^u"  ""  ""  ^°'  ""=  ""Planation  of  the  future 
Elsewhere  he  says  that  'history  robbed  of  the 
exposition  of  its  causes  and  laws  is  a  profitless  thin/ 
tlZt  :u  """^  ''"'":^  "  '°°'-"  A"d  «"  through  h^ 
SSveVTshio^:'"*'^^"*^---''  -'»  --P" 
fl,^!'"''  i*""  ^^^  conception  of  history.  Now  for 
ntn^^""'^T'u  ^'  '^^"^'  **>«  character  of  the 
phenomena  to  be  selected  by  the  scientific  invesU 
gator.  Aristotle  had  laid  ,^.o^n  the  general  formula 

esutiof  P  l"[-  \''^^'^'t '"  ''er  normaimTnt 
testations.    Polybius,  true  to  his  character  of  applying 

Xftfiirtt.  '     "*"^  ryKapnos  I]  TijB  itjTopiac  yiyyrrat 
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explicitly  tlie  orinciol^  imiilicit  in  the  work  of 
otliers,  follows  but  the  aoctrine  of  Aristotle,  and 
lays  particiiliir  stress  on  tlie  rational  and  undisturbed 
character  of  llie  development  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion as  affording  special  facilities  for  tlie  discovery  of 
the  laws  of  its  progress.  Political  revolutions  result 
from  causes  cither  ex'ernal  or  internal.  The  former 
are  mere  disturbing  forces  which  lie  outside  the 
sphere  of  scientific  calculation.  It  is  the  latter 
whicli  are  important  for  the  establisiiing  of  principles 
and  the  elucidation  of  the  sequences  of  rational 
evolution.  ... 

He  thus  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  one  of 
the  most  important  truths  of  the  modem  methods 
of  investigation :  I  meaii  that  principle  which  lays 
down  that  just  as  tlie  study  of  physiology  should 
precede  the  study  of  pathology,  just  as  the  laws  of 
disease  are  best  discovered  by  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented in  health,  so  the  method  of  arriving  at  all 
great  social  and  political  truths  is  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  cases  where  development  has  been 
normal,  rational  and  undisturbed. 

The  critical  canon  that  the  more  a  people  has 
been  interfered  with,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
to  generalise  the  laws  of  its  progress  and  to  analyse 
the  separate  forces  of  its  civilisation,  is  one  the 
validity  cf  which  is  now  generally  recognised  by 
those  who  pretend  to  a  scientific  treatment  of 
all  history  :  and  while  we  have  seen  that  Aristotle 
anticipated  it  in  a  general  formula,  to  Polybius  be- 
longs the  honour  oi  being  the  first  to  apply  it 
explicitly  in  the  sphere  of  history. 

I  have  shown  how  to  this  great  scientific  historian 
the  motive  of  his  work  was  essentially  the  search 
for  causes ;  and  true  to  his  analytical  spirit  he  is 
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c«reful  to  examine  what  a  cause  reallv  is  and  in 

to  De  looked  for.  1  o  jfive  an  illustration :  As  reuard« 
the  origin  of  tl.e  war  with  Perseus,  some  alsiSas 
causes  he  expulsion  of  AhrupoliL  by  I'meus  the 
expedition  of  the  latter  to  Derphi.  the  ploraKii  .s' 

li.totia;  of  these  inndents  the  two  former.  Polvbim 
points  out.  were  merely  the  pretexts,  te    wo  fat  e 
merely  the  occasions  of  the  war.    The  war  was  rea  Iv 
a  legacy  left  to  Perseus  by  his  father,  who  wasde?« 
mined  to  fight  it  out  with  Rome.' 

Here  as  elsewhere  he  is  not  originating  any  new 
dea.  Ihucydides  had  pointed  out  the  difl'irenoe 
Ijetween  the  real  and  the  alleged  caii^e.  and  ?he 
Aristotelian  dictum  about  revolutions,  oil^^^JX 
aW  i^  /t«pa,„.  draws  the  distinction  between  caute 
and  occasion  with  the  brilliancy  of  an  eLram 
i..t  the  explicit  and  rational  investigaL'/  oTth^ 
difference  between  aiV.'o,  ioyn'  and  t^^ 
reserved  for  Polybius.  '  Nrcano'n  "^f  feorral 
criticism  can  be  said  to  be  of  more  real  va  ue  t"m„ 

on  ha?  fi'ned  "  ""'".^'f  "."=*•■-..  and  the  overiooLinS 
ot  It  has  filled  our  histories  with  the  contemntible 
acco,,nts  of  the  ntrigues  of  courtiers  and  of  ^i, it 
and  the  petty  plottings  of  backstairs  influence- 

SeZ'R^f  *'"'?■  "°  '^°"''*'  '°'»«'^«  «'h°  would 
ascribe  the  Reformation  to  Anne  Boleyn's  prettv 
face,  the  Persian  war  to  the  influence  of  a  docfor "^ 
tion  t^^  "d  "'' ^^°'"^^*.°^'"- °' *''^  F'--'' R«volu' 
Xe  ?.;/.  "\'^'=  Mamtenon,  but  without  any 
of  history""' ''^°'"™  "*  "^y^^^ntific  treatment 
But  the  question  of  method,  to  which  I  am  com- 
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pelled  always  to  return,  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
There  is  miotlicr  aspect  in  which  it  may  be  regarded, 
and  I  sliiill  now  proceed  to  treat  of  it.  .  .  ,     .. 

One  of  tlie  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the 
modern  liistorinn  has  to  contend  is  the  enormous 
complexity  of  the  facts  which  come  under  his 
notice:  DAlemberfs  suggestion  that  «t^ the  end 
of  every  century  a  selection  of  facts  should  be 
made  and  the  rest  burned  (if  it  was  really  intended 
seriously)  could  not,  of  course,  be  entertained  for 
•  moment.  A  problem  loses  all  its  value  when  it 
becomes  simnliHed,  and  the  world  would  be  all  the 
poorer  if  the  Sybil  of  History  burned  her  volumes. 
Besides,  as  Gibbon  pointed  out,  'a  .Montesquieu 
will  detect  in  the  most  insignificant  fact  relations 
which  the  vulvar  overlook." 

Nor  can   the    scientific   investigator   of  history 
isolate  the  particular  elements,  which  he  desires  to 
examine,  from  disturbing  and  extraneous  causes,  as 
the  experimental   chemist   can   do  (though  s-^iir 
times  as  in  the  case  of  lunatic  asylums  and  pnsons, 
he  is  enabled  to  observe   phenomena  in  a  certain 
decree  of  isolation).     So  he  is  compelled  either  to 
use  the  deductive  mode  of  arguing  from  general 
laws  or  to  employ  the  method  of  abstraction  which 
crives  a  fictitious  isolation  to  phenomena  never  so 
fsolated  in  actual  existence.     And  this  is  exactly 
what   Polybius  has  done  as  well  as  Thucydides. 
For,  as  has  been   well  remarked,  there  is  m  tlie 
works  of  these  two  writers  a  certain  plastic  unity  o 
type  and  motive ;  whatever  they  write  is  penetrated 
through    and  through    with    a    specific   quality,   a 
sindeiiess  and  concentration  of  purpose,  which  we 
may  contrast  with  the  more  comprehensive  width 
as  manifested  not  merely  in  the  modern  mind,  but 
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il«o  in  Herodotus.    Thucydides.  regardiiiff  aocietv 

account  of  forces  of  a  rfiflt-rent  nature,  and  conw- 
quentlv  h»  result,,  like  those  of  most  Voden. 
pohtical  economisU,  have  to  be  modified  UrKely' 
before  they  come  to  correspond  with  what  we  know 

TrL  fh.°"^.^"'  "'"?S  ^""^'^^  which  tended  to 
Rome  ff,  ,7  "/'^  T'''..n"'"*"  *•"'  ''"•""""n  "f 
out  the  w«n»'nf  '"  ^'  ' •'"'^yrfidean  spirit  points 
out   the  want  of  picturesciueness  and  ronini^e  in 

tell  us  tl  at  his  rejection  of  all  other  forces  is  essen- 

t^ory  and  by  no  means  due  to  carelessness  of  any 

Now  of  the  general  value  of  the  abstract  method 

history,  this  is  perhaps  not  the  suital.Ie  occasion 
for  any  discussion.  It  is.  however,  in  aU  wTvs 
worthy  of  note  that  Poly  hi  us  is  not  mere";  conscious 
of  but  dwells  with  particular  weight  on  the  fact 
which  IS  usually  urged  as  the  stron|e  t  objection  to 
the  employment  of  the  abstract  method-I  mean 
the  conception  of  a  society  as  a  sort  of  hu^nan 
organism  whose  parts  are  Indissolubly  connected 
with  one  another  and  all  affected  when  In.  member 
1.'   -n  any  way  agitated.    Tiiis  conception  of  the 
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organic  nature  of  society  appears  first  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  who  ai)ply  it  to  cities.  Polybius,  as  his 
wont  is,  expands  it  to  be  a  general  characteristic  of 
all  history.  It  is  an  idea  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, especially  to  a  man  like  Polybius  whose 
thoughts  are  continually  turned  towards  the  essential 
unity  of  history  and  the  impossibility  of  isolation. 

Farther,  as  regards  the  particular  method  of 
investigating  that  group  of  jphenomena  obtained  for 
him  by  the  abstract  method,  he  will  adopt,  he  tells 
us,  neither  the  purely  deductive  nor  the  purely 
inductive  mode  but  the  union  of  both.  In  other 
words,  he  formally  adopts  that  method  of  analysis 
upon  the  importance  of  which  I  have  dwelt  before. 

And  lastly,  while,  without  doubt,  enormous  simpli- 
city in  the  elements  under  consideration  is  the  result 
of  the  employment  of  the  abstract  method,  even 
within  the  limit  thus  obtained  a  certain  selection 
must  be  made,  and  a  selection  involves  a  theory. 
For  the  facts  of  life  cannot  be  tabulated  with  as 
great  an  ease  as  the  colours  of  birds  and  insects  can 
be  tabulated.  Now,  Polybius  points  out  that  those 
phenomena  particularly  are  to  be  dwelt  on  which 
may  serve  as  a  itapdhayjia  or  sample,  and  show  the 
character  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  as  clearly  as 
'  a  single  drop  fi-om  a  full  cask  will  be  enough  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  whole  contents.'  This 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  single  facts,  not  in 
themselves  but  because  of  the  spirit  they  represent, 
is  extremely  scientific ;  for  we  know  that  from  the 
single  bone,  or  tooth  even,  the  anatomist  can  re- 
create entirely  the  skeleton  of  the  primeval  horse, 
and  the  botanist  tell  the  character  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  a  district  from  a  single  specimen. 

Regarding  truth  as  'the  most  divine  thing  in 
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pains  in  the  a^  ulit  "f  oH  ""  ...lal  n^!?  '"T"  ■?" 
the  study  of  the  sciences  of  .r  I  •  "'Y"  ■'"'''  or  i" 
he  considered  were  so  esse  .f  ^l"*  •'".'■•  ^'"^h 
the  scientific  historian,  'a^d        '  t'^  Tri  <?' 

=^Ci£  --^  -^»  in^whi^h' hJ^S: 

abo?tTnd:r:S.fsm'' "  it'  '"■^^^'^  -nterr-ptible 
critic  as  the  intern  ee^Vh  ""'^""  '^^^  °f  the 

and  excellence  ofthe\tV"K'T°''''^  •'^""'^ 
unknown.    Nothing  can  be  n,  "l-'  '^^""^  1"''^ 

for  instance,  thaTthe  method  K^'^P'.'"'?  "I  ""'«■•• 
criticised  the  ideal  sta^e  of  p^^  >vh,ch  Aristotle 
works,    and    the    L.  ^'"*°  '"   his  ethical 

from  Timls*shoi'ThaTt'he'';'rt'\-*'r  •^"'j'^'- 
deserverl   tl,-.   «        •  ^  letter  historian   fullv 

fn  PoTybius  thC  is"1  fr^  t'""  *°  '>™-  But 
ness  and  pettfnes  of  ">'  ''V*  \°^  *'"'*  fitter- 
most  otherlr"ers  and  arf'"*-7''l"'?  ^''«racterises 
of  his  relations^th  i  of  trt"  "^'*°^  ^^"^ 
criticised  shows  that  he  »»!  '"-^tonans  whom  he 
and  refinement  of  t«^tr  "  '^"l  °^  ^'^"^  ™"rtesy 
who  had  hVed  alwavt  nT^'  '"^■''^'  ''^^"^^  «"« 
were  of  great Ind'nTble' birtt  ""^'^  °'  ^'^"^^  ^'^^ 

whSVcrS  Z  tT^'K'"''  -"-^  "y 

the  majority  oTcase  he  /.^'.l"^  "*'!'"  f"*'"'"'  '" 
geographical  and  mflLrvkZwr//™?'^  ^'^  °^^" 
instance,  the  imposTib  Ht7in  T  ^*'  ''""""&•  for 
Nabis's  march  from  sj  ^tl  s  mpirbv'bil'  ^"""-  °^ 

by  Ephorus  of  the  SroV  Z^^Sa^TdXttL" 
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In  the  latter  case  he  says,  if  »ny  ""^  7^' .J»K  j!;' 
trouble  to  measure  out  the  ground  of  the  site  ot  the 
battle  and  then  test  the  manoeuvres  given,  he  wUl 
find  how  inaccurate  the  accounts  are. 

In  other  cases  he  appeals  to  public  documents, 
the  importance  of  which  he  was  always  foremost  in 
recognising;  showing,  for  instance,  by  a  document 
in  the  public  archives  of  Rhodes  how  maccurate 
were  the  accounts  given  of  the  battle  o  Lade  by 
Zeno  and  Antisthenes.  Or  he  appeals  to  psycho- 
logical probability,  rejecting,  for  instance,  the 
scfndalois  stories  told  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
simply  from  the  king's  general  greatness  of  character 
and  arguing  that  a  boy  so  well  educated  and  so 
respectably  connected  as  Demochares  (xii.  14 
could  never  have  been  guilty  of  that  of  which  evil 
rumour  accused  him. 

But  the  chief  object  of  his  hterary  censure  is 
Timffius,  who  had  been  so  unsparingof  his  strictures 
on  others.  The  general  po.it  which  he  makes 
against  him,  impugning  his  "^f  "■•««^y  f .". ';''*°"»"' 
is  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  history  not 
from  the  dangerous  perils  of  a  life  of  action  but 
in  the  secure  indolence  of  a  narrow  scholastic  life. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  point  on  which  he  is  so  vehe- 
ment as  this.  'A  hkory,'  he  says,  -written  in  a 
library  gives  as  lifeless  and  as  inaccurate  a  picture 
of  history  as  a  painting  which  is  copied  not  from  a 
living  animal  but  from  a  stuflTed  one. 

There  is  more  difference,  he  says  in  another  place, 
between  the  history  of  an  eye-witness  "nd  that  of 
one  whose  knowledge  comes  from  books  than  there 
fs  beTween  the  scenes  of  real  life  and  the  fictitious 
landscapes  of  theatrical  scenery.  Besides  this,  he 
enters  into  somewhat  elaborate  detailed  criticism  of 
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passages 


i   wrong   m^hoTand  "rc.veXrS  7 


Ti™       -- --  "".L,i  «„nc  lo  examine  in  detail 

quite  unwarrantable,  because  horse  -  sacrifices  are 
"nn^in^  'f  ft"tions  common  to  all  barbarous  tribe? 
r  msus  here,  as  was  so  common  with  Greek 
writers  IS  arguing  back  from  some  custom  of  the 
present  to  an  historical  event  in  the  past     ?o?vb  Ss 

nf  howTh!:  °^'?  '^'  -°'"P«rative^method.  sVow! 
ing  how  the  custom  was  an  ordinary  steo  in  tL 

civihsationofevery  early  people       ^        '^        ^^ 

In  another  place,'  he  shows  how  illoeical  i<i  ih. 

tTe^BunWrr"^  "^  'f^'l'^  the  eSn"e*of 
me  auil  ot   I'halaris  simply  bv  aDnenlin^  t«  n, 

stat..e  of  the  Bull,  which' Ls'^.tn^to  bf  see„*i„ 

Carthage ;  pointing  out  how  impossible  it  was   on 

|;=^^ss'sy?fek-^Sn^ 
^u^^tr^Sor  hS  ^^^Srr  '^^ 

cWwTen"  '"r^'^  '^  -mrSeniii%r^Tav:s- 
seem  t^  b  ^^'  "^^^  t"^^^^-  "  statement  which 
seems  to  have  roused  the  indignation  of  Timteus 
who  went  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  confutT^his 

FiZ;  J^u'^u''  '°.  °"  '^'  f°''°^i"S  grounds!- 
First  of  all,  he  points  out  that  in  the  ancient  days 

'  rol^blui,  lii.  24. 
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the  Greeks  had  no  slaves  at  all,  so  the  mention  of 
them  in  the  matter  is  an  anachronism ;  and  next  he 
declares  that  he  was  shown  in  the  Greek  city  of  Locris 
certain  ancient  inscriptions  in  which  their  relation 
to  the  Italian  city  was  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
position  between  parent  and  child,  which  showed 
also  that  mutual  rights  of  citizenship  were  accorded 
to  each  city.     Besides  this,  he  appeals  to  various 
questions  of  improbability  as  regards  their   inter- 
national   relationship,    on    which    Polybius    takes 
diametrically   opposite  grounds  which   hardly   call 
for  discussion.     And  in  favour  of  his  own  view  he 
urges   two  points  more:   first,  that  the    Lacede- 
monians being  allowed  furloug'i  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  their  wives  at  home,  it  was  unUkely  that  the 
Locrians  should  not  have  had  the  same  privilege ; 
and  next,  that  the  Italian  Locrians  knew  nothing 
of  the  Aristotelian  version  and  had,  on  the  contrary, 
very  severe  laws  against  adulterers,  runaway  slaves 
and  the  like.     Now,  most  of  these  questions  rest 
on  mere  probability,  which  is  always  such  a  sub- 
jective canon  that  an  appeal  to  it  is  rarely  conclusive. 
1  would  note,  however,  as  regards  the  inscriptions 
which,  if  genuine,  would  of  course  have  settled  the 
matter,  that   Polybius  looks  on  them   as  a  mere 
invention  on  the  part  of  Timaeus,  who,  he  remarks, 
gives  no  details  about  them,  though,  as  a  rule,  he  is 
so  over-anxious  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  every- 
thing.    A  somewhiit  more  interesting  point  is  tliat 
where  he  attacks  Timasus  for  the  introduction  of 
fictitious  speeches  into   his  narrative;  for  on  this 
point  Polybius  seems  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the 
opinions  held  by  literary  men  on  the  subject  not 
merely  in  his  own  uay,  but  for  centuries  after. 
Herodotus   had    introduced    speeches   avowedly 
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orations  as  tl  ey  appear  in  ri,lf  i  •  ™  '^^  '"'"^ 
ancient  Romans  Tang"  and  d;o„^'"y•'"''''."^  *"'' 
the  subtlety  of  a  Horfln.t       '^''°P^iogic  with  all 

even  in  later  davswf' °u  \^'*^°'''-  ^"d 
attended  he  debS  oflL  '^'"^^•''^^^  «Porters 
iV«c^  was  published  in  n  '^""1^  «"^   »  ^"'Z'/ 

the  most  Lleb  ated  ^r,?.°r'  "^^  t^  *•>"*  °"<^  °f 
which  the  Emperor  cE'^  ^f'*"^  <""»*  '" 

freedom)  is  "C„    1^    '     •^'"'-  '''  ^''"''  *'"'' 

thaYCs  XSL'-^ttr-^^be  boJrmind 
thpv  »,«.«  I'>=':i^"cs  were  not  intended  to  deeeivp  • 

e£ert";hKwas'"aTorHl  \''^^'"  ^™- 
history  for  the   ournL  " T"^  ^-  *°  '"t^duce  into 

realit/to  thf^arSranl  ^rUTc/^'"'.'^ 
sh  rthaTd  SKr^-r  "^^-n\rS 
how.  in  the  ?ailure^?  writtenT''  ^'^'^  P°'"'''''«  "' 
could  bring  down  such  Tn  '*°'="'nents,  tradition 

but  by  thf  Cher  test  "f?u"?™*^  T^"'  ''^'=°""t. 
bability  as  reaards  the  ll  Psychological  pro- 

they  are  placed  An  P^':'°"\«  '^hose  mouths 
to  modern  criticism t„„M"'"*  ^''l"'}^''  '"  «"«^" 
fictitious  speTcC were?,^  r.'^l^;  P'°''''''>'  *^'«*  t^ese 
the  actual  ones  TusTa,  Avkf  li^  T"""*  *■■"'''*■"'  ""an 
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The  whole  point  is  interesting  as  showing  how  far 
in  adviince  of  his  age  Poiybius  may  be  said  to  have 

^6"-  .  .  LI  i. 

The  last  scientific  historian,  it  is  possible  to 
gather  from  his  writings  what  he  considered  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  writer  of  history ; 
and  no  small  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  progress 
of  historical  criticism  if  we  strive  to  collect  and 
analyse  wliat  in  Poiybius  are  more  or  less  scattered 
expressions.  The  ideal  historian  must  be  contem- 
porary with  the  events  he  describes,  or  removed 
from  them  by  one  generation  only.  Where  it  is 
possible,  he  is  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  writes 
of;  where  that  is  out  of  his  power  he  is  to  test  all 
traditions  and  stories  carefully  and  not  to  be  ready 
to  accept  what  is  plausible  in  place  of  what  is  true. 
He  is  to  be  no  bookworm  hving  aloof  from  the 
experiences  of  the  world  in  the  artificial  isolation  of 
a  university  town,  but  a  politician,  a  soldier,  and  a 
traveller,  a  man  not  raerely  of  tiiought  but  of 
action,  one  who  can  do  great  things  as  well  as  write 
of  them,  who  in  the  sphere  of  history  could  be  what 
Byron  and  ^-seliylus  were  in  the  sphere  of  poetry, 
at  once  te  chantre  et  le  heros. 

He  is  to  keep  before  his  eyes  the  fact  that  chance 
is  merely  a  synonym  for  our  ignorance;  that  the 
reign  of  law  pervades  the  domain  of  history  as  much 
as  it  does  that  of  political  science.  He  is  to  ac- 
custom himself  to  look  on  aH  occasions  for  rational 
and  natural  causes.  And  while  he  is  to  recognise 
the  practical  utility  of  the  suiiematiiral,  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  he  is  not  himself  to  indulge  in 
such  intellectual  beating  of  the  air  as  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  violation  of  inviolable  laws,  or  to 
argue  in  a  sphere  wherein  argument  is  a  priori  anni- 
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hilated.  He  is  to  be  free  from  all  bias  toward, 
fnend  and  country;  he  is  to  be  courteou  "ndS 
in  criticism;  l,e  ,s  not  to  regard  history  as  a  merl 
opportumty  for  splendid  and  tragic  writing  n^is 
Jp%n.m.'"'^  *-*•>  f-  the  sake  o'f  a  parad'oi  "c^-an 

While  acknowledging  the  importance  of  particular 
facts^as  san,ples  of  higher  truths,  he  is  to  tike  a 
broad  and  general  view  of  hu.nanity.  He  is  to  dea! 
wiU.  the  whole  race  and  with  the  world,  not  wUI 
particular  tribes  or  separate  countries.  He  il  o 
bear  ■„  m.nd  that  the  world  is  really  an  organism 

oeing  atlected  also.  He  is  to  distirguish  between 
cause  and  occasion,  between  the  influence  of  genera" 
awsand  particular  fancies,  and  he  is  to  remSer 
that  the  greatest  lessons  of  the  world  are  contWd 
m  history  and  that  it  is  the  historian's  dLty  to  Zn^ 
fest  them  so  as  to  save  nations  from  following  uTo^e 
unw.se  policies  which  always  lead  to  dishonour  and 
.•nTl'."".'^  V'T'^  individuals  to  apprehend  by  the 
dse  h'ev  wo:i:,'*r'  1  \''""^  '^"'^  ''"'hs  JhLh 
experie/cr  °  '"'™  '"  *^^  ^^^"  "^^ool  of 

Now,  as  regards  his  theory  of  the  necessity  of  the 
historians  being  contemporary  with  the  events  he 
describes,  so  far  as  the  historian  is  a  mere  narrator 
the  remark  .s  undoubtedly  true.  But  to  appr  date 
the  harmony  and  rational  position  of  the  flcts 
of  a  great  epoch,  to  discover  its  laws,  the  causes 

Ttes    thr*^"'"^  ''  ""'^u*''^  '^'^'^  ^hich  it  grer- 
t^'J     JT^  """'*   ^^  ^ie^ed   from   a  certain 
height  and  distance  to  be  completely  apprehended 
T  n,^  rr^'^y    contemporary    historian     such    as 
Lord  Clarendon  or  Thucydides  is  in  reality  part 
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of  the  history  he  criticises ;  and,  in  the  case  of  such 
conteuiporary  liistoriniis  as  Tiibius  and  Ph'listus, 
Polybius  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  misled  by  patriotic  and  other  considerations. 
\cainst  l'olyl)ius  himself  no  such  accusation  can  be 
made  He  indeed  of  all  men  is  able,  as  from  some 
lofty  tower,  to  discern  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  triumph  of  Roman  institutions 
and  of  Greek  thought  which  is  the  last  message  of 
the  old  world  and,  in  a  more  spiritual  sense,  has 
become  the  Gospel  of  the  new. 

One  thing  indeed  lie  did  not  see,  or  if  he  saw  it, 
he  thought  but  little  of  it— how  from  the  East  there 
was  spreading  over  the  world,  as  a  wave  spreads,  a 
spiritual  inroad  of  new  religions  from  the  time  when 
the  Pessinuntine  mother  of  the  gods,  a  shapeless 
mass  of  stone,  was  brought  to  the  eternal  city  by 
her  holiest  citizen,  to  the  day  when  the  ship  Castor 
and  Pollux  stood  in  at  Puteoli,  and  St.  Paul  turned 
his  face  towards  martyrdom  and  victory  at  Home. 
Polybius  was  able  to  predict,  from  his  knowledge  ot 
the  causes  of  revolutions  and  the  tendencies  ot  the 
various  forms  of  governments,  the  uprising  ot  that 
democratic  tone  of  thought  which,  as  soon  as  a  seed 
is  sown  in  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  exile  of 
Marius,  culminated  as  all  democratic  movements  do 
culminate,  in  the  supreme  authority  of  one  man,  the 
lordship  of  the  world  under  the  world  s  rightful  lord, 
Caius  .Julius  Cffisar.     This,  indeed,  he  saw  in  no  un- 
certain way.     But  the  turning  of  all  mens  hearte 
to  the  East,  the  first  glimmering  of  that  splendid 
dawn   which  broke  over  the  hills  of  Galilee  and 
flooded  the  earth  like  wine,  was  hidden  flrom  his 


eyes. 


There  are  many  points  in  the  description  of  the 
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w  -ch  ria  o  ,Hs  given  us  of  the  [deal  philosopher. 
Ih.  y  are  both  'spectators  of  all  time  and  all  exist- 
ence.  Nothing  is  contemptible  in  their  eyes,  for  all 
things  have  a  meaning,  and  they  both  walk  in 
august  reasonableness  before  all  nien.  conscious  of 
the  workings  o  God  yet  free  from  all  terror  of 
mendicant  priest  or  vagra  it  miiacle- worker.  But 
the  p.irallel  ends  here.  For  tlie  one  stands  aloof 
from  the  world-storm  of  sleet  and  hail,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  distant  and  sunlit  heights,  loving  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge  a,*;^  wisdom  for  the  jfy 

i^^fT*  •  ^'^  u^'',"'S  ^  "PP'y  his  knowledge  to 
useful  things.  Both  equally  desire  truth,  but  the 
;me  because  of  its  utility,  the  other  for  it^  beauty 

.ill  ti  ue  history,  and  no  more.  To  the  other  it  comes 
as  an  all-pervading  and  mystic  enthusiasm,  'like 
the  desire  of  strong  wn.e,  the  craving  of  ambition 
the  passionate  love  of  what  is  beautiful ' 

Still,  though  we  miss  in  the  historian  those  higher 
n'tI,rriP'"'"?'l"^l'"P  "■»'''=»'  the  philosopher 
nit  Ki^?^™^  ?'°"^  °'^''"  ">«"  possessed,  we  must 
not  blind  ourselves  to  the  merits  of  that  great 
rationalist  who  seems  to  hav  anticipated  the  very 
lates^t  words  of  modern  science.  Nor  yet  is  he  to  be 
regarded  merely  in  the  narrow  light  In  which  he  is 
estimated  by  most  modern  critic!  as  the  expllc  t 
champion  of  rationalism  and  nothing  more  For  he 
IS  connected  with  another  idea,  the  course  of  which 
LTJ^"  ?-T'  °f  that  great  river  of  his  native 
Arcadia  which,  springing  from  some  arid  and  sun- 
bleached  rock,  gathers  strength  and  beauty  as  it 
flows    till    It    reaches    the    asphodel    meadows   of 
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Olympia  uid  the   light   and  laughter  of  Ionian 
waters. 

For  in  him  we  can  discern  the  first  notes  of  that 
great  cult  of  the  seven-hilled  city  which  made  Virgil 
write  his  epic  and  Livy  his  liistory,  which  found  m 
Dante  its  highest  exponent,  which  dreamed  of  an 
Empire  where  the  Emperor  would  care  for  the  bodies 
and  tlie  Pope  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  so  has  passed 
into  the  conception  of  God's  spiritual  empire  and  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  and  widened  into  the 
huge  ocean  of  universal  thought  as  the  Peneus 
loses  itself  in  the  sea. 

Polybius  is  the  last  scientific  historian  of  Greece. 
The  writer  who  seems  fittingly  to  complete  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  i«  a  writer  of  biogrix.Hiies  only.  I 
will  not  here  toutii  in  Plutarch's  employment  of 
the  inductive  metlii  ;i  as  shown  in  his  constant  use 
of  inscription  and  statue,  of  public  document  and 
building  and  the  like,  because  they  involve  no  new 
method.  It  is  his  attitude  towards  miracles  of 
which  I  desire  to  treat. 

Plutarch  is  philosophic  enough  to  see  that  in  the 
sense  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  a  miracle  is 
impossible.  It  is  absurd,  he  says,  to  imagine  that 
the  statue  of  a  saint  can  speak,  and  that  an  inani- 
mate object  not  possessing  the  vocal  organs  should 
be  able  to  utter  an  articulate  sound.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  he  protests  against  science  imagining 
that,  by  explaining  the  natural  causes  of  things,  it 
has  explained  away  their  transcendental  meaning. 
'  When  the  tears  on  the  cheek  of  some  holy  statue 
have  been  analysed  into  the  moisture  which  certain 
temperatures  produce  on  wood  and  marble,  it  yet 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  were  not  a  sign  of 
grief  and  mourning  set  there  by  God  Himself.' 
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man  of  science  were  hnVh    ■  TJ     ■!  '*'™'n"  »nd  the 
of  the  Intte     to  con^?!/',**"'  l\  *"»  *''«  business 

violation  of  nature     ThLvHM     .""P°''^;b.lity  of  a 
lawasyetcoXrtelanJ    'l.''?''"'^  ""  inviolable 

in  the  f  ,sttt  "tS  Ai:7i^^:^  ""* 
wit'  rh?So^f"tr'  *°''r''  -  ~ction 

as  Mr.  HeK  Spencer    v.^  '"k''  '  ^"^^  "tionalist 
last  message  of  moder,;  ^l'  ^^"'.:^^  '^"^  "«  *»>« 

And.  Mel,  it  «,„  n.,  „,  „,„|y  ,1^  .^^^ 
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•nee  of  PlutBrch  himself  but  also  that  of  the  land 
of  his  hirth  in  tlie  evolution  of  Greeic  civilisation 
has  l)ctii   piissed  over  by  modern  critics.     To   us, 
indeed,  the  bare  rock  to  which  the  I'lirtlienon  serves 
as  a  crown,  and  which  lies   between  Colonus  and 
Attica's  violet  liills,  will  always  be  the  holiest  spot 
in  the  land  of  Greece  :  and  Delphi  will  come  next, 
and  then  the  ineiulows  of  Eurotas  where  that  noble 
people  lived  who  represented  in  Hellenic  thought 
the  reaction  of  the  law  of  duty  against  the  law  of 
beauty,  the  opposition  of  conduct  to  culture.    Yet, 
as  one  stands  on  the  irvitrn)  ASds  of  Citha-ron  and 
looks  out  on  the  great  double  plain  of  Breotia,  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  division  of  Hellas  comes 
to  one's  mind  with  great  force.    To  the  north  is 
Orchomenus  and  the  Minyan  treasure  house,  seat 
of  those  merchant  princes  of  I'hcenicia  who  brought 
to  Greece   the  knowledge  of  letters  and   tl.e  art 
of  working  in  gold.     Thel)es  is  at  our  feet  with 
the    gloom    of    the    terrible    legends    of    Greek 
tragedy  still  lingering  about  it,  the  birthplace  of 
Pindar,  the  nurse  of  Epaminoiidas  and  the  Sacred 

Band.  W.J. 

And  from  out  of  the  plam  where  '  Mars  loved  to 
dance,"  rises  the  Muses'  haunt.  Helicon,  by  whose 
silver  streams  Corinna  and  Hesiod  sang.  While 
far  away  under  the  white  legis  of  those  snow-capped 
mountains  lies  Chneronea  and  the  Lion  plain  where 
with  vain  chivalry  the  Greeks  strove  to  check 
Macedon  first  and  afterwards  Rome;  Cha-ronea, 
where  in  the  Martinmas  summer  of  Greek  civilisa- 
tion Plutarch  rose  from  the  drear  waste  of  a  dying 
religion  as  the  aftermath  rises  when  the  mowers 
think  thev  have  left  the  field  bare. 

Greek  philosophy  began  and  ended  in  scepticism  : 
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*j,««  «Ki  o»  I..,  ,„rt  or  c,«t  hi.^,,  ,„ 

from  thegodVa"3  t  he  I,  '  v  t  ■V"''  ''f  "*  P"**"'' 
•subtleties  of  .lefiLlnfthedoclnefT".  .""''•  '°  ''"' 
the  u.vstical  attempts  to  h?i.  .t,"'^  "'^  '"■""'>■  ""<1 
with  Christ  and  to  ^'.^^"^  ''«•'»'•'  '■""  >'»nno„y 

j.tr.n«th  from  the'eartl  whe1"u  ay  1  l"'  ff'T-^ 
yjct  none  of  it.  divi„it/ti'4i/£^K,l! 

Illumin/tion  M  I  ha"ve  n'*'?  /  *'"  ^'■-'' 
necessary  concomitants  'rf%,^"';:;  Tu"'  '*•? 
cntoism      T'..  .'  ^^    °'    historical 

and  form  jj  .,  ^L'  an^d  1?  /''"'''''*  '"  '^'  """•' 
politics  as  in  their  reli/on   v^,  fat'rr'"*  '"  •*''^''- 

have  already  seen  '"t^""'t"«l   progress,  wc 

The  whitened  tables  of  th».  P^„»:<! 
carefully  the  records   of   Ihl  ^'^"'^'^  preserved 

science  to  suS  L L'C"" •  "'"/'f '  "^  P'-^"'"^ 
suggest  by  Its  analogies  of  law  and  order 
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a  new  method  of  research,  nor  any  natural  springing 
up  of  The  questioning  spirit  of  philosophy  with  ite 

and  Epicurus  were  merely  used  as  the  rule  tor  tne 
ordering  of  life,  while  the  dogmatic  sceptosm  of 
Carn""des,  hy  its  very  principles,  ""-h'lf  ^  «^e 
possibiUty  of  argument  and  encouraged  b.  perfect 

^"1^!r:eTe\V/Ronts  ever  fortunate  enough  like 
thfcreeks  to  have  to  face  the  incubus  of  any  dog- 
r^at^  system  of  legends  and  myths,  the  immoraht.es 
rda\fuXsof^hichmigi.texcitearev^^^^^^^ 
niitbreak  of  sceptical  criticism,     tor  tne   ttoman 

from  progress  at  an  ^'J  r"     .j        ^f  common- 
Their  aods  remained  mere  abstracuon-  ui  »- 
nlace  virtues  or  uninteresting  personifications  of  the 
'^    A,l  tWs  of  life.    The  old  primitive  creed  was 
TnledSs  upheld    as    a  st?te  institution    on 
account  of  the  enormous  facilities  it  offered  for 
cheXg  in  politics,  but  as  a  spiritual  system  of 
K"?  was\.nanimously  rejected  f  ^  --J^^^^^Jj 
period  both  by  the  common  Pe°P^^«J"^  the  educated 
nlR«es    for  the  sensible  reason  that  it  was  so  ex 
tieme  y  dull     The  former  took  refuge  in  the  mys  ic 
senTulhties  of  the  worship  of  !««.  the  latter  in  t^ 
Stoical  rules  of  life.    The  Romans  classified  thw 
aods  carefully  in  their  order  of  precedence,  analysed 
?het  geneffiies  in  the  laborious  spirt  of  modern 
heraW^,^"  fenced  them  round  with  a  ntual  .s  mtri- 
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^hn'f'^i,*''*"  law  but  never  quite  car  ^  enough 
about  them  ,  beheve  in  them.  So  it  was  of  no 
account  with  them  when  the  philosophers  announced 
that  Mmerva  was  merely  memory.  She  had  never 
been  much  else.  Nor  did  they  protest  when  Lucre- 
tius dared  to  say  of  Ceres  and  of  Liber  that  thev 
were  only  the  com  of  the  field  and  the  fruit  of  the 
vine^  For  they  had  never  mourned  for  the  daughter 
ot  Demeter  in  the  asphodel  meadows  of  Sicily,  nor 
traversed  the  gkdes  of  Cith»ron  with  fawn-skin 
and  with  spear. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  condition  of  Roman 
thought  will  serve  to  prepare  us  for  the  almost  total 
want  of  scientific  historical  criticism  which  we  shall 
discern  m  their  literature,  and  has,  besides,  afforded 
fresh  corroborations  of  the  conditions  essenMal  to  the 
nse  of  this  spirit,  and  of  the  modes  of  thought  which 
It  reflects  and  in  which  it  is  always  to  be  found 
Roman  historical  composition  had  its  origin  in  the 
pontifical  college  of  ecclesiastical  lawyers?  and  nre- 
served  to  its  close  the  uncritical  spirit  which  cLr- 
aetensed  its  fountain-head.  It  possessed  from  the 
outset  a  most  voluniinous  collection  of  the  materials 
of  history,  which,  however,  produced  merely  anti- 
quarians, not  historians.  It  is  so  hard  to  use  facts 
so  easy  to  accumulate  them. 

Wearied  of  the  dull  monotony  of  the  pontifical 
annals,  which  dwelt  on  little  else  but  the  rise  and  fall 
in  provisions  and  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  Cato  wrote 

nfhit  V'-r77'*t''L\°''"  •'""'^  f°^  the  instruction 
ZaI  f'J^  "^^""^  ^^  S^"^  the  name  of  Origines, 
and  before  his  time  some  aristocratic  familief  had 

riri.  !t°"^^  '"  ^'^^^  ""«^h  '"the  same  spirit 
Ut^  u^  Germans  of  the  eighteenth  century 
used  b  rench  as  the  literary  language.     But  the  first 
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remilar  Roman  historian  is  Sallust  Between  the 
extravagant  eulogies  passed  on  this  author  by  the 
French  (such  as  De  Closset),  and  Dr.  Mommsens 
view  of  him  as  merely  a  political  pamphleteer,  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  reach  the  via  media  of  unbiassed 
appreciation.  He  has.  at  any  rate,  the  credit  of  being 
a  purely  rationalistic  historian,  perhaps  the  only  one 
in  Roman  literature.  Cicero  had  a  good  many 
qualifications  for  a  scientific  historian,  and  (as  he 
usually  did)  thought  very  highly  of  his  own  powers. 
On  passages  of  ancient  legend,  however,  he  is  rather 
unsatisfactory,  for  while  he  is  too  sensible  to  believe 
them  he  is  too  patriotic  to  reject  them.  And  this 
is  really  the  attitude  of  Livy,  who  claims  for  early 
Roman  legend  a  certain  uncritical  homage  from  the 
rest  of  the  subject  worid.  His  view  in  his  history 
is  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  the  truth  ol 
these  stories.  _  „  „   v  j> 

In  his  hands  the  history  of  Rome  unrolls  before 
our  eyes  like  some  gorgeous  tapestry,  where  victory 
succeeds  victorv,  where  triumph  treads  on  the  heels 
of  triumph,  and  the  line  of  heroes  seems  never  to  end. 
It  is  not  till  we  pass  behind  the  canvas  and  see  the 
slisht  means  by  which  the  effect  is  produced  tliat 
we  apprehend  the  fact  that  like  most  picturesque 
writers  Livy  is  an  indifferent  critic.  As  regards  his 
attitude  towards  the  credibility  of  eariy  Roman 
history  he  is  quite  as  conscious  as  we  are  ot  its 
mythical  and  unsound  nature.  He  will  not,  tor 
instance,  decide  whether  the  Horatii  were  Albans  or 
Romans;  who  was  the  first  dictator;  how  many 
tribunes  there  were,  and  the  like.  His  method,  as  a 
rule,  is  merely  to  mention  all  the  accounts  and 
sometimes  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  most  probable, 
but  usually  not  to  decide  at  all.  No  canons  ot 
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of  their  own  accord  oratfL""""'.^''""'*""'' 
senate;  whether  Remus  AVkmeH^*''"''"".  °^  '^e 
his  brother's  waU  or  beca^t  fh  '■■''""P'"«^°ver 

brds;  whether  thrambassador^  ^  "'"^'^^"'^  "^""^ 
P  ou.hing  or  only  meTi'Sed/r"?  -^  '"""'"'tus 
h>s  judgment  over  these  im,^^!„f;  J'"'^  »">*pends 
when  questioned  on  theirTSr/'"^l'  '""^  '''^'°>-y 
select  \etween  two  hfstorial  he  T'''  ^^  ^l'  '^°'' 
who  is  nearer  to  the  facts  h^^  ?u  °°'"  **>«  ""e 
no  critic,  only  a  consd^ninf^'^^"-     ^"t  he  is 

vain  waste  toLeU ThTcrUicri'n''-     '*>  ""'^ 
do  not  exist  critical  powers,  for  they 

but  through  no^aboriourcriUdsm?"'";."  ^'!J"«^' 
«  dramatic  and  Dsvphnl^„-  ^^ '  ™*'^^''  through 
specially  possessed.^^°'°«'"'^  ^"^"''y  which   he 

e.n°nt?SL?''ur^Jt^d'''  ^  "°  ^^'-f-  «« 
regards  Gods  government  o?th'''""  f^  ''^''^^^  « 
no  method  in  lim  a"d  ^ne  etewT"-  '^l'"'  '' 
hterature.  ^  eisewhere  in  Roman 

hafeliS  "And'IhTS''  ''"^/''^^  ^^-'X 
was  not  merely  to  le  us  "  u  7"  °^''"."""*  ^^^'y 
institutions  and  rational  Z  T,^,  I  '  'l*"""'  '"  °"r 
'nto  one  elemental  creed  tie  spfrituli  "'"*  *"•  '''^"•^ 
Aryan  and  of  Semite  litlvT  ^-'P'rations  of 
'ntellectual  progress  „oral,n??  ""t"  Pioneer  in 
evolution  of^hfugh  .  The  owl 'o7tr"''"J"  "'« 
Wisdom  traveled  over  the  whole  I„^  ^"^/^'  "^ 
nowhere  a  resting-place.  tL  J  '"'"^  and  found 
,  Kpiace.       ihe  dove,  which  is  the 
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th'    .'«n'"g.='J'''*'Hfhe  Renaissance,  it  was  tiie 

TNe-  World  while  a  l^ag-ent  "f  Pyf  8°-- 

astronomy  set  Copermc^^^^^^^^  p„,i. 

reasoning  which  has  revoiu  ,pj^      jt  ^as 

tion  of  our  planet  in  ^^^  ""/^rj^egs  is  a  return 
seen  that  the  only  meamng  of  prog^s^ 

to  Greek  modes  "^  th°"gnt.    /      ^       nianuscripts 
which  obscured  the  pages  otu  ^^^^^ 

"^^^"fr/edtothe  wiw  and  out  of  the  melan- 
were  unfolded  to  tne  wo     ,  .    ^j  ^^^^ 

cholyseaofmedi»vahsmro^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

in  all  that  splendour  of  gUdaaoie        ^^^  ^ 

bodily  powers  see™  qu'^l^enea     y        ^^^^^^^^ 

when  the  eye  sees  m°"  '^f  ^"^y  beforetime  hidden 

the  mind  ^PP^^S^he  openin^^^^^  the  sixteenth 
firom  It  To  heraW^^Venetian  printing  press  came 
rT\i  KSt  Sors  of  anti^y.  each  bearing 
forth  »1\  tf  KT^.  the  words-AX8o,6  Mavo«no5  P^fa'"? 
::^tx^Sy;  -  '  s  which  may  serve  to  remind  us 
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worW\'*'ftf-'^°K'''"°"u   PJ«<=ience  Polybius  saw  the 

uStSii^ri  '"^t't"*"""  ond  exemplified  in 
nimself  the  intellectual  empire  of  Greece 

criS'smZfn^i  i!i'  ''"^y  "/,*•'*'  ^P'"*  of  historical 
witicism  hM  not  been  a  profitless  investieation  into 

no  account  The  only  spirit  which  is  entirelv 
removed  from  us  is  the  me5i«val;  the  Greek  spTrit 
.s  essentially  m.dem.  The  introduction  ofThe 
comparative  method  of  research  which  has  forced 

tf  u7  Ours't"  ''  ""^*^  "^^'.""S^  '"  »  «--- 
of  nhilni^  •  j'  if  *  """^  scientific  knowledge 
of  phUology  and  the  method   of  survival       N^r 

f~'or^?  know  anything  of  the  doctrine  o 
averages   or   of   crucial  instances,  both  of  which 

c"S  ^r  r;idd- "^"^  ™p°'*''"^-" -^^^^^^ 

„f  ^r  ;  :•  1  ",^  adding  a  most  important  proof 
of  the  statical  elements  of  history,  and  exempli?? 

Z  ml  ;f mrnh"'  tl!  PhyslcaTsurrouSls't 
^  i  »;  ^^  'J:^^  °*er,  as  in  the  single  instance 
of  ^e  Moulin  Quignon  skull,  serving^  to  create 
™7^«k'"''^  'uT^  °^  prehistoric  ^rch^logy 
^  ^  T^u"'  ^""^  *°  a  time  when  man  wm 
coeval  with  the  stone  age,  the  mammoth  and  Ihl 
wooUv  rhinoceros.  But,  except  these,  we  have 
Jdded  no  new  canon  or  method  to  the  science  of 
historic^  criticism.     Across  the  drear  w^t "  of  a 

f^-l-  ?f  W-dom.  not  merely  h°e  who  fiX°ached 
the  goal  but  he  also  who  first  started  with  the  torch 
.flame  received  a  prize.    In  the  LampadeplLria  of 
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civilisation  and  free  thought  let  «  n<*J»P^ 
Tender  due  meed  of  honour  to  those  who  &«*!»»«** 
sacred  flame,  the  increasing  splendour  of  which 
Ughta  our  fo<;tsteps  to  the  &r-orf  divme  event  of  the 
attainment  of  perfiect  truth. 
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OB,  THE  WOJIAN  COVERED  WITH  JEWELS 

On  the  lejl  [laml  dmu}. 
lionu.  '  **'"  '*«"  "»  citmpi  ej 

First  Man.  Who  is  she?  She  makes  me  «ft.id 
She  has  a  purple  cloak  and  her  hair  is  «ke 
t^r  n^'AV^r''-  ^  '^'"''  ''he  must  be  the  dauah! 
Sthat  the7mr-  ''"'^«  heard  the  boater. 
aTloak  of  Ju^l?""  '""  '  '""«'''"  "ho  wears 

^^Tn^K^^^"-  ^^^  has  birds'  wings  upon  hersandals 
«id  her  tunic  is  of  the  colour  of  |reen  corn  It 
IS  like  com  m  spring  when  she  stinds  still.  It  is 
like  young  corn  troubled  by  the  shadows  of 
hawks  when  she  moves.  The  pearls  on  h°r 
tunic  are  like  many  moons 

First  MitN.  They  are  like  the  moons  one  sees  in 
the  water  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  hills 
?MnV*l''''-  ^  *•"!:•'  ''he  is  one  of  the  g^s     I 
think  she  comes  from  Nubia.  " 

First  Man.  I  am  sure  she  is  the  daughter  of  the 

Thr°'-  ru^'Iu""""  "'»  stained  with  hennL 
They  are  like  the  petals  of  a  rose.  She  h^ 
come  here  to  weep  for  Adonis. 
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Second  Man.  She  is  one  of  the  gods.  I  do  not  know 
why  she  has  left  her  temple.  The  (jods  should 
i;[ot  leave  their  temples.  If  she  speals  to  us  let 
us  not  answer  and  she  will  pass  by. 

First  Man.  She  will  not  speak  to  us.    She  is  the 

MvtHfNA.'ClsKt"here.  the  beautiful  young 
hermit,  he  who  wiU  not  look  on  the  face  of 

Finr  MrJ.  Of  a  truth  it  is  here  the  hermit  dwells 
SlYREHiNA.  Why  will  he  not  look  on  the  face  of 

woman ! 
Second  Man.  We  do  not  know. 
MvRBH.NA.  Why  do  ye  yo""?!^*?  "°M°?'?  tLn« 
First  Man.  You  are  covered  with  bright  stones, 

and  vou  dazzle  our  eyes. 
Skcond'^Man.  He  whoWs  at  the  sun  become 
blind.    You  are  too  bright  to  look   »*•»*" 
not  wise  to  look  at  things  that  are  very  bright 
Many  of  the  priesU  in  the  temples  are  blind,  and 
have  slaves  to  lead  them.  , 

Mymhina   Where  does  he  dwell,  the  beautifu 
yS  hermit  who  will  not  look  on  the  face  o 
Woman  ?     Has  he  a  house  of  '"ds  or  a  house  c 
burnt  clay  or  does  he  he  on  the  hillside?     Or 
does  he  make  his  bed  in  the  rushes  ? 
First  Man.  He  dwells  in  that  cavern  yonder. 
Myrrhina.  What  a  curious  place  to  dwell  m. 
First  Man.  Of  old  a  centaur  hved  t^ere.    When 
the  hermit  came  the  centaur  gave  a  shrill  cry, 
wept  and  lam     ted,  and  galloped  away. 
Second  Man   N^.    It  was  a  w^ite  unicorn  who 
^    Uved  in  the  cave.     When  it  saw  the  hermit 
coming  the  unicorn  knelt  down  and  worshipped 
him.    Many  people  saw  it  worshipping  him. 
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PiH«T  Man.  I  have  talked  with  people  who  saw  it 

Second  Man  Some  say  he  "was  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  worked  for  hire.    But  that  may  not  be  true. 

Myrrhina.  What  gods  then  do  ye" worship?  Or 
do  ye  worship  any  gods  ?  There  are  those  who 
have  no  gods  to  worship.  The  philosophers 
who  wear  long  beards  and  brown  cloaks  have 
no  gods  to  worship.  Thev  wrangle  with  each 
them  '"  porticoes.     The  [         ]  Uugh  at 

FiRiTMAN.  We  worship  seven  gods.  We  may  not 
t^  t.n  Ik  """"•     I'  I'  '  ^''y  dangerous  thinj? 

!^  I  111  """"^  °i  i^'  «°^'-  ^°  °ne  should 
ever  tell  the  name  of  his  god.     Even  the  priests 

their  food  with  them,  do  not  call  them  by  their 
right  names.  ' 

Myrrhina.  Where  are  these  gods  ye  worship  ? 

First  Man.  We  hide  them  In  the  folds  of  our 
tunics.  We  do  not  show  them  to  any  one.  If 
we  showed  them  to  any  one  they  might  leave  us. 

Myrrhina.  Where  did  ye  meet  with  them  ? 

"^f  ^^""a  ^A^r^^  ?^*"  *"  "»  hy  an  embalmer 
of  the  dead  who  had  found  them  in  a  tomb 
We  served  him  for  seven  years 

**™r"  '^*''  ^""^  "*  *™""'-     ^  '"  '^"'"^  "^ 
First  Man.  Death  is  not  a  god.    He  is  only  the 

servant  of  the  gods.  •' 

Myrrhina.  He  is  the  only  god   I  am  afraid  of. 

Ye  have  seen  many  of  the  gods  ? 
First  Man.  We  have  see.,  many  of  them.     One 

sees  them  chiefly  at  mght  time.    They  pass  one 
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by  very  »wiftly.  Once  we  mw  •ome  of  the  god* 
at  daybreak.    They  were  walking  acroM  a  plain. 

MVRRHINA.  Dnce  aii  I  was  passinK  through  the 
market  place  I  heard  a  sophist  from  Cihcia  say 
that  there  Is  only  one  God.  He  said  it  before 
many  people. 

FiHST  ^IAN.  That  cannot  be  true.  We  liave  our- 
selves seen  many,  though  we  are  but  common 
men  and  of  no  account.  W  lien  I  saw  them 
I  hid  myself  in  a  bush.    They  did  me  no  harm. 

Myrhhika.  Tell  me  more  about  the  beautiful  young 
hermit.  Talk  to  me  about  the  beautiful  young 
hermit  Vi.o  will  not  look  on  the  face  of  woman. 
What  =.;.  the  stcry  of  his  days  1  What  mode  of 
lifi-  lashc? 

FiP>i  Man.  We  do  not  understand  vou. 

MtitRHiNA.  What  does  lie  do,  the  beautiful  young 
hermit  ?  Does  he  sow  or  reap  ?  Does  he  plant 
a  garden  or  catch  fish  in  a  net  ?  Doea  he  weave 
linen  on  a  loom  ?  Does  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
wooden  ploufth  and  walk  behind  the  oxen  ? 

Second  Man.  He  being  a  very  holy  ma-  does 
nothing.  W  e  are  common  men  and  of  no 
account.  We  toil  all  day  long  in  the  sun. 
Sometimes  the  ground  is  very  hard. 

Myrrhina.  Do  the  birds  of  the  air  feed  him  ?  Do 
the  jackals  share  their  booty  with  him  ? 

First  RIan.  Every  eveninj?  we  bring  him  food.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  birds  of  the  air  feed  him. 

Myrrhina.  Why  do  ye  feed  him?  What  profit  have 
ye  in  so  doing  ?  «-,  i. 

Second  Man.  He  is  a  very  holy  man.    One  of  the 
gods  whom  he  has  offended  has  made  him  mad. 
We  think  he  has  offended  the  moon. 
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MvHRHiNA.  Are  ye  afraid  o?  him  f 
JirstMan.  We  are  afraid  of  him. 

FiHST  Man.  We  do  not  itnow. 
MyHRi.iNA.  What  is  hig  name? 
fiMT  Man.  The  voice  that  speal<s  to  him  at  ni<rht 
tune  m  the  cavern  call,  tUim  by  th^  name  o 

inat  the  three  lepers  who  passed  by  once  culled 

FiMT  M*v    T^  ^*  t'^  the  three  lepers  call  to  him  t 
*  IRST  Man.   That  he  might  heal  them. 
MvRRHiNA.  Did  he  heal  them  ? 

l.^j        J  *5"*  ""'°"  **'ey  were  lepers.     Their 
hands  and  faces  were  like  salt.     One  of  them 

^^'^njrtlmJl'rcl'^er^''  ""*  'P*'^^  *°  '>™»» 

First  Man    VVe  do  not  know  whose  voice  it  is. 

We  thmk  it  is  the  voice  of  his  God      For  ^ 

fo7h  Zlt "'"  '"*" ""  '='^«™ "-  -y  -- 

Mybrhiva.  Honorius! 
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and  the  hangings  are  of  purple.  My  bed  is 
rt.«wn  with  purPle  and  the  steps  are  of  silver 
The  hangings  are  sewn  with  silver  pomegranates 
and  thelteps  that  are  of  silver  are  strewn  with 
saifron  and  With  myrrh.  My  lovers  hang  garlands 
round  the  pillars  of  my  house.  At  night  time 
they  come  with  the  flute  players  and  the  pl«rers 
of  the  harp.  They  woo  me  with  apples  and  on 
the  pavement  of  my  courtyard  they  write  my 
name  in  wine.  „  ^.  u  „„ 

From  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world  my 
lovers  come  to  me.  The  kings  of  the  earth 
come  to  me  and  bring  me  presents.  ,  ,  . 
When  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium  heard  ot 
me  he  left  his  porphyry  chamber  and  set  sail  m 
his  galleys.  His  slaves  bare  no  torches  that 
none  miiht  know  of  his  coming.  When  the 
Kind  of  Cyprus  heard  of  me  he  sent  me  ambas- 
»do«.  Tfie  two  Kings  of  Libya  who  are 
brothers  brought  me  gifts  of  amber. 

I  took  thi  minion  of  Ca-sar  from  C«sar  and 
made  him  my  playfeUow.  He  came  to  me  at 
night  in  a  litte^  He  was  pale  as  a  narcissus, 
and  his  body  was  like  honey. 

The  son  of  the  Prtefect  slew  himself  in  my 
honour,  and  the  Tetrarch  of  Cilicia  scourged 
himself  for  my  pleasure  before  my  slaves. 

The  King  of  Hierapolis  who  is  a  pnest  and 
a  robber  set  carpets  for  me  to  walk  on. 

Sometimes  Tsit  in  the  circus  and  the  gladia- 
tors fight  beneath  me.  Once  «  Thrac.an  who 
was  my  lover  was  caught  in  the  net.  J  gave 
the  sianal  for  him  to  die  and  the  whole  theatre 
applaffl.  Sometimes  I  pass  through  the 
g^^nasium  and  watch  the  young  men  wrestlmg 
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or  in  the  race.  Their  bodies  are  bright  with  oil 
and  their  brows  are  wreathed  with  willow  sprays 
and  with  myrUe.  They  stamp  their  feet  on  the 
sand  when  they  wrestle  and  when  they  run  the 
sand  foUows  them  like  a  little  cloud.  He  at 
whom  I  smile  leaves  his  companions  and  follows 
me  to  my  home.  At  other  times  I  go  down  to 
the  harbour  and  watch  the  merchants  unloadinc 
their  vessels.  Those  that  come  from  Tyre  havi 
cloaks  of  silk  and  earrings  of  emerald.  Those  that 
come  trom  Massilia  have  cloaks  of  fine  wool  and 
earrings  of  brass.  When  they  see  me  coming 
they  stand  on  the  prows  of  their  ships  and  oafl 
to  me,  but  I  do  not  answer  them.  I  go  to  the 
hitle  taverns  where  the  sailors  lie  all  day  Ions 
drinking  black  wine  ar.d  pkying  with  dice  and 
I  sit  down  with  them. 

I  made  the  Prince  my  slave,  and  his  slave 
who  was  a  Tynan  I  made  my  Lord  for  the 
space  of  a  moon. 

I  put  a  figured  ring  on  his  finger  and  brought 
him  to  my  house.  I  have  wonderful  thinirs  in 
my  house. 

The  dust  of  the  desert  lies  on  your  hair  and 
vour  feet  are  scratched  with  thorns  and  your 
tody  IS  scorched  by  the  sun.  Come  with  me 
Honorius,  and  I  wiU  clothe  you  in  a  tunic  of 
silk.  I  will  smear  your  body  with  myrrh  and 
pour  spikenard  or.  your  hair.  I  will  clothe  you 
m   hyacmth  and    put   honey  in  your  mouth 

Love 

Honorius.  There  is  no  love  but  the  love  of  God 
Myrrhiva.  Who  is  He  whose  love  is  greater  than 

that  of  mortal  men  ? 
HoNOHics.  It  is  He  whom  thou  seest  on  the  cross, 
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Myrrhina.  He  b  the  Son  of  God  and  was  bom 
of  a  virgin.  Three  wise  men  who  were  kings 
brought  Him  offerings,  and  the  shepherds  who 
were  lying  on  the  bills  were  wakened  by  a 
great  light. 

The  Sibyls  knew  of  His  coming.  The  groves 
and  the  oracles  spake  of  Him.  David  and  the 
prophets  announced  Him.  There  is  no  love  like 
the  love  of  God  nor  any  love  that  can  be  com- 
pared to  it. 

The  body  is  vile,  Myrrhina.  God  will  raise 
thee  up  with  a  new  body  which  will  not  know 
corruption,  and  thou  wilt  dwell  in  the  Courts  of 
the  Lord  and  see  Him  whose  hair  is  like  fine 
wool  and  whose  feet  are  of  brass. 

Myrrhina.  The  beauty  ... 

HoNORius.  The  beauty  of  the  soul  increases  till  it 
can  see  God.  Therefore,  Myrrhina,  repent  of 
thy  sins.  The  robber  who  was  crucified  beside 
Him  He  brought  into  Paradise.  lExit. 

Myrrhina.  How  strangely  he  spake  to  me.  And 
with  what  scorn  did  he  regard  me.  I  wonder 
why  he  spake  to  me  so  strangely. 

HoNORius.  Myrrhina,  the  scales  have  fallen  from 
my  eyes  and  I  see  now  clearly  what  I  did  not 
see  before.  Take  me  to  Alexandria  and  let  me 
taste  of  the  seven  sins. 

Myrrhina.  Do  not  mock  me,  Honorius,  nor  speak 
to  me  with  such  bitter  words.  For  I  have 
repented  of  my  sins  and  I  am  seeking  a  cavern 
in  this  desert  where  I  too  may  dwell  so  that 
my  soul  may  become  worthy  to  see  God. 

Honorius.   The  sun  is  setting,  Myrrhina.     Come 
with  me  to  Alexandria. 
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MvRRHiNA.  I  Will  not  go  to  Alexandria. 

HoNORius.  Farewell,  jfyrrhina. 

Myrhhika.  Honorius.  farewell.      No.  no.  do  not 

I  have  cursed  my  beauty  for  what  it  has  Hnn. 
tT  .  ™"^<'  the  wonder  of  my  tody  for  t^eevU 
that  It  has  brought  upon  you         ^ 

He  toW'n,*i'%^t"  ^^'.'Sht  me  to  Thy  feet 
the  wSd^r  o?  T?Vr'"«."P''"  ^"th.  and  of 
«f  tI^    ?   .u    .     y  birth,  and  the  ifreat  wonder 

Sdtl"'"-    «y'>™.OLorlThou°:S 

""out"' knolkd^e''  "t"  •=•'"*'•  *^y"'>'"'»-  «"d  with- 
SiJ^f  *k  *f*-     ^""s^n   your   hands.      Whv 

MvJrhIk?  Thrr  *."  '""l!  '"^4  ^  *hy  beauty  ?  ^^ 
me  here  It  ^°^.l^<'"'  thou  worshippest  led 

SvrZn!:   Th^i;  ?i'''*  ^°",.*™P*  ■"«=  '^•th  words  ? 

iMVRRHiNA.  That  thou  shouldst  see  Sin  in  its  nainteH 

mask  and  look  on  Death  in  its  rote  ^f  Shaml 
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THE  ENGLISH  RENAISSANCE 
OF  ART 

AMONG  the  many  debts  which  we  owe  to  the 
/-%  supreme  aesthetic  faculty  of  Goethe  is  that 
in  t«^.  ^K  ""^  *^"  ''"*  *°  t^^^h  us  to  define  beauty 
m<.In  1  ^  '"■'"'*•  ''°""^*«'  possible,  to  realise  it  1 
Thl7^M  "^l  'H  t'*^  "P"""'  manifestations  Io  in 
the  lecture  wh,ch  I  have  the  honour  to  deliver  before 
you  I  will  not  try  to  ^ive  you  any  abstract  definition 
of  beauty-any  such  universal  formula  for  it  m  w« 

urS-*s&il  lL"'f  P"'""''''^  "'  *h''  eighteenth  cr 
in^^r  ■  •*"  communicate  to  you  that  which 

m  Its  essence  mncommunicable,  the  virtue  by  wh  ch 

and  fn  •  Y  P"*"l^  °'  P°™  ''«'««ts  us  with  a  unique 
and  special  joy ;  but  rather  to  point  out  to  you  the 
general  ideas  which  characterise  the  great  English 
Renaissance  of  Art  in  this  century,  to  discover  their 
source,  as  far  as  that  is  possible  and  t^  estimate 
their  future  as  far  as  that  is  possible.  ' 

I  call  It  our  English  Renaissance  because  it  is 
ndeed  a  sort  of  new  birth  of  the  spirit  of  ma„  like 
the  great  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  fitah'c^ 

wa7o'"life   it?'"  '"'  %-»-  gracious  anTcLiry 
way  ot  lite,  its  passion  for  phys  cal  beautv  its  ev 
dusive  attention  to  form,  it^  seeking  for  n^w  sub" 

wd    ^SV'  "'"  '°™^  °'  "*■  ^'^  in"eirect"i 
•nd    imaginative  enjoyments :   and  I  call  it  om 
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romantic  movement  because  it  is  our  most  recent 
*=T£"bl'desc?»K=d  as  a  mere  revival  of  Greek 

modes  of  thougl^t.  and  again  "«,«  "'"f.^Xttsf 
medisval  feeling.  Rather  I  would  say  that  to  these 
forms'^fthe  h.fman  spirit  it  has  added  whatever  of 
artistic  value  the  intricacy  and  complexity  ana  ex 
Sience  of  modem  life  can  pve:  taking  from  he 
l^ete  clearness  of  vision  and  its  sustained  calm 
from  the  other  its  variety  of  e^'P^^^'""  a"^.  ^'^^^ 
mvlterv  of  its  vision.  For  what,  as  Goethe  said,  is 
the  stSdy  of  the  ancients  but  a  return  to  the  real 
world  (for  that  is  what  they  did);  and  what,  said 
Mazzini  is  mediffivalism  but  .ndividuality  ? 

It  is  realTy  from  the  union  of  Hellenism,  in  its 
breadih  Ttssanity  of  purpose,  its  calm  possession  of 
5;aut'%wth  the  a^venfive^he  intensified  indmdu^^^ 
hmlle  passionatecolourof  the  romantic  spirit,  that 
S«  tHe  art  of  the  nineteenth  century  m  EngUnd 
as  from  the  marriage  of  Faust  and  Helen  of  Troy 
sorans  the  beautiful  hoy  Euphorion. 
^Sudi  expressions  as  '  classical '  and  '  romantic   are, 
it  fs  true,  often  apt  to  become  the  mere  catchword 
of  schoo  s.    We  must  always  remember  that  art  has 
only  one  sentence  to  utter :  there  is  for  her  only  one 
ulZw,  the  law  of  form  or  harmony-yet  between 
thf  cScal  and  romantic  spirit  we  may  say  that 
there  lies  this  difference  at  least  tha  the  one  deals 
wUh  the  type  and  the  other  with  the  exception.    In 
The  work  produced  under  the  modern  romantic  spin 
it  is  no  longer  the  permanent,  the  essential  truths 
'„V'  if"  Zt^are  Vested  of;  it  is  the  momentary 


of  life  that  are 
situation  of  the  one,  the 
other  that  art  seeks  to  render, 
is  the  type  of  one  spirit  *•-- 
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and  opportunity  of  egression      Ym    rf^T"?"^ 
produced  it  wn.iM  jJ  *        u  -.'.*?*  '»^  that  has 

which  have  1:  1  wTth  S  ^n/trr  '"V"""'*" 
ScSg^  "^  "'•'  '»°^*  ^PP"^^  to  any  sucT^ 
from'5,"e  £h  ^^e  o7aTud;  S"'-  '"^''"'?'  ^ 

oftenloud  agamst  it;  that  Revolution  to  which 
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of  lore  blown  across  seas  came  from  your  young 
Republic  1-     •»_ 

It  is  true  that  our  modem  sense  of  the  continuity 
of  history  has  shown  us  that  neither  in  politics  nor 
in  nature  are  tliere  revolutions  ever  but  evolutions 
only,  and  that  the  prelude  to  that  wild  storm  which 
swept  over  France  in  '89  and  made  every  king  in 
Europe  tremble  for  his  throne,  was  first  sounded  in 
literature  years  before  the  Bastille  fell  and  the 
Palace  was  taken.  The  way  for  those  red  scenes 
by  Seine  and  Loire  was  paved  by  that  cntical  spirit 
of  Germany  and  England  which  accustomed  men 
to  bring  all  things  to  the  test  of  reason  or  utility  or 
both.  whUe  the  discontent  of  the  people  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  was  the  echo  that  followed  the  Me  of 
fimile  and  of  Werther.  For  Rousseau,  by  silent  lake 
and  mountain,  had  called  humanity  back  to  the  golden 
age  that  still  lies  before  us  and  preached  a  return 
to  nature,  in  passionate  eloquence  whose  music  stiU 
lingers  about  our  keen  northern  air.  And  Goethe 
and  Scott  had  brought  romance  back  again  from 
the  prison  she  had  lain  in  for  so  many  centuries— 
and  what  is  romance  but  humanity ' 

Yet  in  the  womb  of  the  Revolution  itself,  and  in 
the  storm  and  terror  of  that  wild  time,  tendencies 
were  hidden  away  that  the  artistic  Renaissance  bent 
to  her  own  service  when  the  time  came — a  scientific 
tendency  first,  which  has  borne  in  our  own  day  a 
brood  of  somewhat  noisy  Titans,  yet  in  the  sphere 
of  poetry  has  not  been  unproductive  of  good.  I  do 
not  mean  merely  in  its  adding  to  enthusiasm  that 
intellectual  basis  which  is  its  strength,  or  that  more 
obvious  influence  about  which  Wordsworth  was 
thinking  when  he  said  very  nobly  that  poetry  was 
merely  the  impassioned  expression  in  the  Mce  of 
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Ste  '"^  1*1'*^''?"  «='"**  ^°"'<J  put  on  a  form 

much  ™  »K  '"nsfigur-tion.  Nor  do  I  dweU 
much  on  the  great  cosmical  emnti  ,n  and  deep 
CnH  ?■  ?V"'='"?«  to  '"hich  She.,ey  has  givenTts 
first  and  Swinburne  its  latest  glory  of  song,  but  rather 

wel  "'™*  °'',''"^»t'°'>  ?"d  the  sense  of  liriitation  J 
7^L,-  '  J^''"''^^  of  vision  which  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  real  artist. 

w  Jte  fJ^n-  *"'*  g?'^*"  r"'":  of  "t  as  well  as  of  life, 
wrote   VViUiam  Blake,   is  that  the  more  distinct 

hctVS.i'^''^'^.'^'  boundary  line,  the  mo^T?-' 
feet  IS  the  work  of  art ;  and  the  less  keen  and  sharp 
the   greater   is   the    evidence  of  weak   imitation 
plagiarism  and  bungling.     -Great  inventoT    i,    aU 
ages  knew  this-Michael  Angelo  and  Albert  Durer 

nWtintr™**;  "'*''  ""  ""^  •'''"Pi*  directness  of 
"diot^      ^  ''^  P"***'  'to  generalise  is  to  be  an 

And  this  love  of  definite  conception,  this  clear- 
ness of  VIS  on.  this  artistic  sense  of  1  mit  i  the 
characteristic  of  all  great  work  and  poetry ;  of  the 
Z7Vi^'"V  ".""*'«'  ^'^'°°  of  dWoV  Keats 

Jnie^.'  trK**""^;  ',?  °^  ^'""'=^'  ""d  Theocritus 
It  lies  at  the  base  of  all  noble,  realistic  and  romantic 
work  as  opposed  to  colourless  and  empty  abstrac- 

L?!.l°'  ""f  r"  ^'Khteenth-centuryT^ets  and  of 
the  classical  dramatists  of  France,  or  of  the  vam.e 

r^'"r  °t  ^'A  ^*'™''"  sentimental  sch.S: 
Eli  J*^'.  *°  *?'*  tl^  °'  transcendentalism 
which  also  was  root  and  floT-er  itself  of  the  great 

tin  i?  w'''T''''ll'"»*J''  ir.ipassioned  contempla- 
tion of  Wordsworth  and  giving  wings  and  fire  to 
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the  e«gIe-Uke  flight  of  Shellev,  and  which  in  the 
sphere  of  philosophy,  thougn  disnltced  by  the 
materialism  and  positiveness  of  our  day,  bequeathed 
two  great  schools  of  thought,  the  school  of  Newman 
to  Oxford,  the  school  of  Emerson  to  America.  Yet 
is  this  spirit  of  transcendentalism  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  art.  For  the  artist  can  accept  no  sphere  of  life 
in  exchange  for  life  itself.  For  him  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  bondage  of  the  earth :  there  is  not 
even  the  desire    '  escape. 

He  is  indef  the  only  true  realist :  symbolism, 
which  is  the  e..^nce  of  the  transcendental  spirit,  is 
alien  to  him.  The  metaphysical  mind  of  Asia  will 
creote  for  itself  tb-  monstrous,  many-breasted  idol  of 
Ephesus,  but  to  the  Greek,  pure  artist,  that  work 
is  most  instinct  with  spiritual  life  which  conforms 
most  clearly  to  the  perfect  facts  of  physical  life. 

'  The  storm  of  revolution,'  as  Andre  Chenier  said, 
'  blows  out  the  torch  of  poetry.'  It  is  not  for  some 
little  time  that  the  real  influence  of  such  a  wild 
caUclysm  of  things  is  felt :  at  first  the  desire  for 
equality  seems  to  have  produced  persi  nalities  of 
more  giant  and  Titan  stature  than  the  world  had 
ever  known  before.  Men  heard  the  lyre  of  Byron 
and  the  legions  of  Napoleon ;  it  was  a  period  of 
measureless  passions  and  of  measureless  despair; 
ambition,  discontent,  were  the  chords  of  life  and  art ; 
the  age  was  an  age  of  revolt:  a  phase  through 
which  the  human  spirit  must  pass  but  one  in  which 
it  cannot  rest.  For  the  aim  of  culture  is  not 
rebellion  but  peace,  the  valley  perilous  where  igno- 
rant armies  clash  by  night  being  no  dwelling-place 
meet  for  her  to  whom  the  gods  have  assigned  the 
fresh  uplands  and  sunny  heights  and  clear,  un- 
troubled air. 
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And  soon  that  desire  for  perfection,  which  lay  at 
1?     I'T  "{  >'"   RevoLition.   found   in   a   youn« 
tion^        pcct  Its  most  complete  and  flawless  realisa- 

Phidiiis  and  the  achievements  of  Greek  art  are 
foreshadowed  in  Homer:  Dante  prefigur.  f„r  us 
the  passion  and  colour  and  intensity  ...  Italian 
vmuting:  the  modern  love  of  lanas.ap.  d.,"" 
from  Ilousseau.  and  it  is  in  Keats  th,u  .,„.•  ,li,. 
ETlaild"  ^«'""'"»  °^  "'*  ■■■*«''=  retmi.  aiue  of 
Byron  was  a  rebel  and  Shelley  a  cJrean.or ;  bjt  In 
the  calmness  and  clearness  of  his  vsion.  his  perfect 
self-control,  his  unerring  sense  of  bjautv  an.!  his 
recognition  of  a  separate  realm  for  the  un;.,,ino 
tion,  Keats  was  the  pure  and  serene  nrti.i  he 
forerunner  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  wui  s(.  of 
tne  great  romantic  movement  of  which   I  am  to 

Blake  had  indeed,  before  him,  claimed  for  art  a 
lofty,  spintual  mission,  and  had  striven  to  raise 
design  to  the  ideal  level  of  poetry  and  music,  but  the 
remoteness  of  his  vision  both  in  painting  and  poetry 
and  the  incompleteness  of  his  technical  powers  had 
beenadvereeto  any  real  influence.  It  is  in  Keats 
that  the  artistic  spmt  of  this  century  first  found  its 
absolute  incarnation. 

And  these  pre-Raphaelites,  what  were  they  ?  If 
you  ask  nine-tenths  of  the  BriUsh  public  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  esthetics,  they  will  teU  you 
j'j  '^  ^i^?''*'  '*"■  affectation  or  the  German  for 
a  dado ;  and  if  you  inquire  about  the  pre-Raphaelites 
you  will  hear  something  about  an  eccentric  lot  of 
young  men  to  whom  a  sort  of  divine  crookedness 
and  holy  awkwardness  in  drawing  were  the  chief 
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objects  of  art.    To  know  nothinR  about  their  great 
men  is  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  Enghsh 

education.  ,      ^        •     •      -._ 

As  re.'ards  the  pre-Raphaehtes  the  story  is  simple 
enouBh."  In  the  year  1847  a  number  of  young  men 
in  London,  poets  and  painters,  passionate  admirers 
of  Keats  all  of  them,  formed  the  habit  of  meeting 
tozether  for  discussions  on  art,  the  result  of  such 
discussions  being  that  the  English  Philistine  public 
was  roused  suddenly  from  its  ordinary  apathy  bv 
hearing  that  there  was  in  its  midst  a  body  of  young 
men  who  had  determined  to  revolutionise  English 
painting  and  poetry.  They  called  themselves  the 
pre-llaphaelite  Brotherhood. 

In  England,  the/i  as  now.it  was  enough  for  a  man 
to  try  an^  product  any  serious  beautiful  work  to  lose 
all  his  rights  as  a  citizen  ;  and  besides  this,  the  pre- 
IlaphaeUte  Brotherhood-among  whom  the  names 
of  Dante  Rossetti,  Holman  Hunt  and  MiUais  will 
be  familiar  to  you-had  on  their  side  three  thmgs 
that  the  English  public  never  forgives :  yi'h,  power 
and  enthusiasm.  .    .  .  ,       , 

Satire,  always  as  sterile  as  it  is  shameful  and  as 
impotent  as  it  is  insolent,  paid  them  that  usual 
homage  which  mediocrity  pays  to  genius  ^-doing, 
here  as  always,  infinite  harm  to  the  public,  blinding 
them  to  what  is  beautiful,  teaching  them  that  irre- 
verence which  is  the  source  of  all  vileness  and 
narrowness  of  Ufe,  but  harming  the  art'st^not  at 
all,  rather  confirming  him  in  the  perfect  nght- 
ness  of  his  work  and  ambition.  For  to  disagree 
with  three-fourths  of  the  British  public  on  all 
points  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  sanity,  one  o 
the  deepest  consolations  in  all  moments  of  spiritual 
doubt. 
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As  regards  the  ideas  these  young  men  brought  to 

base  of  their  artistic  creations  a  desire  for  a  deeper 
sp  ntual  value  to  be  given  to  art  as  weU  as  a  more 
decorative  value. 

thlyX^t^l^'^^iu'  ^^7  S""?*^  themselves  ;  not  that 
th!^  A  ■  '^  '^^  ^"^y  ''""»■'  "I'sters  at  all.  but 
tion,  nf  «"■  r'^'.^u  "PP"''^''  *°  the  facile  abstrac- 
tions of  Raphael,  they  found  a  stronger  realism  of 

3"';.^ "•  "  "°™  """'f"^  '^''"'""  °f  technique,  a 
r^r^i  ■."'"'*  '"'"■*  ^"^«"t  and  more  vivid,  an 
mchviduality  more  intimate  and  more  intense. 

.^^f"""  ."^  T*  ^"?"Sh  that  a  work  of  art  should 
conform  to  the  esthetic  demands  of  its  age:  there 
must  be  also  about  it,  if  it  is  to  affect  us  with  any 

d^-^^'J!^'  '''''^'".'-  ^^^  ,'."P'*'"'  °f  »  distinct  in^ 
d.ndimlity,  an  individuality  remote  from  that  of 
ordinary  men,  and  coming  near  to  us  only  by  virtue 
of  a  certain  newness  and  wonder  in  the  work,  and 
through  channels  whose  very  strangeness  makes  us 
more  ready  to  give  them  welcome. 

Vr.^I'^'T'''^'^,V^  ""^  "*■  the  greatest  of  modern 
French  critics,  voila  ce  qui  nous  sauvcra. 

But  above  all  things  was  it  a  return  to  Nature- 
that  formula  which  seems  to  suit  so  many  and  such 
n«ir^  movements :  they  would  draw  and  paint 
nothing  but  what  they  saw,  they  would  try  and 
imagine  things  as  they  really  happened.  Later 
there  came  to  the  old  house  by  Bl..ckfriars  Bridge, 
where  this  young  brotherhood  used  to  meet  and 
work,  two  j^ung  men  from  Oxford,  Edward  Bume- 
Jones  and  AVilham  Morris-the  latter  substituting 
tor  the  simpler  realism  of  the  early  days  a  more 
exquisite  spirit  of  choice,  a  more  faultless  devotion 
to  beauty,  a  more  mtense  seeking  for  perfection:  a 
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muter  of  aU  exquisite  design  and  of  »«  ?P''^tu»l 
™on.  It  is  of  the  school  of  Fl°«?«=«  "tl^f  .^'^f" 
of  that  of  Venice  that  he  is  kinsman,  feehng  that  tlie 
close  imitation  of  Nature  is  a  disturb.ng  element  in 
imaginative  art.  The  visible  aspect  of  modern  hfe 
disturbs  him  not;  rather  .s  it  for  h"" /»  «=nf«^ 
eternal  all  that  is  beautiful  m  Greek.  Itahan,  and 
Celtic  legend.  To  Morris  we  owe  poetry  whose 
perfect  precision  and  clearne^  of  word  and  vision 
Us  not  been  excelled  in  the  literature  of  our 
country,  and  by  the  revival  of  the  decorative 
arts  he  has  given  to  our  indmduaUsed  romantic 
movement  the  social    idea  and    the  social  factor 

*  ^"ut  the  revolution  accomplished  by  this  clique 
of  young  men,  with  Ruskin'^  faultless  and  fervent 
eloquence  to  help  them,  was  not  one  of  ideas  merely 
but  of  execution,   not  one  of  conceptions  but  ot 

""rShe  great  eras  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  arts  have  been  eras  not  of  mcre^ 
feeling  or  enthusiasm  m  feeling  for  art,  but  of  new 
technical  improvements    pnnianly    and    specially^ 
Tlie  discovery  of  marble  quarries  in   the  purple 
ravines  of  Pentelicus  and  on  the  little  low-lying 
hills  of  the  isUnd  of  Paros  gave  to  the  Greeks  the 
opportunity  for  that  intens.^ed  vitality  of  action 
thiEt  more  sensuous  kkI  simple  huniamsm,  to  which 
the  EifVPtian  sculptor  workmg  laboriously  m  the 
hard  porphyry  and   rose-coloured  grajjite   of   the 
desert^  couia   not   attain.     The  splendour  of  the 
Venetian   school   began  with  the  introduction  of 
the  new  oil  medium  for  painting.    The  progress  m 
modern  music  ha.  been  due  to  the  invention  of  new 
instruments  entirely,  and  in  no  way  to  an  increased 
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consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  musician  of  any 
wider  social  aim.  The  critic  may  try  and  trace  the 
deferred  resolutions  of  Beethoven  ■  to  some  sense  of 
the  incompleteness  of  the  modern  intellectual  spirit 
but  the  artist  would  have  answered,  as  one  of  tliem 
did  afterwards,  '  Let  them  pick  out  the  fifths  and 
leave  us  at  peace.' 

And  so  it  is  in  poetry  also  :  all  this  love  of  curious 
trench  metres  like  the  Hallade,  the  Villanelle,  the 
Rondel;  all  this  increased  value  laid  on  elaborate 
alliterations,  and  on  curious  words  and  refrains  such 
as  you  will  find  in  Dante  Rossetti  and  Swinburne 
IS  merely  the  attempt  U,  perfect  flute  and  viol  and 
trumpet  through  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
lips  of  the  poet  may  blow  the  music  of  their  many 
messages.  •' 

And  so  it  has  been  with  this  romantic  movement 
of  ours  :  it  is  a  reaction  against  the  empty  conven- 
tional workmanship,  the  lax  execution  of  previous 
poetry  and  painting,  showing  itself  in  the  work  of 
such  men  as  Rossetti  and  Bume-Jones  by  a  far 
greater  splendour  of  colour,  a  far  more  intricate 
wonder  of  design  than  English  imaginative  art  has 
shown  before.  In  Rossetti's  poetry  and  the  poetry 
of  Morris,  Swinburne  and  Tennyson  a  perfect  pre- 
cision and  choice  of  language,  a  style  flawless  and 
fearless,  a  seeking  for  all  sweet  and  precious  melo- 
dies and  a  sustaining  consciousness  of  the  musical 
value  of  each  word  are  opposed  to  that  value  which 
IS  merely  intellectual.  In  this  respect  they  are  one 
with  the  romantic  movement  of  France  of  which 

it  'J'  VI '""»""  "/  '^«  inwcuMCT  of  publi.h«l  report,  of  thi.  ],ctun 
It  my  he  mfntioned  th,l  .11  previous  ».r,i„n.  give  thi.  p,..,™  „  rv 
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not  the  least  characteristic  note  was  struck  by 
Thtephile  Gautier's  advice  to  the  young  poet  to 
read  his  dictionary  every  day.  as  being  the  only 
book  worth  a  poet  s  reading.  ,      ,  ,  ,.      . 

While  the^  the  material  of  workmanship  is 
being  thus  elaborated  and  discovered  to  have  in 
itself  incommunicable  and  eternal  qualities  of  its 
own  qimlities  entirely  satisfying  to  the  poetic  sense 
and  not  needing  for  their  ssthetic  effect  any  lofty 
intellectual  vision,  any  deep  cnt.c.sin  of  life  or  even 
any  passionate  human  emotion  »*''"■«;«  ^P";t»"f, 
the  method  of  the  poefs  working-wl.at  people  call 
his  inspiration-have  not  f scored  thecontrollmpr 
influence  of  the  artistic  spirit,  ^ot  that  the  imagi- 
nation has  lost  its  wings,  but  we  have  a^cust^ned 
ourselves  to  count  their  innumerable  piilsationsJ;o 
estimate  theu'  limitless  strength,  to  govern  tteir 

""'iCthrGreeks  thu'  problem  of  the  conditions  of 
poetic  production,  and  the  places  occupied  by  either 
sDontaneity  or  self-consciousness  in  any  artistic  work. 

of  Plato  and  in  the  rationalism  of  Aristotle.  We  find 
it  later  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  agitating  the  minds 
of  such  men  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Schiller  tned  to 
adiust  the  balance  between  torm  and  feeling,  and 
Goethe  to  estimate  the  position  of  self-consc.ousness 
in  art  Wordsworth's  definition  of  poetry  as  '  emo- 
tion remembered  in  tranquillity'  may  be  taken  as 
an  analvsis  of  one  of  the  stages  through  which  all 
imaeinative  work  has  to  pass ;  and  in  Keats  s  longing 
to  be  •  able  to  compose  without  this  fever  (I  quote 
from  one  of  his  letters),  his  desire  to  substitute  for 
poetic  ardour  •  a  more  thoughtful  and  quiet  power, 
we  may  discern  the  most  important  moment  in  the 
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?1  ^j  ?  *'?"«^  appearance  in  your  literature 
too;  and  I  need  not  remind  you  l,ow  deenlv  th! 

exeiKnH  "I'^^'rf/oJntic  movemenTwSe 
excited  and  stirred  by  Edgar  Allan  Poes  analysis 

W  of  Tat'"^'  °^ '"''  °^"  ""'>«i"'*tion  in  the  c3' 
n.g  of  that  supreme  imaginative  work  which  we 
know  by  the  name  of  r^e  V?„^f„.  '*^""^"   "^^ 

In  the  last  century,  when  the  intellectual  and  did- 
actic element  had  ntruded  to  such  an  extent fntott 
kinfrdoni  which  belongs  to  poetry,  it  was  a™in,t  ihl 

h^dirp^e^sr'f^h^"''"^'''''*^''^^^^^ 

naa  to  protest.  The  more  incomprehensible  to  the 
understanding  a  poem  is  the  better  for  .'  he  sa^d 
once,  asserting  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  iml 
g^nation  ,n  poetry  as  of  reason  in  prose.  But  in 
this  century  it  .s  rather  against  the  claims  of  the 
emofonal  facu  ties,  the  cfaims  of  mere  Tentfmeit 
and  feeling  that  the  artist  must  react.  The  simX 
utte^nce  of  joy  is  not  poetry  any  more  thai'  a  mere 
personal  cry  of  pain,  and  the  real  experiences  of  the 
-tist  are  always  those  which   do  not  find   their 

intoi^PTri'"*  ""  f^^'^^'^<^  "P  »"d  absorbed 
into  some  artistic  form  which  seems,  from  such  real 

.lon"?^  ^l"^  contains  passion  but  the  imagination 
alone   contams   poetry,'    says    Charles    BaS°e 

lot  s^btlHf  an    '"r  t'-.^Th^ophile  G„..?,>  j 
most  subtle  of  all  modern  critics,  most  fascinatinr 

°Fv     1!^""  ^^''  """  "«^^'  tired  of  teaching-': 
Eyerybody  is  affected   by  a  sunrise  or  a  Sf 
The  absolute  distinction  of  the  artist  is  not  hU 
capacity  to  feel   nature  so   much  as  lis  power  o 
rendering  it     The  entire  subordination  of  Til  i„tel 
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lectud  and  emotional  faculties  to  the  vital  and 
informing  poetic  principle  is  the  surest  sign  of  the 
strenctli  of  our  Renaissance.  . 

\Ve  have  seen  the  artistic  spmt  working,  hrst  m 
the  delightful  and  technical  sphere  of  language  the 
sphere  of  expression  as  opposed  to  subject,  then 
controlling  the  imagination  of  the  poet  .n  dealing 
w°  th  his  subject.  ASd  now  I  would  point  out  to  you 
its  operation  in  the  choice  of  subject.  Ihe  recog- 
nition "f  a  separate  realm  for  the  artist,  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  absolute  difference  between  the  world  of 
art  a^d  the  world  of  real  fact,  between  classic  grace 
andXolute  reality,  forms  not  merely  the  essential 
element  of  any  esthetic  charm  but  is  the  charac- 

Sic  of  allVe-t  ™«?'"''*'7,r:l  o"f  Ph  dia 
great  eras  of  artistic  creat.on-of  the  age  of  Phidias 
Is  of  the  age  of  Michael  Angelo.  o?  the  age  of 
Sophocles  as  of  the  age  of  Goethe. 

Art  never  harms  itself  by  keeping  aloof  from  the 
social  problems  of  the  day:  rather  by  bo  doing, 
tt  more  completely  realises  for  us  that  which  we 
de  fre  Cfo  most  of  us  the  real  life  is  the  life  we 
do  not  lead,  and  thus,  remaining  more  true  to  the 
essence  of  its  own  perfection,  more  jealous  of  its 
rr  unattainable  beauty,  is  less  h^ely  to  ^e^ 
?omi  in  feeling  or  to  accept  the  pa^sion  of  creat.^ 
as  any  substitute  for  the  beauty  of  the  created 

*''The  artist  is  indeed  the  child  of  his  own  age,  but 
*!,»  nt3  will  not  be  to  him  a  whit  more  real  than 
the  past  "for  ike  the  philosopher  of  the  Platonic 
^sion  the  poet  is  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  of 
In  existence.  For  him  no  form  is  obsolete,  no  subject 
out  of  date ;  rather,  whatever  of  life  and  passion  the 
world  ht  known,  in  desert  of  Judaea  or  in  Arcadian 
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valley,  by  the  rivers  of  Troy  or  the  rivers  of  Dam- 
ascus.  in   the  crowded  and  hideous   streets  of   a 

all  hes  be  ore  him  like  an  open  scroll,  all  is  still 
instnict  with  beautiful  life.  '^He  will  take  of  it 
what  IS  salutary  for  his  own  spirit,  no  more  chooing 
TZrT^  rejecting  others  with  the  calm  artistic 
control  of  one  who  is  in  possession  of  the  secret  of 

There  is  indeed  a  poetical  attitude  to  be  adopted 

owards  aU  things,  but  aU  things  are  not  fit  subjVc^ 

or  poetrv.     Into  the  secure  tnd  sacred   house  of 

Heauty  the  true  artist  will  admit  nothing  that  is 

harsh  or  d's  urbing.  nothing  that  gives  pain,  nothing 

that  IS  debatable,  nothing  about  which*^  men  argue* 

of  an'th.  ''  h™^«'f- -f  ^"^  T''*'"' '"  ""  discusfion 
of  all  the  social  problems  of  his  day.  poor-laws  and 

H'.i'"'f'i!°"'u^"'*  ^""^^  ""''   bimetallic  currency 

ft  will  h%  '•'"j^u'  ""^Z  ^^  ''"'''  °"  these  suS 
It  will  be,  as  Milton  nobly  expressed  it.  with  his  left 
hand,  in  prose  and  not  in  verse,  in  a  pamphlet  and 

wa.  nn?  ^H  ■  '^''«„f  1"«it«  spirit  Of  Artistic  choice 
was  not  in  Byron :  WordsworS  had  it  not  In  the 
work  of  both  these  men  there  is  much  that  we  have 

oHlm-T^H  """/l'*"**  '^°«''  not  give  us  that  sense  of 
calm  and  perfect  repose  which  should  be  tlie  effect 
ot  all  fine,  imaginative  work.  But  in  Keats  it 
seemed  to  have  been  incarnate,  and  in  his  lovely 
Odeon  a  Grecian  Urn  it  found  its  most  secure  and 
taultless  expression  ;  in  the  pageant  of  The  Earthly 
Paradtse  and  the  knights  and  Tadies  of  Burne-Jones 
It  IS  the  one  dominant  note. 

Jl  'l*°  "°  r'"  *'l"^**'^  *^"«  of  Poetry  be  called, 
mi Ji.^ /"*'•' ^'  '■'""'"  ""'^  ""  Whitman's,  to 
migrate  from   Greece  and   Ionia  and   to    placard 
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MMOTED  »nd  TO  LET  ou  the  roclM  of  the  snowy 
Parnassus.  Calliopes  call  is  not  yet  closed,  nor  are 
the  epics  of  Asia  ended ;  the  Sphinx  w  not  yet  silent, 
nor  t^e  founUin  of  CasUly/ry.  For  art  is  verjr 
Ufe  itself  and  knows  nothing  of  death;  she  is 
absolute  truth  and  takes  no  care  of  fact;  she  sees 
(as  I  remember  1.'  Swinburne  insisting  on  at 
dinner)  that  Ach  '.ifs  is  even  now  more  actual  and 
real  than  Wellii'witon.  not  merely  more  noble  Mid 
interesting  as  a  type  and  figure  but  more  positive 

""Literature  must  rest  always  on  a  principle,  and 
temporal   considerations  are   no   principle   at    all. 
For  to  the  poet  all  times  and  places  are  one ;  the 
stuff  he  deals  with   is  eternal  and  eternnlly  the 
same:  no  theme  is  inept,  no  past  or  present  pre- 
ferable     The  steam  whistle  will  not  nllright  him 
nor  the  flutes  of  Arcadia  weary  him :  for  him  there 
is  but  one  time,  the  artistic  moment ;  but  ot,e  law, 
the  law  of  form ;  but  one  land,  the  land  of  Beauty- 
,  land  removed  indeed  from  the  real  word  and 
vet  more  sensuous  because  mpreendunng ;  calm,  yet 
with  that  calm  which  dwells  m   the  faces  of  the 
Greek  statues,  the  calm  which  comes  not  from  the 
reiection  but  from  the  absorption   of  passion,  tlie 
calm  which  despwr  and  sorrow  cannot  disturb  but 
intensify  only,  ^nd  so  it  comes  that  he  who  seems 
to  stand  most  remote  from  his  age  is  he  who  mirrors 
it  best,  because  he  has  stripped  life  of  what  is 
accidental  and  transitory,  stripped  it  of  that    mist 
of  familiarity  which  makes  life  obscure  to  us. 

iCse  strange,  wild-eyed  sibyls  fixed  eterndly  in 

the  whirlwind  of  ecstasy,  those  mighty-limbed  an« 

Titan  prophets,  labouring  with   the  secret  of  the 

earth  and  the  burden  of  mystery,  that  guard  an.' 
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glorify  the  chapel  of  Pope  Sixtus  .t  Rome-do 
they  not   tell   us  more  of  the  real  spirit  of  the 

ii'n  n?f.  ""'*?"„'^'''  ?*■  V*"  ^"""^  "f  Savonarola 
and  of  the  sm  of  Borgia,  than  all  the  brawling  boors 
and  cooking  women  of  Dutch  art;  can  teacK  us  of 
the  real  spirit  of  the  history  of  Holland  ? 

And  so  in  our  own  day,  also,  the  two  most  vital 
tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  century— the  demo- 
cratic and  pantheistic  tendency  and  the  tendency 
to  value  life  for  the  sake  of  art-found  their  most 
complete  and  perfo  t  utterance  in  the  poetry  of 
Shelley  and  keats  who,  to  the  blind  eyes  of  their  own 
time,  seemed  to  be  as  wanderers  in  the  wilderness, 
preachers  of  vague  or  unreal  things.  And  I  remem- 
ber  once,  in  talking  to  Mr.  Burne-Jones  about 
niodern  science,  his  saying  to  me.  'the  more  mate- 
rialistic science  becomes,  the  more  angels  shall  I 
paint :  their  wings  are  my  protest  in  favour  of  the 
immortahty  of  the  soul.' 

But  these  are  the  intellectual  speculations  that 
underlie  art.  Where  in  the  arts  themselves  are  we 
to  hnd  that  breadth  of  human  sympathy  which  is 
the  condition  of  all  noble  woik ;  where  in  the  arts 
are  we  to  look  for  what  Mazzini  would  call  the 
social  ideas  as  opposed  to  the  merely  personal  ideas' 
By  virtue  of  what  claim  do  I  demand  for  the  artist 
the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
world  ?     I  think  I  can  answer  that. 

VVhatever  spiritual  message  an  artist  brings  to  his 
aid  IS  a  matter  for  his  own  soul.  He  may  bring 
judgment  like  Jiichael  Angelo  or  peace  like 
Angelico;  lie  may  come  with  mourning  like  the 
great  Athenian  or  with  mirth  like  the  singer  of 
Sicily;  nor  IS  it  for  us  to  do  aught  but  accept  his 
teachmg,  knowing  that  we  cannot  smite  the  bitter 
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lips  of  Leopardi  into  laughter  or  burden  with  our 
d^ntent  toethe's  <«rene  «>«"•  But  for  warrant 
of  its  truth  such  message  must  have  the  flame  or 
eloquence  in  the  lips  that  speak  it.  sple""!?"' '"^ 
alory  in  the  vision  tliat  is  its  witness,  being  justified 
By  one  thing  only-the  flawless  beauty  an^  P«^^* 
form  of  its  expression  :  this  indeed  being  the  social 
idea,  being  the  meaning  of  joy  in  art. 

Not  laughter  where  none  should  laugh,  nor  tne 
callinK  of  peace  where  there  is  no  peace;  not  in 
paZg  th^subject  ever  but  the  P  FV"*' ^"f" 
only,  the  wonder  of  its  colour,  the  satisfying  beauty 

°  You  h^lve  most  of  you  seen,  probably,  that  great 
masterpiece  of  Rubens  which  hangs  in  the  gallery 
of  Brussels,  that  swift  and  wonderful  pageant  of 
horse  and  rider  arrested  in  ita  most  exquisite  and 
fiery  moment  when  the  winds  are  caught  in  crimson 
banner  and  the  air  lit  by  the  gleam  of  a™""''  »"^ 
the  flash  of  plume.  Well,  that  is  joy  in  art,  though 
that  golden  hillside  be  trodden  by  the  wounded 
feet  of  Christ  and  it  is  for  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
Man  that  that  gorgeous  cavalcade  is  passing. 

But  this  restless  modern  intellectual  spirit  of  ours 
is  not  receptive  enough  of  the  sensuous  element  ot 
art;  and  so  the  real  influence  of  the  arts  is  hidden 

from  many  of  us:  only  a  f«"-  trP'"» /Tthose 
tyranny  of  the  soul,  have  learned  the  secret  of  those 
high  hours  when  tliought  is  not  :„«..„„-, 

And  this  indeed  is  the  reason  of  the  influence 
which  Eastern  art  is  having  on  us  >"  Europe  and 
of  the  fascination  of  all  Japanese  work.  While  the 
Western  world  has  been  laying  on  art  the  intolerable 
burden  of  its  own  intellectual  doubts  and  the 
tpiritual  tragedy  of  its  own  sorrows,  the  East  has 
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S^ZoiT   *""  *^   •^•'  P""--y  .nd  pictorul 

glass  or  a  blue  tile  from  the  w?«^!.f  nL  •" 

technical  skill  on  thT^l  °'  '^"mmunicab  e 
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MISCELLANIES 

pain.  Uke  Adonis,  be  beautiful  in  its  a?ony ;  "^ 
wheA  the  poet's  heart  brealcs  it  will  brealc  in  music. 

And  health  in  art-what  is  that  ?  It  has  nothmg 
to  do  whh  a  sane  criticism  oflife..  There  is  more 
health  in  Baudelaire  than  there  '^  '"  [f'^S; 
Health  is  the  artist's  recognition  "/the  limitations 
of  the  form  in  which  he  works.  It  is  the  honour 
and  the  homage  which  he  gives  to  the  mater«d  he 
uses-whethef  it  be  language  with  its  glories  or 
marble  or  pigment  with  their  glories-knowing  that 
?he  true  brotherhood  of  the  "\  <=««>?,"'**.  "°*'=° 
their  borrowing  one  another's  meth(^,  but  in  their 
producing,  eacfof  tliem  by  its  own  mdividual  means 

Lh  of  them  by  keeping  its  objective  limits,  the 
^e  unique  artistic  delight  The  del'S^t  is  like 
that  (riven  to  us  by  music-for  music  »  the  art  m 
wWch^form  and  maLr  are  always  one,  the  art  wh^^^^ 
«,biect  cannot  be  separated  from  the  method  of  its 
expressioHhe  art  which  most  completely  revises 
?KS  ideal,  and  is  the  condition  to  which  all 

the  other  arts  are  constantly  aspiring.  .     

And  criticism-what  place  is  tliat  to  have  «"  °ur 

culture  ?    Well,  I  think  that  the  first  duty  of  an  art 

eS  to  hold  his  tongue  at  all  times   and  ujon  aU 

subjects :  C'est  une  grande  avantage  de  n  avoir  nen, 

fait  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  en  abuser.  ,.       ^u  » 

•^  ItT^nly  tioujh  the  mystery  of  creation  that 

one  can  ga^  any  knowledge  ofth^quahty  of  created 

things.      You   have    listened    to    Patiem:e    for  a 

hundred  nights  and  you  have  heard  me  only  for  one. 

It  will  make,  no  doubt,  that  satire  more  piquant  by 

knS  something  about  the  subject  of  it.  but  yov 

must  nft  judge  of^estheticism  by  the  satire  of  Mr 

GUbert     AsSttle  should  you  judge  of  the  strength 

Sid  Sendour  of  sun  or  sea  by  the  dust  that  dances 
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in  the  beam,  or  the  bubble  that  breaks  on  the  wave 
as  take  your  cntic  for  any  sane  test  of  art.     FoT  the 

another  as  Emerson  says  somewhere;  their  real 
value  and  place  time  only 'can  show.  In  this  respect 
also  omnipotence  is  with  the  ages.  The  true  cfftic 
addresses  not  the  artist  ever  Lt  the  pub  c  onlT 

o"her  cLi^r;V^  "'"'"•  ^'*  ^^"  "«^«'  have  any 
other  claim  but  her  own  perfection :  it  is  for  the 
critic  to  create  forart  the  sociU  aim,  too,  by  teaching 
the  people  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to  approach 
aU  artistic  work,  the  love  they  are  to  Ifive^  t  ?he 
lesson  they  are  to  draw  from  it 

All  these  appeals  to  art  to  set  herself  more  in 

toZT.  T^  rff.'™  P'°^^'  ""''  civihsat^n  anS 
to  make  herself  the  mouthpiece  for  the  voice  of 
humanity  these  appeals  to  art  "to  have  a  mission  • 
are  appeals  which  should  be  made  to  the  pub°"c' 

has  fumue'^'^'l,^^  '"i?'^*^  *he  conditions  of  Cuty 
tias  tulhUed  all  conditions:  it  is  for  the  critic  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  find  in  the  calm  of  such 

the  onhiin  f     "°  ^?r"ence,'  said   Keats,  'for 

Ft.rn»^R  •'/?■■  ""ything  in  existence  but  the 

JrSeSKt';-""^'"'"^  °^«-*  --  »<^*'': 

Such  then  is  the  principle  which  I  believe  to  be 

Renlince  m'""'''T^.  oiir  English  Renal^ance,  a 
Uenaissance  many-sided  and  wonderful,  productive 
of  strong  ambitions  and  lofty  personalities  yet  for 
all  Its  splendid  achievements  i^  poetryTnVin  the 
decorative  arts  and  in  painting,  fo?  all  the  increased 

houses"andTh'^r  °' '^-^  -^  the  f^rnltr^l 
nouses  and  the  bke,  not  complete.  For  there  can 
bene  great  sculpture  withouf  a  beauttful  naTionJl 
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life,  and  the  commercial  spirit  of  England  has  killed 
that;  no  great  drama  without  a  noMe  national  fe. 
and  the  co.nmercial  spirit  of  England  has  killed 

^''it  U°not  that  the  flawless  serenity  of  marble  can- 
not bear  the  burden  of  the  modern  •ntel^ctvja^ 
spirit,  or  become  instinct  with  the  fire  of  romantic 
Dassion-the  tomb  of  Duke  Lorenzo  and  the  chapel 
Ef  the  Medici  show  us  that-but  it  is  that  as 
Thlophile  Gautier  used  to  say.  the  visible  world  is 
dead,  le  monde  visible  a  disparu. 

Nor  is  itairain  that  the  novel  has  killed  the  play, 
as  some  critics  would  persuade  us-the  romantic 
Movement  of  France  sho'ws  us  that.     The  work  of 
Balzac  ,-i  of  Hugo  grew  up  side  by  side  together 
rToT  more    were    complementary  to    each   other, 
a"  neither  of  theiS  saw.it.      While  "h^r 
forms  of  poetry  may  flourish  in  an  ignoble  age.  the 
^\M  fndiviLaUsm  of  the  lyrist,  fed  by  its  own 
nassion.  and  lit  by  its  own  power,  may  pass  as  a 
^fl  ar  of  fire  as  well  across  the  desert  as  aF°'^J^f^.^ 
that  are  pleasant.     It  is  none  the  less  glorious  though 
no  man  follow  it-nay.  by  the  f^-f.^-'^^XL 
of  its  loneliness  it  may  be  quickened  into  lofoer 
utterance  and  intensified  into  clearer  song,     from 
the  mean  squalor  of  the  sordid  life  that  hmits  h.m, 
the^rermer  or  the  idyllist  may   soar  on  poesy  s 
viewless  wings,  .nay  traverse  with  fawn-skin  and 
Tpelr  the  moonlit  hJights  of  Cith»ron  t  -ough  Fa„n 
and  Bassarid  dance  there  no  more.     Like  Keats  he 
may  wander  through  the  old-world  forests  of  Latmos, 
rShke  Morrison  the  galleys  deck  with  the 
Viking  when  king  and  galley  have  long  since  passed 
away     But  the  drama  is  the  meetmg-place  of  art 
a^d  life;  it  deals,  as  Maazini  said,  not  merely  with 
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God'a''nH*r'n  '°''''!  ""*";  ^'^  ""'"  i"  Ws  relation  to 
Ood  and  to  lunianity.  It  is  the  pr.-duct  of  a  period 
of  great  national  united  energy;  it  is  imnossih^ 
witEout  a  noble  public,  and  belongs  to  sueT^^age  as 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  in  London  and  of  I'ericfes  at 
Athens;  it  is  part  of  such  lofty  moral  and  spiri  ua 
ardour  as  came  to  (Jreek  after  the  defeat  of  the 

by  what  terror  and  pity  he  would  havf  pTrifiett 

age;  but  in  spite  of  77,.  Cenci  the  drama    s  one  " 

the  artistic  forms  through  which  the  Pcnii.^   Tth 

England  of  this  century'seeks  in  vl  t^o  Zd  outlet 

ItlsST""     ^'  '""*  '■"'^  ""  "-"^thy  imitators    * 

tn  c^?   Y^    '  P^i*""?'^  *°  >'°"  f'^'t  *ve  should  turn 

to  complete  and  perfect   this  great  movement  of 

ours  for  there  is  something  Helle>,ic  in  your  air  and 

world    something  that  hash's  quicker  brlath  of  the 

joy  and  power  of  Elizabeths  England  about  irthan 

our  ancient  civilisation  can  givj' „s.     F-    you    a? 

least,  are  young ;  •  no  hungry  generatio       read  von 

itT"   m'^k^'^^.P"^*  does  notNveary  you  wrtrthe 

mtolerable  burden  of  its  memories  ^n^r  mock  you 

with   the  ruins  of  a  beauty,  the  secret  of  whose 

creation  you  have  lost.    That  very  absence  of  tr  id? 

rlve";s"of'fh  ■'■■.•   ''r.'""  *''°"^^^  would'rob'yi 
mers  of  their  laughter  and  your  flowers  of  their 

i^::^\Tr:iX"''''' ''-  ---  °^^°-  ^-'^o-  s 

To  speak  in  literature  with  the  perfect  rectitude 

and  insouciance  of  the  movements  of  animals  and 

he  ummpeachableness  of  the  sentiment  Tte'es  in 

the  woods  and  grass  by  the  roadside,  has  been  defined 
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bv  one  of  your  poets  as  a  flawless  triumph  of  art. 
li  is  a  triumph  which  you  above  all  nations  may  1^ 
destined  to  achieve,  for  the  voices  tl'athwe  their 
dwelling  in  sea  and  mountain  are  not  the  chosen 
music  of  Liberty  only;  other  messages  are  there 
hi  the  wonder  of  wind-swept  height  and  the  majesty 
of  silent  deep-messages  that  if  you  will  but  listen 
to  them,  may  yield  you  the  splendour  of  some  new 
imagination,  the  marvel  of  some  new  beauty. 

•I  foresee.'  said  Goethe,  'the  dawn  of  a  new 
literature  which  all  people  may  claim  as  their  own. 
for  all  have  contributed  to  its  foundation.  It,  then, 
this  is  so.  and  if  the  materials  for  a  civilisation  as 
C  eat  as  that  of  Europe  lie  all  around  >^u,  what 
profit,  you  will  a  ■:  me.  will  all  this  study  of  our 
Sc^ts  and  painters  be  to  you  ?  I  mijrht  answer  that 
?h^  intellert  can  be  engaged  without  direct  didactic 
object  on  an  artistic  and  historical  problem ,  that 
?he  demand  of  the  intellect  is  merely  to  feel  lUelf 
alive;  that  nothing  which  has  ever  interested  men 
or  women  can  cease  to  be  a  nt  subject  for  culture. 

I  might  remind  you  of  what  all  Europe  owes  to 
the  sorrow  of  a  single  Florentine  in  e>ile  at  Verona 
or  to  the  love  of  Petrarch  by  that  I'ttle  well  n 
Southern  France;  nay.  more,  how  even  in  this  duU, 
materialistic  age  the  simple  expression  of  an  old 
man's  simple  Tife.  passed  away  from  he  clamour 
of  great  aties  amfd  the  lakes  and  misty  hills  of 
Cumberland,  has  opened  out  for  England  treasures 
of  new  joy  compared  with  which  the  treasures  o< 
ber  luxury  are  as  barren  as  the  sea  which  she  has 
made  her  highway,  and  as  bitter  as  the  fire  which 
she  would  make  her  slave. 

But  I  think  it  will  bring  you  something  besides 
this,  something  that  is  the  knowledge  of  realstrength 
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i^A"^ '  !!"}■  11'^-  >'"".  ''■""'''  ™'t»te  the  works  of  these 
men ;  but  then-  artist.c  spirit,  their  artistic  attitude. 
I  think  you  should  absorb   hat. 

fn,^~or  "V  °"\  '"  '"  individuals,  if  the  passion 
Lvlhpff.  f  *>?'•"' "ccompanied  by  the  critical,  the 
ftrln  fh  '^?"",'*y/''°'.,"  *"'  be  sure  to  waste  its 

sD  ri^nf  T-^''^y-  ^^"'''■"S  P^'-'"'P*  '"  the  artistic 
spirit  of  choice  or  m  the  mistaking  of  feeling  for 
form,  or  in  the  following  of  false  idefls.  ^ 

h,!"'  !  various  spiritual  forms  of  the  imagination 
havea  natural  affinity  with  certain  sensuous  forms 
fntf^^  t°,f ''■"."  'he  qualities  of  each  art,  to 
intensify  as  well  its  limitations  as  its  powers  of  ex- 
pression. IS  one  of  the  aims  that  culture  sets  before 
us.  It  IS  not  an  increased  moral  sense,  an  increased 
moral  supervision  that  your  literature  needs.  Indeed 
one  should  never  talk  of  a  moral  or  an  immoral  poem' 
-poems  are  either  well  written  or  badly  written. 

f^ili"/"-  f  ^''^'  "'^^^'^'  ""y  "'^'"^nt  of  morals  o; 
implied  reference  to  a  staiidard  of  good  or  evil  in 
art  IS  often  a  sign  of  a  certain  incompleteness  of 
vision,  often  a  note  of  discord  in  the  harmony  of  an 
imaginative  creation ;  for  all  good  work  aims  at 
P";;^'y, 'rtistic  effect.  <  We  must  be  careful ' 
said  Goethe,  'not  to  be  always  looking  for  culture 
merely  m  what  is  obviously  moral.  Everythinst  that 
IS  great  promotes  civilisation  as  soon  as  we  are 
aware  of  it.  «»  "c  arc 

But.  as  in  your  cities  so  in  your  literature,  it  is  a 
permanent  canon  and  standard  of  taste,  an  inc-cased 
sensibility  to  beauty  (if  I  may  say  so)  that  is  lacking 
All  nob  e  work  is  not  national  merely,  but  universal. 
1  he  pohtical  independence  of  a  nation  must  not 
be  confused  with  any  intellectual  isolation.  The 
spiritual  freedom,  indeed,  your  own  generous  lives 
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and  liberal  air  will  give  you     From  us  you  will 
learn  the  classical  restraint  of  form. 

For  uU  great  art  is  delicate  art,  roughness  having 
ver\  little  to  do  with  strength,  and  harshness  very 
little  to  do  with  power.  'The  artist,  as  Mr. 
Swinburne  siiys,  '  must  be  perfectly  articulate. 

This  limitation  is  for  the  artist  perlect  freedom  . 
it  is  at  once  the  origin  and  the  sign  of  us  strength. 
So  that  all  the  supreme  masters  of  style- Dante, 
Sophocles,  Shakespeare-are  the  supreme  masters 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  vision  also. 

Love  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  then  all  things 
that  you  need  will  be  added  to  you. 

This  devotion  to  beauty  and  to  the  creation  of 
beautiful  things  is  the  test  of  all  gj^at  civilised 
nations.  Philosophy  may  teach  us  to  bear  with 
eciuanimity  the  misfortunes  of  our  neighbours,  and 
science  resolve  the  moral  sense  into  a  secretion  ot 
sugar  but  art  is  what  makes  the  life  of  each  citizen 
a  tacrament  and  not  a  speculation,  art  is  what 
makes  the  life  of  the  whole  race  immortal. 

For  beauty  is  the  only  thing  that  time  cannot 
harm.  Philosophies  fall  away  like  sand,  and  creeds 
follow  one  another  like  the  withered  leaves  o 
autumn ;  but  what  is  beautiful  is  a  joy  for  all 
seasons  and  a  [lossession  for  all  eternity. 

Wars  and  the  clash  of  armies  and  the  meeting  of 
men  in  battle  by  trami  led  field  or  leagured  aty, 
and  the  rising  of  nations  there  must  always  be.  Hut 
I  think  that  art,  by  creating  a  common  intelleetua 
atmosphere  between  all  countries,  might-it- 
could  not  overshadow  the  world  with  the  silver 
wings  of  peace -at  least  make  men  such  brothers 
that  they  would  not  go  out  to  slay  one  another  for 
the  whim  or  folly  of  some  king  or  minister,  as  they 
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J°th"the'3:  „,';"'• '"^'■'y."?''''^  «=»'"«   "°  '"ore 

r^wavsstrnw,    f     .  """''y;  '"'  "•■"'°'"''  hatreds  are 
aiwa\s  strongest  where  culture  is  lowest. 

How  coud   I?'  sui,l  Goetlie.  when  reproached 
•Horcodd'7t"'%''"^"r  ''^'"'"^'  the^tvS 

amon,  the  .nost  iultivated  of  ^1.%";'    "a  iZ  t'^ 

iMighty  empires,  too,  there  must  always  be  as 
long  as  pergonal  amhition  and  the  spirit  o/ the  ace 
are  one.  but  art  at  least  is  the  omIv  emp  re  which 

ouest  h':  'TT-'  'V'""'  *"''«  from  hfr  t;  «n 

:a7;S;fe'Ufer^£d':^  '"^  °-  "«  <^-^  -^^h'i 

And  we  m  our  Renaissance  are  seeking  to  create 

^ello'wKd ''h'  "'"  ^""  •'^  England^  wheH  : 

Wood  of  h^f  r  '^  """^°»ed  no  more  with  the 
wood  ot  battle;  and  you,  too,  absorbing  into  the 

frSiiSrwiir'  \^r*  •""?''=  thisV;™!?^ 
a^^h^):;S;^^e^d:t^— ^:^'^ 

of  bea"utv  wr'l'''-*''^  *''•"  •^,"'"'=  "«*"■•*•  prescience 
Greek  a/n  V.  r^  '?  "'^  '"""enable  inheritance  of 
l-reek  and  Italian  is  not  our  inheritance      For  such 

us  from  all  harsh  and  alien  influences,  we  of  the 

self  con™  •'■''"  """'i  *"^"  ^""'^  t°  tl'"!  strained 
self-consciousness  of   our  age  which,  as  it  is  the 
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key-note  of  .11  our  romuntic  art.  must  be  the  Kmrce 
nf  all  or  nearly  all  our  culturt-.    I  mean  that    ntel- 
Wtual  c3y  of  the  ninetcc.th  century  which  » 
Sway     ook    g  f,r  the  secret  of  the  life  that  st  ■ 
Ks  roun.l  old   ...d  bygone  forms  o    cult.n^s      U 
takes  from  each  wlmt  is  serviceab  e  for  the  modern 
spirit-f'o'"  Athens  its  wonder  without  its  worship, 
frnm   Venice  its  splend<.ur  without  its  sin.    Ihe 
laTe  Srit  is  alwSys  analysing  its  own  strength 
and  itsCn  weakness,  counting  what  it  owes  to 
Fast  and  to  West,  to  the  olive-trees  of  Colonus  and 
f;  the  palm-trees  "of  Lebanon,  to  Gethsem.ne  and 

^nW^th^/frSTart  cannot  be  taught : 
they  ar J  revealed  only,  revealed  to  natur«.  wh^h 
have  made  themselves  receptive  of  "H  feauhtul 
fmnres^ions  by  the  study  and  worship  of  all  beauti- 
fnrtWncs  And  hence  the  enormous  imporUnce 
^len  to^the  decorative  arts  in  our  English  Rei.ais- 
fancehe^.ce  all  that  marvel  of  des  .n  that  come, 

handU^raftsman  we  .lave  ^ad  in  England  since  the 
fourteenth  cerai-ry  ^^^^^  ^ui  be  nothing  in 

any  m  n's'house  which  has  not  given  light  to  its 
mJker  and  does  not  give  deh-ht  to  its  user  The 
Zldren  like  the  children  of  Plato's  perfect  city,  will 
J^ow  up  'in  a  simple  atmosphere  of  all  fair  thmgs  '-- 
froteV-n  the  passage  in  the  RepMc-'  a  simple 
ItmoS  ere  of  alffair  things,  where  beauty,  which  is 
?he  sXit  of  art,  will  come  on  eye  and  ear  hke  a 
freshWth  of  wind  that  brings  health  from  a  cleat 
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upland,  and  insensibly  nnd  grndu.-'ly  draw  the  child's 
soul  into  harmony  with  all  knowledne  and  all  wisdom, 
so  that  he  "ill  love  wli.it  is  lienntifiil  and  Rood,  and 
hate  what  evil  and  ucl"  (for  thtv  al'vays  go 
together)  long  before  he  k..ow^^  the  reason  why; 
and  then  whtn  reason  comes  will  kiss  her  on  the 
cheek  as  a  friend." 

That  is  what  Plato  thought  decorative  a.-*  could 
do  for  a  nation,  feeling  that  the  secret  aot  of 
philosophy  merely  but  of  all  grncious  existence 
might  be  externally  hidden  from  any  one  whose 
youth  had  been  passed  in  ui:conicly  an<l  vulgar 
surroundings,  and  that  the  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  even,  as  he  says,  in  the  meanest  vesstls  of 
th*-  house,  will  find  its  way  into  the  inmost  places 
of  the  soul  and  lead  the  boy  naturally  to  look  for 
that  divine  harmony  of  spiritual  life  of  which  art 
was  to  him  the  material  symbol  and  warratit. 

Prelude  indeed  to  all  knowledge  and  all  wisdom 
will  this  love  of  l.eautiful  things  be  for  us;  vet 
there  are  times  when  wisdom  becomes  a  burden  and 
knowledge  is  one  with  sorrow :  for  as  every  body  has 
its  shadow  so  every  soul  has  its  scepticism.  In  'such 
dread  moments  of  discord  and  despair  where  should 
we,  of  this  torn  and  troubled  age,  turn  our  steps  if 
not  to  that  secure  house  of  beauty  where  there  is 
always  a  little  forgetfulness,  always  a  great  joy ;  to 
that  citta  divina,  as  the  old  Italian  heresy  called 
it,  the  divine  city  where  one  can  stand, "though 
only  for  a  brief  moment,  apart  from  the  division 
and  terror  of  the  world  and  the  c>oice  of  the 
world  too  ? 

This  is  that  consoli  Hon  dcs  arts  which  is  the  key- 
note of  Gaiitier's  poetry  '.he  secret  of  modern  life 
foreshadowed — as  indeed  what  in  our  century  is  not  ? 
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—by  Goethe.  You  remember  what  he  uid  to  the 
German  people ;  '  Only  have  the  coura(,'p,'  he  said, 
'to  give  yourselves  up  to  your  impressinns,  allow 
yourselves  to  be  delighted,  moved,  elevated,  nay 
instructed,  inspired  for  sometliing  great."  The  cour- 
age to  give  yourselves  up  to  your  impressions  :  yes, 
that  is  the  secret  of  the  artistic  life-for  while  art 
has  been  defined  as  an  escape  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  senses,  it  is  an  escape  rather  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  soul.  But  only  to  those  who  worship  her 
above  all  thinjjs  does  she  ever  reveal  her  true 
treasure:  else  will  she  be  as  [wwerUss  to  aid  you 
as  the  mutilated  Venus  of  the  Louvre  was  before 
the  romantic  but  sceptical  nature  of  Heine. 

And  indeed  I  thmk  it  would  be  impossible  to 
overrate  the  gain  that  might  follow  if  we  hnd  about 
us  only  what  gave  pleasure  to  the  miiker  of  it  and 
gives  pleasure  to  its  user,  that  being  the  simplest  of 
all  rules  about  decoration.  One  thing,  at  least,  I 
think  it  would  do  for  us :  there  is  no  surer  test  of 
a  great  country  than  how  near  it  stands  to  its  own 
poets ;  but  between  the  sinpers  of  our  day  and  the 
workers  to  whom  they  would  sing  there  seems  to  he 
an  ever-widening  and  dividing  chasm,  a  cliasm  which 
slander  and  mockery  cannot  traverse,  but  which  is 
spanned  by  the  lummous  wings  of  love. 

And  of  such  love  I  think  that  the  abiding  presence 
in  our  houses  of  nobie  imaginative  work  would  be 
the  surest  seed  and  preparation.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  as  regards  that  direct  literary  expression  of 
art  by  which,  from  the  little  red-and-blnek  cruse  of 
oil  or  wine,  a  Greek  boy  could  learn  of  the  lionlike 
splendcur  of  Achilles,  of  tlie  strength  of  Hector  and 
tiie  beauty  of  Paris  and  the  wonder  of  Helen,  long 
before  he  stood  and  listened  in  crowded  marke*- 
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tl.e  chastity  "       ucrcTo^^^^^^^^^^  "*""*»' 

(•ro».curvt.,^|,«,A.'v"n,."r  "'*'.'''•'"•'  '"  Camilla 
tlie  mxxi  we  Z  Z?      .      ""'  P""""'  sliest.     For 

winch  is  the  sc  Tc  ol  ell  ,i  """'  '  "  "'"''"-"'•*•" 
den,a.,.l  lr.,„  "art  .H  t  ,a  a  '  '",'"'•'""""'«  "  '" 
t'..e  facts  of  co,nmo  n  if  "/ J,""  '^ '!',  "•«rran,,inK 
K'v.ng  the  most  spiritual  „rpAi„'fi'r  ".''''  ''/ 
moments  of  highest  n,.v^i      "^Pr-tation  ot  one  s  own 

expression  of  tse  tCuTh* '"  """l'  ""''"""« 
removed  from   ense-  in  i?  ,,!/''"'  "'?  *''"  ''"ftl'est 

things  of  the  rKh/atbnr /."''''*•'  '*  '?  '°^''  ""= 
des,re  beauty  and'^K^cri,  .11  h''  """  ^'l'"^-  •""'  t" 
doesnotlove8rtinlHh''H      "*'''•  ■    ""•''^"l'" 

".d  he  who  does  iot  neeiTt  iralUh  'J'  "'  ""• 
need  it  at  all.  '"  "'    ««  does  not 

deUed  S  ain"  ot"  °a"t  cT  '  "T  -«  ""^ 
mean  how'  the  ar  st  of Th,f  r  ""'"i  •'"''"•dmls.  I 
himself  in  stone  o'XsLnH""/.  '""'""aftsmnn 
for  his  art.  always  ridvflrhf  ^''^'***  """"« 
beautiful,  in  thel  il^'^tt/tL  «! ''"'  ^'"''J"' 
around  him-as  in  tlLe  love°y  widows  oTrh"  f' 
—where  the  dyer  dips  in  the  L7T^^7u  "' ^^artres 
at  the  wheel,  and  tl.e  welvJ  I     .?  ""^  potter  sits 

real  manufaetu?eV'rhere  "wjrk  'r^tith  tl  'rX' 
and  entire  y  deliLrhtful  tn  In«r„f  \  ,•.  "^  ''""d. 
"nd  vapid  sLpnU  of  our  t^V  wCl  '■''  '^'  ^"•"'? 
of  the  web  or  vase  he  selN  ex^e^t  th at  he    "  r"'  "« 

i.n^/.  infl^u:;;e^:v.e^tCirwKrK: 
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and  Italy  had  on  its  artists,  the  one  teaching  the 
sculptor  that  restraining  influence  of  design  which 
is  the  Klory  of  the  Parthenon,  the  other  keeping 
paintini  always  true  tx,  its  priraary.  pictorial  con- 
dition of  noble  colour  which  is  the  secret  of  the 
school  of  Venice;  for  I  wish  rather,  in  this  lecture 
at  least,  to  dwell  on  the  effect  that  decorative  art 
has  on  human  life-on  its  social  not  its  purely 
artistic  effect.  .      .  ,,    .„„ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  in  the  world,  two 
creat  creeds,  cwo  different  forms  of  natures:  men 
to  whom  the  end  of  life  is  action,  and  men  to  whom 
the  end  of  life  is  thouglit     As  regards  tlie  latter, 
who  seek  for  experience  itself  and  not  for  the  fruits 
of  experience,  who  must  burn  always  ;j['th  one  of 
the  passions  of  this  fiery-coloured  world,  who  find 
life  interesting  not  for  ite  secret  but  for  its  situa- 
tions,  for  its  pulsations  and  not  for  its  purpose;  the 
^on  for  Uuty  engendered  by  the  decorative 
^s  will  be  to  them  more   satisfymg    than  any 
political  or  religious  enthusiasm,  any  enthusiasm  for 
Lmanity,  any  ecstasy  or  sorrow  for  love,     tor  art 
comes  to  one  professing  primarily  to  give  nothing 
but  the  highest  quality  to  ones  moments,  and  tor 
those  moments'  saice.     So  far  for  those  to  whom  the 
end  of  life  is  thought.     As  regards  the  others  who 
hold  that  Ufe  is  inseparable  firpm  labour,  to  them 
should  this  movement  be  specially  dear:  «"•.«/>"' 
days  are  barren  without  industry,  industry  without 

art  is  barbarism.  ,      .      ^l  i. 

Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  there  must 
be  always  indeed  among  us.  Our  modem  machinery 
has  not  much  lightened  the  labour  of  man  after  all: 
but  at  least  let  the  pitcher  that  stands  hy  the  well 
be  beautiful  and  surely  the  labour  of  the  day  will  be 
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l£Tf  •  ^^  *•"*  ''°°'^  ^^  ™'«'«  "=«P«ve  of  some 
lovely  form,  some  gracious  design,  and  there  Tl! 
come  no  onger  discontent  but  joy  to  the  toiS 
For  what  is  decoration  but  the  worker's  evnr^  • 
of  joy  in  his  work  ?  And  not  joy  merelv  ?h  T- °° 
great  thing  yet  not  enoug^lCt  Zttp^ortunfty 
of  expressmg  his  own  individuality  which  Is  it  i« 
the  essence  of  all  life,  is  the  source  Tf  all  a^t  -I 
have  tned.  I  remember  William  Morris  sav^n,,  f„ 

For  theVorker  thelZratL'nriLre; 

^f>;>"i;:rnd'z:wrov- 

body  of  a  leprous  king  to  hide  and  to  adorn   he  sin 

.  And  so  you  must  seek  out  your  workman  anH 
give  him,  as  far  as  possible,  the  right  surm^ndin^s 
for  remember  that  the  real  test  andWrtue  of  a  woT' 
man  IS  „ot  his  earnestness  nor  his  industry  ^ven 
but  his  power  of  des  gn  merely  •  and  th«t  ■  Z  •      •' 

not  the  offspring  of  idl^fanc^riiirtLiiedruU 
of  accumulative  observation  and  delight?,^  hX' 
All  the  teaching  m  the  world  is  of  no  avail  if  you  do 
not  surround  your  workman  with  happy  influences 
and  with  beautiful  things.  It  is  imDossihl^  flT 
to  have  right  ideas  abo^t  colour  unless  te  sees  th'^ 
lovely  colours  of  Nature  unspoiled  ;  Impossible  f^r 
him  to  supply  beautiful  incident  and  Sn "nlS 
abourhim""^"'  '"'='*^'="*  ""^  -«-  -  th"  -rid 
nv^gt^SS^i^S^-Jeamon, 
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vate  admiration  you  must  be  «™?"«!'„«''"*|^"l*J|'"g! 
and  loolcinc  at  them.  '  The  steel  ot  rdedo  and  the 
^k  of  Genoa  did  but  give  strength  to  oppression 
and  lustre  to  pride.'  as  Mr.  Ruskm  says ;  let  it  be 
?or  you  o  c^ea^te  an  art  that  is  made  by  the  hands 
of  the  people  for  the  joy  of  the  people,  to  please  the 
hea  ts  of  the  people  too;  an  art  t'hat  wilT  be  your 
e^LZn  of  y^ur  delight  in.life.  There  is  nothing 
'in  common  life  too  mean,  in  eommon  thin^  too 
trivial  to  be  ennobled  by  your  touch  ;  nothmg  m 
life  that  art  cannot  sanctify.         .         ,  »  »„„ 

You  have  heard,  I  think,  a  few  of  you.  of  two 
flower"  connected  with  the  aesthetic  •movement  in 
England,  and  said  (I  assure  you,  erroneously)  to  be 

the^ood  of  some  aesthetic  y°""g^'"^"- ,., J^/'^' t^^e 
me  tell  vou  that  the  reason  we  love  the  lUy  and  the 
r„flower    in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Gilbert  may  tell 
vou  il  not  for  any  vegetable  fashion  at  alL     It  is 
Cu"e  these  two'lov^ /owers  -  in  England 
the  two  most  perfect  models  of  design,  the  most 
naturrily  adapted  for  decorative  art-the  gaudy 
konbe  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  precious  Wh- 
ness  of  the  other  giving  to  the  artist  the  most  entire 
and  perfect  joy.     And%o  with  you :  let  there  be  no 
flower  in  yoar^  meadows  that  does  not  wreathe  its 
tSs  around  your  pillows,  no  little  leaf  in  your 
Than  foreTts  that  does  not  lend  its  form  to  design 
no  curvTuK  spray  of  wild  rose  or  brier  that  does  not 
Uve  for  ever  in  carven  arch  or  window  or  marble 
no  bird  in  your  air  that  is  not  giving  the  iridescen 
wonder  of  its  colour,  the  exquisite  curves  of  its 
Xsn  flight,  to  make  more  precious  the  precious- 
3f  simple  adornment.    For  the  voices  that  have 
?heir  dwelling  in  sea  and  mountain   are  not  the 
ctosen  music^f  liberty  only.     Other  messages  are 
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A  iMtnre  d«llve«il  in  AmeriM  durinn  Wild«'i 
tour  in  1882.  It  WM  announced  u  >  l«clur» 
on  '  The  Practical  Application  of  the  Prin- 
eiplta  of  tlio  JEstlietic  Theory  to  EiUrior 
•nd  Interior  House  Decoration,  With  Ob- 
•er»ation«  upon  Drew  and  Penonal  Orna- 
ments.' The  earliest  date  on  which  it  it 
known  to  have  been  given  ii  May  11, 1882. 
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Keats  anJthe  school  of  the  pre-lfaphae  L     ^But 
Java  e"al  edThe  ^  F  ""'r'',"  ^'^ '  move'menrwhich  "l 

z:r';,- '''''  ri°^  -'hare,  r„ie"d  r  beZx 

for  m  things  that  have  lon^r  passed  away  and  no 
^J.f^mVuppose,  in  the  fancy  of  a  few  yoimrrnen 
aJthongh  I  a,„  „ot  altogether  sure  that^l  erf  ran7 
J^ng  much  better  than  the  fancy  of  a  few  yoZg 

•  ^^'t^u  I  "PPewed  before  you  on  a  previous  onr, 
s-on  I  had  seen  nothing  of  ^American^  art  "ave  tt 
Done  columns  and  Corinthian  chimnev-pots  vLhl^ 
on  your  Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave m,"  ^  Ifnce  L^ 
I  have  been  through  vour  coimtrv  tn  ««^L  «»  ' 
sixty  different  cities^  I  th  nk      IfinV^hanh^f^  "' 

FhaT  whTh'^?"*  n.""^''  ^'r>  '^"iSiv^a^^buI 
that  which  hal  ows  the  vessels  of  evervdav  use  I 
suppose  that  the  poet  wUl  sing  and  the  art  st  will 
pmnt  regardless  whether  the  woSd  "raises  or  Wan7e 

mlt  •"'  °»"  T^''*  ""''  •»  independent  of  hfs 
fellow-men  But  the  handicrattsman  is  dependent 
on   your  pleasure  and  opinion.     He  neels  your 
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encouragement  and  he  must  have  beautiful  surround- 
ings. Your  people  love  art  but  do  not  sufficiently 
honour  the  handicraftsman.  Of  course,  those 
millionaires  who  can  pillage  Europe  for  their  pleasure 
need  have  no  care  to  encourage  such ;  but  I  speak 
for  those  whose  desire  for  beautiful  things  is  larger 
than  their  means.  1  find  that  one  great  trouble  all 
over  is  that  your  workmen  are  not  given  to  noble 
desifins.  You  cannot  be  indifferent  to  this,  because 
Art  is  not  something  which  you  can  take  or  leave. 
It  is  a  necessitv  of  human  life. 

\nd  what  is"  the  meaning  of  this  beautiftil  decora- 
tion which  we  call  art  ?     In  the  first  place,  it  means 
value  to  the  workman  and  it  means  the  pleasure 
which  he  must  necessarily  take  in  making  a  beautiful 
thing.     The  mark  of  all  good  nrt  is  not  that  the 
thing  done  is  done  exactly  or  finely,  for  machinery 
may  do  as  much,  but  that  it  is  worked  out  with  the 
head  and  the  workman's  heart.    I  cannot  impress 
the  point  too  frequently  that  beautiful  and  rational 
designs  are  necessary  in  all  work.   I  did  not  imagine, 
untU  I  went  into  some  of  vour  simpler  cities,  that 
there  was  so  much  bad  work  done.     I  found,  where 
I  went,  bad  wall-papers  horribly  designed,and  coloured 
carpets,  and  that  old  offender  the  horse-hair  sofa, 
whose    stolid    look    of   indifference    is    always    so 
depressing.     I   found  meaningless  chandeliers  and 
machine-made    furniture,    generally    of    rosewood, 
which  creaked  dismally   under  the  weight  of  the 
ubiquitous  interviewer.   I  came  across  the  small  iron 
stove  which  they  always  persist  in  decorating  with 
machine-made  ornaments,  and  which  is  as  great  a 
bore  as  a  wet  day  or  any  other  particularly  dreadful 
institution.     When  unusual  extravagance  was  in- 
dulged in,  it  was  garnished  with  two  funeral  urns. 
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must    do    i.    f„  K^"*  •^"'".^  ^''"'-     Now,  what  you 
t^uether       H  \^^.«  "tists  and  handicraftsmen 

t^e  wn'i"  ^'"'""'"'"d  his  dreams  to  feed  „n     But 
of  Idle  fancy  or  purposeless  day-dreaminir      Th»„ 

^„^*?T'  °°^  °^  ^''^  """St  difficult  thinrs  for  us  *o 

&"°wtr  h'e  rr?y;i^Te"^}-  ^  ^^^ 

tie  future.  I  ttnnin"usrH"  '^'"''"r'    '^*«  "^^^  °^ 

almost  ^^'iS»Hl  S^XS^rJ'-: 
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looking  around  at  the  fiRures  which  adorn  our  ~rlw, 
one  co..ld  altnost  wish  that  we  had  completely  V.Ued 
the  noble  art.  To  see  the  frockcoat  of  the  drawing- 
ro^mdone  in  bronze,  or  the  double  waistcoat  p«- 
petuated  in  marble,  adds  a  new  horror  to  death, 
tut  indeed,  in  looki-B  through  the  history  of 
costume,  seeking  an  answer  to  the  questions  we  W 

Propounded,  there  is  little  th.''\>V'*''"u  C  rLk 
appropriate.     One  of  the  earliest  forms  is  the  Greek 
E?V  which  is  so  exquisite  for  young  girls      And 
tleri  tWnk  we  mav  be  pardoned  a  little  enthusmsm 
over'tU^ss  of  tlie  time  of  Charles  ...so  beauUful 
"ndced.  that  in  spite  of  its  i..vent.on  being  with  the 
Cavaliers  it  was  copied  by  the  Puritans.    And  the 
d^'ss  for  the  chUdreS  of  that  time  "i-t  no Ue  Passed 
over.     It  was  a  very  golden  age  of  the  jittle  ones. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  h-'ve  ever  looked  so  lovay 
as  thev  do  in  the  pictures  of  that  time.     Ihe  dress 
S  the^ast  centu.y  in  England  is  also  peculiarly 
Various  .nd  graceful.     There  is  nothing  Warre  or 
rtmn^  -  JOUt  it,  but  it  is  full  of  harmony  and  beautv. 
lnth?sedays,whenwe  have  suffered  so  dreadfi.lly 
fromthe  incu'Jons  of  the  modern  milhner.  we  hear 
ladies  boast  t.iat  they  do  not  wear  a  dress  more  than 
„n^       In  the  old  days,  when  the  dresses   were 
de";ated%dth  bl^utifuV  designs  and  -orked  with 
exqubite  embroidery,  ladies  rather  took  a  pnde  m 
brinoineout  the  garment  and  wearing  it  many  times 
andTanding  it  ^down  to  their  daughters-a  pro- 
cess that  would.  I  think,  be  quite  appreciated  by  a 
modern  husband  when  caUed  upon  to  setUe  his  wife  s 

^' And  how  shall  men  dress  t    Men  say  that  they  do 
not  particularly  care  how  they  dress,  and  that  it  is 
little  matter.     I  am  bound  to  reply  that  I  do  not 
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|n»y  weil  It  dwelt  on  with  adinimt  on.  Their  Jml'I 
boots,  too  were  sensible  and  practical.  Thev  mfre 
only  what  was  comfortable,  and  therefore  WuHful 
rtrit'of'\t'V''''"  V^°"'f  ""*  '-'P  tMnkingSh 

^4r;fp=i:\£-.Se^'£s 

Eastern  civilisat  on   thev  would   c»;ii         "•^n"  o' 
wear  their  lovely  costSe^°£  f  Ho ^ "berie:: 

ra£al  Trt'*  B,h'"?"  '"""*'  ""^"y  «  »  '«^''°°1  "f 
Irt  at  dl    You  m„"f   i'  '  ^'"*  •'""'  '»'*«  than  no 

of  Kood  wJrk  so  th,t  r'°"'  "■'"■'^"'^"  ^P«™^"» 
"I  gooa  worK  so  that  they  come  to  know  what  i« 

cr-ia^a-rniriithK^^^^^^^^^^^ 

or  two  of  fossils,  buta  pTa7e  w^Ye?W?;;eltV7^^^ 

Museum  in  London  ^herc™  we  buiW '  eaterTle:: 
for  the  future  than  on  any  other  one  thn?  There 
I  go  every  Saturday  nigit.  when  the  nfuseum  i^ 
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open  Uter  than  uiual,  to  lee  the  handicnfUman,  the 
wood-worker,  the  gUss-blower  and  the  worker  in 
metsU.  And  it  is  nere  that  the  man  of  reflnement 
and  culture  come*  face  to  face  with  the  workman 
who  ministers  to  his  joy.  He  comes  to  know  more 
of  the  nol>iiity  of  the  workman,  and  the  woikmui, 
feeliiiK  the  appreciation,  comes  to  know  more  of  the 
nobility  of  his  work.  ...  ,        • 

You  have  too  many  vhite  walls.    More  colour  is 
wanted.     You  should  have  such  men  as  Whistler 
amonir  you  to  teach  you  the  beauty  and  jojr  of 
colour.  Take  Mr.  Whistler's  '  Symphony  in  White, 
which  you  no  doubt  have  imagined  to  be  somethinjj 
quite  bizarre.     It  is  nothing  of  the  sort    Think  oi 
a  cool  grey  sky  flecked  here  and  there  with  white 
clouds,  a  urev  ocean  and  three  wonderfully  beautiful 
figures  robed  in  white,  leaning  over  the  water  and 
dropping  white  flowers  from  their  fingers.     Here  is 
no  extensive  intellectual  scheme  to  trouble  you,  and 
no  metaphysics  of  which  we  have  ht  d  quite  enough 
in  art.     But  if  the  simple  and  unaided  colour  strike 
the  right  keynote,  the  whole  conception  is  made 
clear.      I  regard   Mr.   Whistler's  famous  Peacock 
Room  as  the  finest  thing  in  colour  and  art  decoration 
which  the  world  has  known  since  Correggio  painted 
that  wonderful  room  in  lUly  where  the  little  children 
are  dancing  on  the  walls.      Mr.  Whistler  finished 
another  room  just  before  I  came  away— a  breakfast 
room  in  blue  and  yellow.     The  ceiling  was  a  light 
blue,  the  cabinet-work  and  the  fiimiture  were  of  a 
yellow  wood,  the  cui tains  at  the  windows  were  white 
and  worked  in  yellow,  and  when  the  table  was  set  for 
breakfast  with   dainty  blue  china  nothing  can  be 
conceived  at  once  so  simple  and  so  joyous. 
The  fault  which  I  have  obset  'ed  in  most  of  your 
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S  '*  Kr  '•.'PP"«'"  "»  definite  «=heme  of 
Should  b!^'n*  '■■'  ""'  »"""«'*  f  •  '''y-note  r, 
-J.*    .L-  ^'    .  "^'  «|'artments  ire  crowded  with 

Z^  tT  rs,  'r  rr'""""  ^^ »-  •no^.eJ 

Again,  your  artists  must  decorate  whut  i.  i««^ 
""P'y  "?•'"'•      In  your  art  sch!:,I,TV„u„d  n^ 

juff  or  pitcher.     A  museum  cou  d  be  filled  with  thi 

hot  r„tS^''  ?et"wr  ^T''  -"-f"  •-  u«d'!n 
■iji  countries.  Yet  we  continue  to  submit  to  the 
depressing  jug  with  the  handle  all  on  on^  side     I 

^th^unsl  «/'"''"",  "^  ''•™"""»  dinner  plate 
Tnn  n„»  t^  [^^-."""PyP'""  '^'th  moonliRht  scenes 
I  do  not  thmk  it  acTds  anything  to  the  Dleasure  ni 
the  c.nv«,.b.ck  duck  to  ta'ke  it1,ut  of  su^ch  ZriM 
Besioes.  we  do  not  want  a  soup-plate  whose  fo?"om 
seems  to  vanish  in  the  disUncV  Onrfeels  ne  th« 
tt^  ?°;M"°"/'r!,''!'  ""«'"  '"'h  conditlmi,  In 
tha*'tL  Hiff  °*  """^  '"  ""  -'^  '"hools  of  the  countr? 
^d^XInS'rt""  •''""""•  '^"^-"  '«--"iv^ 
The  conditions  of  ut  iliould  Iw  simple     A  <.««. 

JuW.  A""*"r,  <*«"»«  second  ff  i* 

we   attention   of  the  ancient   Greeks,  and  such 
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observation  and  the  Ulustrations  which  follow  will 
do  much  to  correct  that  foolish  impression  that 
mental  and  physical  beauty  are  always  divorced. 

To  you,  more  than  perhaps  to  any  other  country, 
has  Nature  been  generous  in  furnisliing  material  for 
art  workers  to  work  in.  You  have  marble  quarries 
wliere  the  stone  is  more  beautiful  in  colour  than  any 
the  Greeks  ever  had  for  their  beautiful  work,  and 
yet  day  after  day  I  am  confronted  with  the  great 
building  of  some  stupid  man  who  has  used  the 
beautiful  material  as  if  it  were  not  precious  almost 
beyond  speech.  Marble  sliould  not  be  used  save  by 
noble  workmen.  There  is  nothing  which  gave  me 
a  greater  sense  of  barrenness  m  travelling  through 
the  country  than  the  entire  absence  of  wood  carving 
on  your  houses.  Wood  carving  is  the  simplest  of 
the  decorative  arts.  In  Switzerland  the  httle  bare- 
footed boy  beautifies  the  porch  of  his  father's  house 
with  examples  of  skill  in  tliis  direction.  Why  should 
not  American  boys  do  a  great  dea'  more  and  better 
than  Swiss  boys  ? 

There  is  nothing  to  my  mind  more  coarse  in 
conception  and  more  vulgar  in  execution  than 
modern  jewellery.  This  is  something  that  can  easily 
be  corrected.  Something  better  should  be  made 
out  of  the  beautiful  gold  which  is  stored  up  in  your 
mountain  hollows  and  strewn  along  your  nver  beds. 
When  I  was  at  Leadville  and  reflected  that  all  the 
shining  silver  that  I  saw  coming  from  the  mines 
would  be  made  into  ugl  dollars,  it  made  me  sad. 
It  should  be  made  into  something  more  permanent. 
The  golden  gates  at  Florence  are  as  beautiful  to-day 
as  when  Michael  Angelo  saw  them. 

We  sliould  see  more  of  the  workman  than  we  do. 
We  should  not  be  content  to  have  the  salesman 
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o?i^:rse^,i7gtvSrtT  ^•'°,''"''-  -*"••-« 

deal  too  much  for?tI,dwl?  I' "''"«'"&  "^  K'^at 
'vill  teach  that  mo  timDorl^f  ?""*>'  ""=  ""rkman 
of  aU  rational  workmansC"*  ksson-the  nobility 

nelrotLrrlXmltl""?  "°".'^  "-*« » 

versa!  la.iguage.      IsaUi  ThTf  ^  5"''"."'""«f  «  ""*- 
iiifluenceswaf  might  nl..     ""^er  ,ts  beneficent 
what  place  can  I^fc^bUfJ^^/-      ^i''"''"*   ""«• 
children  grow  up  amonV.M  f  •    ""^^^ueation  ?    If 
tliey  will  grow  to  love^b«  Z"""  "i"^  '"^^'y  f'ings. 
before  thef  k„ovt°thrrL S  "^L'^'^f^r  *  "«''"- 
house  where  evervthinir  i«  „„  ^"         ^^^  8'°  '"to  a 
chipped  and  broS  anl  un  .S  ^"^r  «"^  '^""8^ 
cises  any  care.     If  everything?,  i^'  .  ^"body  exer- 
gentleness  and   refiSenr^f  ^^""*^' "'"^ '^^''''''te. 
sciously  acquired.     Whin  I  wL^T"  "^  "n<=°n- 
used  to  visiJ  the  Chinese  Quarter  f  ^"^  ^,'"''"'='''^'°  I 
I  used  to  watch  a  great  hS  rl^"'"">'-    '^"''^••« 
at  his  task  of  diggi^eandu  eH  f/'"u^'*^  ^"^'n^n 
drink  his  tea  from  a?  tUe V^.n  „    /??  *•""  «^"y  day 
as  the  petal  of  "flower    wh^er  '  '''•  ""'.^  ""  t^^'"'^ 
hotels  of  the  land  where  H,n        V"  ''^  "'^  ^''^'"d 
been   lavished   on  great  I^Ht  ""^^  °^  ''""'"^  ''ave 
columns.  I  have  beef  riven^iV^'r"   ''"'^  ^''"dy 
late  in  cups  an  inch  an^  a"  ua^terThlr  T'u^"'''^ 
have  deserved  something  n?ce?  "     ^  *'""''  ^ 

b/phiCVh'et":h°o'  itkerL""^^,  "^^^  '^--'^ 
asofctructfons.  They  have  trieSf  ''T'""  ''^'"g" 
min<!s  before  they  had  anv      H     *°  ''''"^'^  boys' 
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0  tt  ohSdren.     And  you  would  soon  ra.e"p, 
race  of  handicraftsmen  who  would  ™°'"'  *^« 

1  stopped  there  yesterday  and  have  brought  some  of 

nrettv  Here  you  see  a  piece  of  T)eautihil  wooa 
Sg  accomplished  by  a'^little  boy  of  nine.  In 
such  work  as  this,  children  learn  sincerity  m  art. 
TheyCn  to  abhor  the  liar  in  a^-the  !}««  who 
naints  wood  to  look  like  iron,  or  iron  to  wok  Uke 
?tone  Tis  a  practical  school  of  morals.  No  better 
wa^l  theJe  toVrn  to  love  Nature  than  to  und«- 

:[onr  What  w'e  want  Is  ?ometWng  spm^alj^^^^ 
to  life.  Nothing  is  so  ignoble  that  Art  cannot 
sanctify  it. 
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The  tngmtnU  of  wWch  thU  lecture  !•  com- 
poied  M  Uken  entirely  from  the  orlgind 
manuKripU  wiioh  Iut.  but  recenUy  been 
dl«o»er«d.  It  it  not  cerUin  tb.t  they  Jl 
belong  to  the  im*  lecture,  nor  th.t  »11  were 
written  at  the  lenie  period.  Some  portion! 
were  written  in  PhiWelphi.  in  188!!. 
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bfai'tiful  thingf  ^eausVter,"!f  ''^'  °^  "•« 
always  on  the  side  of  th.  k  ^^"  decoration  is 
beauUl  decora, on  is  alAv^Tn'l"'  thing,  because 
use  you  out  a  thinj?  tn  «nH^l  expression  of  the 
No  workman  wn^beauSfuUv'r'"".P'\'^''  °"  ''• 
nor  can  you  poss  bl v  ^et  .7^  f  °'?*^  ^"^  ^°*. 
workmen'^witCt  hLfne  f  eautifiT'^J"?'^'*'"""  "' 
should  be  quite  sure  Ht  If  ™  t^"'^"''  ^°" 
worthless  designs  in  any  c  aft  or  Ch"""  ^°Z  """^ 

yr  °tei-/ -f  ?^^^«^^^^  t 

who  woJic  no^^mf^eij  t"rthe^ir"h'"'r  T^'^'"^" 
their  hearts  and  head^too    „tK       •""''"  ''"*  ^''''' 

which  is  meant  bv  art  ;.  n  ""•    ^°'  *'"'*  beauty 
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necessity  of  life  if  we  a  re  to  li'  ^  J  nature  meant  us  to, 
that  is  to  sayunlesswe  are  content  to  be  less  than  men. 
Do  not  think  that  tlie  commercial  spirit  which  is 
the  basis  of  your  life  and  cities  here  is  opposed  to  art 
Who  built  the  beautiful  cities  of  the  world  but  com- 
mercial men  and  commercial  men  only  ?  Genoa  built 
by  its  traders,  Florence  by  its  bankers,  and  Venice, 
most  lovely  of  all,  by  its  noble  and  honest  merchante. 
I  do  not  wish  you,  remember,  'to  build  a  new 
Pisa,"  nor  to  bring  '  the  life  or  the  decorations  of  the 
thirteenth  century  back  again. '  '  The  circumstances 
with  which  you  must  surround  your  workmen  are 
those '  of  modem  American  life, '  because  the  designs 
you  have  now  to  ask  for  from  your  workmen  are 
such  as  will  make  modem '  American  '  life  beauti- 
ful." The  art  we  want  is  the  art  based  on  all  the 
inventions  of  modem  civilisation,  and  to  suit  all  the 
needs  of  nineteenth  century  life. 

Do  you  think,  for  instance,  tliat  we  object  to 
machinery  ?  I  tell  you  we  reverence  it ;  we  rever- 
ence it  .vhen  it  docs  its  proper  work,  when  it  relieves 
man  from  ignoble  and  soulless  labour,  not  when  it 
seeks  to  do  that  which  is  valuable  only  when  wrought 
by  the  hands  and  hearts  of  men.  Let  us  have  no 
machine-made  ornament  at  all;  it  is  all  bad  and 
worthless  and  ugly.  And  let  us  not  mistake  the 
means  of  civilisation  for  the  end  of  civilisation; 
steam-engine,  telephone  and  the  like,  are  all  won- 
derful, but  remember  that  their  value  depends 
entirely  on  th--  noble  uses  we  make  of  them,  on  the 
noble  "spirit  lii  which  we  employ  them,  not  on  the 
things  themselves. 

It  is,  iio  doubt,  a  great  advantage  to  talk  to  a 
man  at  the   Antipodes  through  a  telephone;  its 
advantage  depends  entirely  on  the  value  of  what  the 
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whispers  folly  into  a  "wire. 'do'not  thbk  t.tt^'' 

;ineSK;^il^?^i"vI^t!?'^^ 
beautiful  as  any  Lin  tronn  f  ''''"  f  "u"'''"  '""^  « 
tl.e  hungry  a"„^dSredX'  n'akeTS  T.  '"^  '"" 
times.     As  beautiful    ,  »=       ii  , "  '"^  antique 

beautiful  when  h  fundi™  at'ed  eTen*""?;^  '"'A' 
to  decoratP  it         """ccoratea  even.     Do  not  seek 

machlnerris  US  Z^'Vv'  *'i'"''  ""  «°°^ 
the  line  Jt  beauty  being  4;        ^'"'  °^  '*'""^''  -""^ 
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ments  that  desecrate  not  merely  your  cities  but  every 
rock  and  river  that  I  have  seen  yet  in  America 
—all  this  is  not  enough.     A  school  of  design  we 
must  have  too  in  each  city.     It  should  be  a  sUtely 
and    noble   building,    full  of  the    best   examples 
of   the  best  art  of  the  world.     Furthermore,  do 
not  put  your  designers  in  a  barren  whitewashed 
room    and    bid    them    work    in    that    depressing 
and  colourless  atmosphere  as  I  have  seen  many  of 
the  American  schools  of  design,  but  give  them 
beautiful  surr  jundings.     Because  you  want  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  canon  and  standard    of   taste 
in  your  workman,  he  must  have  always  by  him 
and  before  him  specimens  of  the  best  decorative 
art  of  the  world,  so  that  you  can  say  to  him :  '  This 
is  good  work.    Greek  or  Italian  or  Japanese  wrought 
it  so  many  years  ago,  but  it  is  eternally  young 
because  eternally  beautiful."    Work  in  this  spirit 
and  you  will  be  sure  to  be  right.     Do  not  copy  it, 
but  work  with  the  same  love,  the  same  reverence, 
the  same  freedom  of  imagination.    You  must  teach 
him  colour  and  design,  how  all  beautiful  colours  are 
graduated  colours  and  glaring  colours  the  essence 
of  vulgarity.    Shew  him  the  quality  of  any  beautiful 
work  of  nature  like  the  rose,  or  any  beautiful  work 
of  art  like  an   Eastern  carpet— being  merely  the 
exquisite  graduation  of  colour,  one  tone  answering 
another  like  the  answering  chords  of  a  symphony. 
Teach  him  how  the  true  designer  is  not  he  who 
makes  the  design  and  then  colours  it,  but  he  who 
designs  in  colour,  creates  in  colour,  thinks  in  colour 
too.     Show  him  how  the  most  gorgeous  stained 
glass  windows  of  Europe  are  filled  with  white  glass, 
and  the  most  gorgeous  Eastern  tapestry  with  toned 
colours— the  primary  colours  in  both  places  being 
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Mlli.n*'''  ""l'**  ?'?*»• /"^  the  tone  colours  like 

^iiln.V/*'''''  f*'  '!!•  ^1'^y  ?"'''•  ^"-^  then  as 
repards  design,  show  him  how  the  real  desiBiier  will 
take  first  any  civen  limited  space,  little  disk  of  silver 
f,  »TJ  he,  'ike  a  Greek  coin,  or  wide  expanse  of 
fretted  ceiling  or  lordly  wall  as  Tintoret  chose  at 
Venice  it  does  not  matter  which),  and  to  this  limited 
space-  the  first  condition  of  decoration  beinK  the 
limitation  of  the  size  of  the  material  used-he  will 

^Zl  "^  «M^°^  •'f  .'"='"8  '"'«'^  '^ith  beautiful 
decoration,  filled  with  it  as  a  golden  cup  will  be 
hi  led  with  wine,  so  complete  that  you  should  not  be 
able  to  take  away  anything  from  it  or  add  anything 
»wi;  r,\w  ■"  "  »°°**  P'^''^  °' ''^^'8"  y°"  <:««  takl 
Shi?  nf"J^'  "°'k""  5'°"  "i^  fytl'lng  to  it,  each 
little  bit  of  design  being  as  absolutely  necessary  and 
as  vitally  important  to  the  whole  effect  as  a  note  or 
chord  of  music  is  for  a  sonata  of  Beethoven. 

Hut  I  said  the  effect  of  its  being  so  filled,  because 
this,  again,  is  of  the  essence  of  good  design  With 
a  simple  spray  of  leaves  and  a  bird  in  flight  a 
Japanese  artist  will  give  you  the  impression  that  he 
has  completely  covered  with  lovely  design  the  reed 
tan  or  lacquer  cabinet  at  which  he  is  working 
merely  because  he  knows  the  exact  spot  in  which  to 
place  them.  All  good  design  depends  on  the  texture 
ot  the  utensil  used  and  the  use  you  wish  to  put  it 

i.  ?"%"{  ^"J*  ""*  '•''"S**  I  ^"^  '"  a"  American 
school  of  design  was  a  young  lady  painting  a 
romantic  moonlight  landscape  on  a  large  round  dish 
and  another  young  lady  covering  a  set  of  dinner 
plates  with  a  series  of  sunsets  of  the  most  remark- 
able colours.  Let  your  ladies  paint  moonlight 
landscapes  and  sunsets,  but  do  not  let  them  paint 
them  on  dinner  plates  or  dishes.  Let  them  take  canvas 
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or  paper  for  such  work,  but  not  clay  or  china.  They 
are  merely  ^-lintinK  the  wrons  subjects  on  the 
wrong  matenal,  that  is  all.  They  have  not  been 
taught  that  every  material  and  texture  has  certain 
qualities  of  its  own.  The  design  suitable  for  one  is 
quite  wrong  for  the  other,  just  as  the  design  which 
you  should  work  on  a  flat  table-cover  ought  to  be 
quite  different  from  the  design  you  would  work  on 
a  curtain,  for  the  one  will  always  be  straight,  the 
other  broken  into  folds ;  and  the  use  too  one  puts 
the  object  to  should  guide  one  in  the  choice  of 
design.  One  does  not  want  to  eat  one's  terrapins 
off  a  romantic  moonlight  nor  one's  clams  off  a  nar- 
rowing sunset.  Glory  of  tun  and  moon,  let  them 
be  wrought  for  us  by  our  landscape  artist  and  be  on 
the  walls  of  the  rooms  we  sit  in  to  remind  us  of  the 
undying  beauty  of  the  sunsets  that  fade  and  die,  but 
do  not  let  us  eat  our  soup  off  them  and  send  them 
down  to  the  kitchen  twice  a  day  to  be  washed  and 
scrubbed  by  the  handmaid. 

All  these  things  are  simple  enough,  yet  nearly 
always  forgotten.  Your  school  of  design  hCi-e  will 
teach  your  girls  and  your  boys,  your  handicraftsmen 
of  the  future  (for  all  your  schools  of  art  should  be 
local  schools,  the  schools  of  particular  cities).  We 
talk  of  the  Italian  school  cf  painting,  but  there  is 
no  Italian  school;  there  were  the  schools  of  each  city. 
Every  town  in  Italy,  from  Venice  itself,  queen  of  the 
sea,  to  the  little  hill  fortress  of  Perugia,  each  had  its 
own  school  of  art,  each  different  and  all  beautiful. 

So  do  not  mind  what  art  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  is  having,  but  make  by  the  hands  of  your  own 
citizens  beautiful  art  for  the  joy  of  your  own  citizens, 
for  you  have  here  the  primary  elements  of  a  great 
artistic  movement. 
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one  require*  •  deir  h^m?^  !"         .'  *'**  ""'''"'  "t 

nace  .„d  from  fac^'r/SneT'V™'"  "P*"/"'" 
strong,  sane,  healthy  phvZr.,.     "  """*  ''»^'' 
«nd  women.     Sicklv  or  Irfl-^^         ,  "»■  y""""  ^en 
do  not  do  much  .nU     And  u'"tl'""''''°'y  P"P'« 
sense  of  individualism  abo„f.    .    ^'  >'•"'  '■*1'"«  » 
for  th;3  is  th-  essence  of  A"*     ^''  """  »'"'  '^""'•n. 
man  to  expresrSlf  in  h^:"    m""  °"  *''*  1*^  of 
And  this  iSthe  reason  that    he"^^''^'  ^^  P°""''«- 
world  always  came  from  .rli.r"".''''.'*  "^  »f  the 
and  KlorenceJirhere  were  P    5- •  ^"l*""'  ^"'"'^e- 
their  art  was  as  nowL  «Th    ■      . '""«'  ^^ere  and  so 
you  want  to  know  wh^?  TS''  f  ^""^"e-     But  if 
Icings  will  impose  :«  a  couSrv  if  .'^  't^  '"""y  "^ 
tive  art  of  Frwce  under  tT^  °°^  '*  *''*  decora- 
Louis  the  Fourteenth     th   ^""f  """""■'*•  ""der 
writhing  under  a  sense  ;f?t!  ^""^l  «"'  '""""*"'« 
ness.  wfth  a  nymphMiL    J'  ^°''°'  ""''  "8''- 
.  dragon  moutr/g  oT  eve"«  ''LT^n'"^^',   ""^ 
monstrous  art  this,  and  fit  onlvfnr       u^"-"?"'  ""d 
pomposities  as  the  nobilitv?f  ^/     ^""^  P"iwigged 
but  not  at  aU  filfL  ^ou  o'^r  me'^'T!  "f  *'"'»  tifne, 
the  nch  to  possess  mop^  h-     ;<•  ,     ,  .'^°  "ot  want 
poor  to  create  moAblauti?uTth!n"'  '^J"^  •>"*  the 
is  poor  who  cannot  create      V      f  i,  ^"S  "^"y  man 
you  and  r  needKreL\  i,:'"'   *'"=  "^  «hich 
slave  and  thrown  oveV  t^-  ^iT^  ^?^  "'oven  by  a 
leprous  king  to^dorn  or  t  "'"*'"''f  body  of  some 
luxury,  but  fathe?  shall  k  hi  t^°"''f    *''^  "'"  °f  his 
expression  of  a  p"  pie  "nohl-     /.^"^  ?"'^  *'"''"tif"l 
'hall  he  .KainV'mrS,'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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through  which  the  ipirit  of  •  great  nition  flndi  iti 
noblest  utterance. 

All  around  you,  I  said,  lie  the  conditions  for  a 
Hreat  artistic  movement  for  every  (^reat  art.  Let  ui 
think  of  one  of  them  ;  a  sculptor,  tor  msUnce. 

If  a  modern  sculptor  were  to  come  and  say, 
•Very  well,  but  where  can   one  find  siibjecU  for 
sculpture  out  of  men   who  wear  froclc-coats  and 
chimney-pot  hats  ? '     I  would  tell  him  to  go  to  the 
docks  of  a  great  city  and  watch  the  men  loading  or 
unloading  the  sUtely  ships,  working  at  wheel  or 
windlass,  hauling  at  rope  or  gangway.    I  have  never 
watched  a  man  do  anything  useful  who  has   not 
been  graceful  at  some  moment  of  his  labour :  it  is 
only  the  loafer  and  the  idle  saunterer  who  is  as  use- 
less and  uninteresting  to  the  artist  as  he  is  to  himselt 
I  would  ask  the  sculptor  to  go  with  me  to  any  of 
yoiu-  schools  or  universities,  to  the  running  ground 
and  gymnasium,  to  watch  the  youn«  men  start  for  a 
race,  hurling  quoit  or  club,  kneehng  to  tie  their 
shoes  before  leaping,  stepping  from  ll.e   i.  ^  t  or 
bending  to  the  oar.  and  to  carve  them ;  and  when 
he  was  weary  of  cities  I  would  ask  liim  to  come  to 
your  fields  and  meadows  to  wateli  the  reaper  with 
his  sickle  and  the  cattle  driver  with  lifted  lasso.    For 
if  a  man  cannot  find  the  noblest  motives  for  his  art 
in  such  simple  daily  things  as  a  woman  drawing 
water  from  the  well  or  a  man  leaning  with  his  scythe, 
he  will  not  find  them  anywhere  at  all.     Gods  and 
ffoddesses  the  Greek  carved  because  he  loved  them; 
saint  and   king  the  Goth  because  he  believed   in 
them.     But  you,  you  do  not  care  much  for  Greek 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  you    are    perfectly   and 
entirely  right ;  and  you  do  not  think  much  of  kmes 
either,  and  you  are  quite  right     But  what  you  do 
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flowm  .nd  fleKls.  your  own  hill*  a.ul  mounuins 

brought  the  hand.eraftM„an  «.,d  the  artist  tooeth  r 
for  rcn.e,„ber  that  by  senarating  the  <„>e  fZ  .i 
other  you  do  rum  to  lx)tl.;  you  rob  the  one  of  ,.n 
spiritual  motive  and  all  imaginative  joy.  v?m  isola 
the  other  from  all  real  teclinioal  perlV  tion  T  I- 
two  greatest  schools  of  art  in  the  w.Sl.l.  I  i  sculptor 
•t  Athens  a,.d  the  school  of  painting  at  \  en  ce  C 
their  ongm  enfrely  in  a  lonrs»cc?ssi„n  of  s' n  1 
and  ean.est  h-.nd.craasmen.  It  was  the  (  ieek 
potter  who  taught  the  sculptor  that  rcstra  nin^ 
mflucnce  of  design  which  w!as  the  gl.-ry  of  i^ 
Parthenon;  jt  was  the  Italian  decoraU.r  of  chess 
and  household  goods  who  kept  \cnctiat.  i.aintlr.^ 

clr  ''For^we  "rV/  P'^"'  ''"■""""■'  "-"^ « 
colour,     tor  we  should  remember  tiiat  all  the  arts 

are  fine  arts  and  all  the  arts  decorative  art  The 
greatest  tnnn.^.h  of  Italian  painting  was  th^ecora? 
t.on  of  a  nopt^s  chapel  in  fton.e  and  the  w«  1  of  a 
room  m  V^en.ce  Michael  Angcio  wrought  the  oL 
n?i  .nT^  ^''^'^y"'"  ^»".  tl>e  other.     And  the 

HiL^"*^''i'"''''''P''  ''^"'^  y°"  P"t  over  y<     . 
Mdeboard    to-day,   and   between   the   H-in.Iows^  o 
morrow,  IS    no  fess  a  glorious  -piece  of  work  than 
the  extents  of  field  anS  forest  w^th  which  Henozzo 

arcade  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,'  as  Huskin  savs 
Do  not  imitate  the  works  of  a  nation,  C-Jeel^o; 
Japanese.  Italian  or  English  ;  but  their  ar  isti'  spiri 
of  design  and  their  artistic  attitude  to-day  their  own 

world.youshouldabsorb but iinitate never  CO  yncver 
Unless  you  can  make  as  beautiful  a  design  in  painted 
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china  or  embroidered  screen  or  beaten  brass  out  of  your 
American  turkey  as  the  Japanese  does  out  of  his  grey 
silver- whiged  stork,  you  will  never  do  anything.  Let 
the  Greek  carve  his  lions  and  the  Goth  his  dragons : 
buffalo  and  wild  deer  are  the  animals  for  you. 

Golden  rod  and  aster  and  rose  and  all  the  flowers 
that  cover  your  valleys  in  the  spring  and  your  hills 
in  the  autumn :  let  them  be  the  flowers  for  your  art. 
Not  merely  has  Nature  given  you  the  noblest  motives 
for  a  new  school  of  decoration,  but  to  you  above  aU 
other  countries  has  she  given  the  utensUs  to  work  in. 
You  have  quarries  of  marble  richer  tlian  Pan- 
telicus,  more  varied  than  Paros,  but  do  not  build  a 
great  white  square  house  of  marble  and  think  that  it 
IS  beautiful,  or  that  you  are  using  marble  nobly.  If 
you  build  in  marble  you  must  either  carve  it  into 
joyous  decoration,  like  the  lives  of  dancing  children 
that  adorn  the  marble  castles  of  the  Loire,  or  fill  it 
with  beautiful  sculpture,  frieze  and  pediment,  as  the 
Greeks  did,  or  inlay  it  with  other  coloured  marbles 
as  they  did  in  Venice.  Otherwise  you  had  better 
build  m  simple  red  brick  as  your  Puritan  fathers, 
witli  no  pretence  and  with  some  beauty.  Do  not 
treat  your  marble  as  if  it  was  ordinary  stone  and 
build  a  house  of  mere  blocks  of  it.  For  it  is  indeed 
a  precious  stone,  this  marble  of  yours,  and  only 
workmen  of  nobility  of  invention  and  delicacy  of 
hand  should  be  allowed  to  touch  it  at  all,  carving  it 
into  noble  statues  or  into  beautiful  decoration,  or 
inlaying  it  with  other  coloured  marbles :  for  the 
true  colours  of  architecture  are  those  of  natural 
stone,  and  I  would  fain  see  them  taken  advantage  of 
to  the  full.  Every  variety  is  here,  from  pale  yellow 
to  purple  passing  through  orange,  red  and  brown, 
entirely  at  your  command ;  nearly  every  kind  of 
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achieve.     Of  staiml  a?.)  rf^'l^™^*"  y""   "ot 

brighter  colours  reo     .  V"  ^  'numerable.     \Vere 
tected  by  fflass  he  ,il»)j"'  '      ?'"'*'  a"d  gold  Pro- 
durable  LuTs^d^l\":T^''-  «  ^j^d  of  wor^^s 
histre  by  time     And  l«f  fi      •"9''Pa'>lc  ..f  losing  its 
served  4  tr-shatwed^^'^ii':-'"'^  ^'"i;''  ^y^' 
„  Ihis  is  the  true  and   f.^le.,       ""^'"  chamber. 
.Where  this  cannot  be  the  device  nT\  °'  ^""'^'"»- 
ingmay  indeed  be  emnlnU     ^u*^  ^'''^'■"'*1 '^o'ow- 
but  it  must  be  wlthT^      ^'*''°"*  dishonour- 
time  will  come  wZn  sSch  aTdT"^-.^"^^*''""  '^'^^  « 
Jhen  the  building  wfu  be  iudtT""  ^"1-  '"""^  «"d 
dy.'ng  the  death  of  the  dnnf     '"u"'  "^elessness. 
bnght.    more    enduring    fefi      Th"'"."  "'«  '«'« 
alabasters  of  San  Minifto  and  th.  I      .t^n^parent 
Mark's  are  more  warmlv  fin.^      T''""^  °^  Saint 
touched  by  every  return  o/  ,^  '"•'^  ""'^^  ''"«btly 
rays,  while  the  hues  of  ?he  r^M*^'"^  ^^  «^'">ing 
died  like  the  iris  out  of  the  S'  "'^^.f^''^'  ^avf 
"'hose  azure  and  pujle   on'e  It^V'^'^'^P'^' 
Grecian  promontorv  standTn !.,  •  "J^^    ''^°^«  the 
I'ke  snow^  whieh  th^'suS  h"astft  cdd.'  "'''*^""'' 

easy  for  you  fo  changf  that  an™  IT'^T'  "°- 
smiths'  work  that  would  be  a  lov  tl  T^"''^  6°^- 
gold  is  ready  for  von  in  .r^ .  °  ""  °*^  "«•  The 
s.tored  up  in  the  moumainhnl.  "'"'"''"''  t'^'^'ure, 
"ver  sand,  and  was  no  %iven  .n"' '"■'^"  °"  the 
''■■'rren  speculation.  '1 W  ZuM  T"  '""'"^'y  f°' 
--<i   of  it   left  in  yo:r%S,^  5-°-  b.ter 
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chant's  panic  and  the  ruined  home.  We  do  not 
remember  often  enough  how  constantly  the  history 
of  a  great  nation  will  live  in  and  by  its  art.  Only  a 
few  thin  wreaths  of  beaten  gold  remain  to  tell  us  of 
the  stately  empire  of  Etruria ;  and.  while  from  the 
streets  of  Florence  the  noble  knight  and  haughty 
duke  have  long  since  passed  away,  the  gates  which 
the  simple  goldsmith  Gheberti  made  for  their 
pleasure  still  guard  their  lovely  house  of  baptism, 
worthy  still  of  the  praise  of  Michael  Angelo  who 
called  them  worthy  to  be  the  Gates  of  Paradise. 

Have  tlien  your  school  of  design,  search  out  your 
workmen  and,  when  you  find  one  who  has  delicacy  of 
hand  and  that  wonder  of  invention  necessary  for 
goldsmiths'  work,  do  not  leave  him  to  toil  in 
obscurity  and  dishonour  and  have  a  great  glaring 
shop  and  two  great  glaring  shop-boys  in  it  (not 
to  take  your  orders:  they  never  do  that;  but  to 
force  you  to  buy  soiiething  you  do  not  want  at 
all).  When  you  want  a  thmg  wrought  in  gold, 
goblet  or  shield  for  the  feast,  necklace  or  wreath  for 
the  women,  tell  him  what  you  like  most  in  decora- 
tion, flower  or  wreath,  bird  in  flight  or  hound  in  the 
chase,  image  of  the  woman  you  love  or  the  friend  you 
honour.  Watch  him  as  he  beats  out  the  gold  into 
those  thin  plates  delicate  as  the  petals  of  a  yellow 
rose,  or  draws  it  into  the  long  wires  like  tangled 
sunbeams  at  dawn.  Whoever  that  workman  be  help 
him,  cherish  him,  and  you  will  have  such  lovely  work 
from  his  hand  as  will  be  a  joy  to  you  for  all  time. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  our  movement  in  England, 
and  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  would  wish  you  to 
■work,  making  eternal  by  your  art  all  that  is  noble  in 
your  men  and  women,  stately  in  your  lakes  and 
mountains,  beautiful  in  your  own  flowers  and  natural 
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ytr  £esX\  ^as^^^tK  rjovtfh  "°^'''"«  '" 

the  peoprtrp,  r  rhtrs  tn^  '''^  '>''/■'''  °^ 

Do  you  like  this  spirit  or  nol?  n^^  P^°P'«  too- 
simple  and  strong,  noble  Tn  its  Jm  /u"  *'""'^  '* 
Its  result?     I  knfw  you  do  ™'  '"''  ''"""t"'"'  'n 

tim'JtL^':1iTt,e^-^'>^y- wayfor  a  little 
what  we  mean  :  you  wi^^be  able^o  ^T  "°^  "'""^ 
sa.d  of  US-its  vJue  and  its' Sv'f  "*""''*^  '^''•''  ^ 
sho^u5rb:''S?e^''i- ^!;f  "r:'^'"-y  "-paper 
they  do  by  th^r  foolilh  mfr^  H°"'  "*•  '''''^  ^aVm 
be  impossible  tH  tesfmr  r"""»  '*  ^""^ 
but  to  the  publie.  brdTng'Tl  emo"  all  *b,  t^K  "'''' 
the  artist  not  at  aU     WitL/.t  ti  '    "'  farming 

a  man  simply  by  his  work     b  ,t  ^^  "'  ^™"W  judgS 
papers  are  t^ns  hard  tn  inJ^     at  present  the  news- 
a  sculptor.  fZ  Knee   n^vfr  bVhfs  'Tl'"  '"J"'^^^ 
the  way  he  treats  his  wifefa  pJnfe  bv  tTe  ''"*  ^^ 
of  his  income  and  a  oopt  h,.  tki     i  ^  *"^  amount 
tie.     I  said  there  shourbe  Jlaw  butTh""''^  "^'='^- 
no  necessity  for  a  new  law  -V  tT-      *  ""f^  '^  '"eally 
than  to  bring  the  ordini,^'    v  '""*^  """^'^  ^^  easier 
the  criminal^claLs      CSuVlV"'"**'^''^'''^  "f 
artistic  subject  and  return  tnVl    !?/!  '"'=''  "»  *"- 
things.  remimberintfhatThe-^^K-'^l''  ""''  "^o-n^ly 
sent  the  spirit  of  modem  Lw!*"*  '^''"=''  T'-'-^  ^^P-^- 
the  art  wfiich  yorand  i  Jar'toT"".''^  ^'"""''^y 
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I  fear,  through  the  medium  of  your  somewhat 
imaginative  newspapers  as,  if  not  a  '  Japanese  young 
man,'  at  least  a  young  man  to  whom  the  rush  and 
clamour  and  reality  of  tlie  modem  world  were  dis- 
tasteful, and  whose  greatest  difficulty  in  life  was  the 
difficulty  of  living  up  to  the  level  of  his  blue  china — 
a  paradox  from  which  England  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Well,  let  me  tell  you  how  it  first  came  to  me  at 
all  to  create  an  artistic  movement  in  England,  a 
movement  to  show  the  rich  what  beautiful  things 
they  might  enjoy  and  the  poor  what  beautiful  things 
they  might  create. 

One  summer  afternoon  in  Oxford — *  that  sweet 
city  with  her  dreaming  spires,'  lovely  as  Venice  in  its 
splendour,  noble  in  its  learning  as  Rome,  down  the 
long  High  Street  that  winds  from  tower  to  tower, 
past  silent  cloister  and  stately  gateway,  till  it  reaches 
that  long,  grey  seven-arched  bridge  which  Saint 
Mary  used  to  guard  (used  to,  I  say,  because  they 
are  now  pulling  it  down  to  build  a  tramway  and  a 
light  cast-iron  bridge  in  its  place,  desecrating  the 
loveliest  city  in  England)— well,  we  were  coming 
down  the  street— a  troop  of  young  men,  some  of 
them  like  myself  only  nmeteen,  going  to  river  or 
tennis-court  or  cricket-field— when  Ruskin  going 
up  to  lecture  in  cap  and  gown  met  us.  He  seemed 
troubled  and  prayed  us  to  go  back  with  him  to  his 
lecture,  which  a  few  of  us  did,  and  there  he  spoke  to 
us  not  on  art  this  time  but  on  life,  saying  that  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  wrong  that  all  the  best  physique 
and  strength  of  the  young  men  in  England  should 
be  spent  aimlessly  on  cricket-ground  or  river,  with- 
out any  result  at  all  except  that  if  one  rowed  well 
one  got  a  pewter-pot,  and  if  one  made  a  good  score, 
a  cane-handled  bat.  He  thought,  he  said,  that  we 
should  be  working  at  something  that  would  do  good 
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Well,  we  were  a  gZl  dj^l  T  ''T""''"«  "oWe: 
'-ould  do  an^thingTe  wished  I**' .'"'''  ^'"^  '-•^ 
round  Oxfordf  and  found^ItT'  n^"  ''^  '^^''t  0"t 
Lower  Hinksey,  and  bPtl?/'"^«"'  ^pper  and 
swamp,  so  tha/ihe  tfenoSlT^^^  4 *  «-"» 
to  the  other  without  mafy  mZ  „r^''''  ?''™  °"« 
when  we  came  back  in  Zi^er  L  I  T''^'  ^"^ 
bjm   to  make  a  road  ac^^/s  thi^  "'.  '°  ''^'P 

village  people  to  use.     So  Lf  »  '"°™''  ^°'"  "'^'*^ 
day,  and  learned  how  to  kv  I    ^'^*"'■  '^"y  "«««• 
stones,  and  to  wheel  h»„    '^^  '^^els  and  to  break 
difficult  thing  to  do     ZTl^^l'^S  "  P'^nk-a  very 
in  the  mist  Ind  rZ  and  l^"of '"  T^^"^  '-'th  u^ 
and   our  friends  and  our  en.l  ""  Oxford  winter, 
mocked  us  from  the  bank     wr^"^'"""  ""'  ""d 
much  then,  and  we  did  n7>f^-  ^  ■    ''"^  "°t  mind  it 
but  worked  away  for  two  m™"i  '*  afterwards  at  al t 
what  became  of  ^the  road  .    "w^  hk""  TJ^;    ^"d' 
tt  ended  abruptlv_i„  th„  !!ji',  '''*" '^^d  lecture 
Ruskin  going  Twly  to  ^^e„ic^'f  '''^  ''^«'"? 
for  the  next  term  there  was  no  ?.'!f''""'  ^"^"^ 
'd'ggers.'  as  they  called  urfrn     ^*'^^'''  ""'^  the 
felt  that  if  there  was  eno  '  h      •'■"i"''^''-     ^"d  I 
young  men  to  go  ouT  to  such^wo  ^'"*  """"P^'  '^e 
for  the  sake  of  a  noblp  ;^»„i^  v/^  road-making 

them  create  an  artistSovenen[tf .'  '  ••^l:"''^  ''°'^ 
^  >t  has  changed,  the  f^e  of  p.^^^  ""«''' "change, 
them  out-lefder  they  would"??/"'-  ««  I  sougl, 
was  no  leader:  we  were  M  It  u  ""e-but  there 
were  bound  to  each  o?her  bt  n 'Kf"^?"'^  ""^  '^e 
by  noble  art.     There  w!I  ^  ""'''*  friendship  and 

mostofus,soam£us;erewe'  °'  ^'  ''''^=  ?""'' 

us,  or  workers  in  raetel  or  m  !.  ,{"""*^"  ^""^e  of 

that  we  would  try  ^d  create  Sr  ^"""'  determined 

y  ana  create  for  ourselves  beautiful 
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work:  for  the  handicraftsman  beautiful  work,  for 
those  who  love  us  poems  and  pictures,  for  those  who 
love  us  not  epigrams  and  paradoxes  and  scorn. 

Well  we  Wve  done  somethmg  m  England  and 
we  wUl  do  something  more.  Now,  I  do  not  wwit 
vou,  believe  me,  to  ask  your  brilliant  young  men, 
your  beautiful  young  girls,  to  go  out  and  make  a  road 
on  a  swamp  for  any  vlUagc  m  Amenca,  but  I  thmk 
you  might  each  of  you  have  some  art  to  practise. 

We  must  have,  as  Emerson  said,  a  mechanical 
craft  for  our  culture,  a  basis  for  our  higher  accom- 
phshments  in  the  work  of  our  hands-the  f  elessness 
of  most  people's  hands  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
unpractical  tnings.  '  No  separation  from  laoo"'  «<« 
be  without  some  loss  of  power  or  truth  to  the  seer, 
says  Emerson  again,  fhe  heroism  which  would 
make  on  us  the  impression  of  Epaminondas  must  be 
that  of  a  domestic  conqueror.  Ihe  hei-o  ot  the 
future  is  he  who  shall  bravely  and  gracefully  subdue 
this  Gorgon  of  fashion  and  of  convention. 

When  you  have  chosen  your  own  part,  abide  by 
it,  and  do  not  weakly  try  and  reconcile  yourself  with 
the  world.  The  heroic  cannot  be  the  common  nor 
the  common  the  heroic.  Congratulate  yourself  if 
vou  have  done  something  strange  and  extravagant 
and  broken  the  monotony  of  a  decorous  age. 

And  lastly,  let  us  remember  that  art  is  the  one 
thingwht  h  belth  cannot  harm.  The  UtUe  house 
at  Concord  may  be  desolate,  but  the  wisdom  of  New 
Fn^land's  Plato  is  not  sUenced  nor  the  bnlliwicy  of 
fhat  Attic  ge^us  dimmed:  the  lips  of  Longfellow 
are  stm  musical  for  us  though  his  dust  be  turning 
S^to  the  flowers  which  he  loved:  and  -is  it  is  with 
Si eV^aterltists,  poet  and  phUosopher  and  song- 
bird, so  let  it  be  with  you. 
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Delivered  lo  the  Art  itudenti  of  the  Reyel 
Academy  it  their  Club  ia  Golden  Square, 
Weitminrter,  on  June  30, 1883.  The  toit 
to   uken   from  the  original    masuicripL 
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IN  the  lecti  re  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  deliv-r 

lifeless  ZtrLiL     :,herLst  To,!  ^.k""  !l"f  °' 

beauty.  «,<,  Mathematics  the  sctU^fctT" the« 
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it  no  national  school  of  either.  Indeed,  a  national 
scliool  is  a  provincial  school,  merely.  Nor  is  there 
any  such  thing  as  a  school  of  art  even.  There  are 
merely  artists,  that  is  all. 

And  as  regards  histories  of  art,  they  are  quite 
valueless  to  you  unless  you  are  seeking  the  osten- 
tatious oblivion  of  an  art  professorship.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  you  to  know  the  date  of  Perugino  or  the 
birthphice  of  Sal  vator  Rosa :  all  that  you  should  learn 
about  art  is  to  know  a  good  picture  when  you  see  it, 
and  a  bad  picture  when  you  see  it.  As  regards  the 
date  of  the  artist,  all  good  work  looks  perfectly 
modem :  a  piece  of  Greek  sculpture,  a  portrait  of 
Velasquez — they  are  always  modern,  always  of  our 
time.  And  as  regards  the  nationality  of  the  artist, 
art  is  not  national  but  universal.  As  regards  archae- 
ology, then,  avoid  it  altogether :  archaeology  is  merely 
the  science  of  making  excuses  for  bad  art ;  it  is  the 
rock  on  w..  ih  many  a  young  artist  founders  and 
shipwrecKS ,  ii  is  the  abyss  from  which  no  artist,  ola 
or  young,  ever  returns.  Or,  if  he  does  return,  he  is 
so  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages  and  the  mildew  of 
time,  that  he  is  quite  unrecognisable  as  an  artist,  and 
has  to  conceal  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  days  under 
the  cap  of  a  professor,  or  as  a  mere  illustrator  of 
ancient  history.  How  worthless  archieology  is  in  art 
you  can  estimate  by  the  fact  of  its  being  so  popular. 
Popularity  is  the  crown  of  laurel  which  the  world 
puts  on  bad  art.    Whatever  is  popular  is  wrong. 

As  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you,  then,  about 
the  phili^sophy  of  the  beautiful,  or  the  history  of 
art,  you  will  ask  me  what  I  am  going  to  talk  about. 
The  subject  of  my  lecture  to-night  is  what  makes 
an  artist  and  what  does  the  artist  make ;  what  are 
the  relations  of  the  artist  to  his  surroundings,  what 
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in  Vhicl,  hf  is  ^rn      All       "'■'  ""^  "«*  ""''  '^"""try 
has  not  in^  to  do  »!tK      ^°*"'  ""•  "^  '  '*«'d  be'»re. 

this  Sa my  is"  £  ZiR'tr  ^^"'r^;  ""^ 

artist  at  .M    yo  .'  ^1|  IT^n;"?.  """  '^  T'  "''  "" 
centurv    b  f  tl.I         .      "?'  ""^  '"outhpiece  of  a 

who  advise  vou  to  m.L  ^  '"=  '"'^  '*'"'  "">se 

the  ninetee,.t^  cent^Trv  aV«7"''  '^«"-'^^^nt"tive  of 
an  art  which  your  duldrenr"^  ^""  .'°  >'^"'''"'« 

Do  you  think  that  they  were  an  artistic  people? 
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Ttke  them  even  at  the  time  of  their  hiahest  artistic 
development,  tlie  loiter  part  of  the  fflth  century 
before  Christ,  when  they  had  the  greatest  poets  and 
the  greatest  artists  of  the  antique  world,  when  the 
Parthenon  rose  in  loveliness  at  the  bidding  of  a 
Phidias,  and  the  philosopher  spake  of  wisdom  in 
the  shadow  of  the  painted  portico,  and  tragedy 
swept  in  the  perfection  of  pageant  and  pathos  across 
the  marble  of  the  stage.  AVere  they  an  artistic 
people  then  1  Not  a  bit  of  it  What  is  an  artistic 
people  but  i>  people  who  love  their  artists  and 
understand  their  art?  The  Athenians  could  do 
neither. 

How  did  they  treat  Phidias?  To  Phidias  we 
owe  the  great  era,  not  merely  in  Greek,  but  in  all 
art — I  mean  of  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the 
living  model. 

And  what  would  you  say  if  all  the  English 
bishoTO,  backed  by  the  English  people,  came  down 
from  Exeter  Hall  to  the  Royal  Academy  one  day 
and  took  off  Sir  Frederick  Leiglitoii  ui  a  prison  van 
to  Newgate  on  the  charge  of  having  allowed  you  to 
make  use  of  the  living  model  in  your  desi^s  for 
sacred  pictures  ? 

Would  you  not  cry  out  against  the  barbarism  and 
the  Puritanism  of  such  an  idea  ?  Would  you  not 
explain  to  them  that  the  worst  way  to  honour  God 
is  to  dishonour  man  who  is  made  in  His  image, 
and  is  the  work  of  His  hands;  and,  that  if  one 
wants  to  paint  Christ  one  must  take  the  most 
Christlike  person  one  can  find,  and  if  one  wants  to 
paint  the  Madonna,  the  purest  girl  one  knows  ? 

Would  you  not  rush  off  and  burn  down  New- 
gate, if  necessary,  and  say  that  such  a  thing  was 
without  parallel  in  history  ? 
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whose  face  is  I  al^hi.lde.r  m   ^^'T '  ""«  "^  »  >"»" 

conunonsaoUf  Athens  liT;.'"'^   ''""''•  "'  ""^ 
the  old  world.  ^'  "'^  ""Pfeme  artist  of 

immorality  .;r,sart   .nd'tCu   "*•  ''  ""'  W  "*' 

to  the  people     rt  1™."'  "'i  ''""  *"  B""''^  not 

power  andTepeopLmZr      'k   «""''^  '°^^  ""^'f 
of  work  died     ^^  '^  '"•  ''^""'y  ""d  honesty 

the  natural  U"erita  . c    'f  :  ery''o::e''^«n'  ^ ^^ 

teethe  that  1*^,7^^' iJs^^-^'',  iX^t 
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where  every  lovely  Greek  form  is  desecrated  and 
defiled,  andf  every  lovely  Gothic  form  defiled  and 
desecrated,  reducing  three-fourths  of  the  London 
houses  to  being,  merely,  like  square  boxes  of  the 
vilest  proportions,  as  gaunt  as  they  are  grimy,  and 
as  poor  as  they  are  pretentious  —  the  hall  door 
always  of  tlie  wrong  colour,  and  the  windows  of 
tlie  wrong  size,  and  where,  even  when  wearied  of 
the  houses  you  turn  to  contemplate  the  street  it- 
self, you  have  nothing  to  look  at  but  chimney-pot 
hats,  men  with  sandwich  boards,  vermilion  letter- 
boxes, and  do  that  even  at  the  risk  of  being  run 
over  by  an  emerald-green  omnibus. 

Is  not  art  difficult,  you  will  say  to  me,  in  such  sur- 
roundings as  these  ?  Of  course  it  is  difficult,  but 
then  art  was  never  easy;  you  yourselves  would 
not  wish  it  to  be  easy;  and,  besides,  nothing  is 
worth  doing  except  what  the  world  says  is  im- 
possible. 

Still,  you  do  not  care  to  be  answered  merely  by  a 
paradox.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  artist  to 
the  external  world,  and  what  is  the  result  of  the  loss 
of  beautiful  surroundings  to  you,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  modern  art;  and  there  is  no 
pomt  on  which  Mr.  Ruskin  so  insists  as  that  the 
decadence  of  art  has  come  from  the  decadence  of 
beautiful  things;  and  that  when  the  artist  can  not 
feed  his  eye  on  beauty,  beauty  goes  from  his  work. 

1  remember  in  one  of  his  lectures,  after  describing 
the  sordid  aspect  of  a  great  English  city,  he  draws 
for  us  a  picture  of  what  were  the  artistic  surround- 
ings long  ago. 

Think,  he  says,  in  words  of  perfect  and  picturesque 
imagery,  whose  beauty  I  can  but  feebly  echo,  think 
of  what  was  the  scene  which  presented  itself,  in  his 
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•idinir  troopTof  k„'igh t,  Lwe  TT^'^T/''^''  «•'"  ""^ 
crest  and  shield;  horee  »„rf       '  «,"d  form,  dazzling  i„ 

colour  and  gleam  ngTght-thenTJp"*  '5''^^""'  "'  I""'"* 
fringes  flo4g  „vef  &  .tr Inl"^?,^  '  '^i*^  V'T""'  ""^  «"'<■' 
^ea-wavesoverracksatsunet  *S  *"■*  ''"l^'l«  ""«".  "ke 
river  were  gardens  courtT  .n^  "P™'ngoneach  side  from  the 
white  pilla^  among  breaths  of  °int"/  '""«  »"cce,sio„.  „f 
througUuds  of  pomegranate  and  „.'  '"P'lS  "^  fo™tains 
garden.paths,anlundfrand  thnmZT.'  ^  ""''  '"I'  "'""8  the 
granate  shadows,  movine  slowlv  ^  T""°"  °'^"'^  Pome- 

that  Italy  ever  saw-fairf,l!7'^""P'  "^  "■*  ''•'«'»'  "omen 
trained  i^all  h>"h  knoSe^.wr"'"'?"''  thoughtfullest; 
;n  song,  in  sweet  wit,  in  lo^ftv  W„ L™"' w"-  "*-'"  '^»»'^''. 
loftiest  love-able  alike  to  rh„r  V    ^V'"  '"'""  courage,  in 
of  men.     Above  all  thi    se^ne  'v  o;".tf"*;  7  "™'  "■«  «^"'" 
dome  and  bell-tower,  burn^wfthlh^T'T', '"""»"  '"■«' 'ose 
beyond  dome  and  bell  towerfhe  sinl       f''"'".''"  »"<'  g"''! : 
«th  olive;  far  in  the  north    abovTr  n     "i'S'^y  hills,  foary 
wiemn  Apennine,  the  clear   .ham..    ^  T  '  '™  "^  P™""'  of 
«nt  up  tLir  ste;dfalt  tmUof  Jrr  ^"™"  mountains 
sky;  the  great  sea   itJif         °',™a'-ble  summit  into  amber 
.titchingLm  th"tr     et  'o  thTr  "«  "th  expanse  of  %ht 
these,  evfr  present  nl^^^  or  fa  -S^Z  '^K  V.'"1  "'"'"' 
vine,  or  imaged  with  all  it,  m^JT   r    ,  "?''  *''^  '™ves  of 
st.^am,or  ^  witl  ^,  rf '    ^  „7bTu /e    "'"'"^'■''"  *''^  ^""''' 
hair  and  burning  cheek  oTladv  .tTuT  *«""»'  ">«  gol'len 
and  sacred  sky,  whtlT™  to  all  T     ''.'"Kt''-"'**  ""troubled 
faith,  indeed  the  uSqueSioned  aTod  '";'"'«'.''''>»  "fi'mocent 
waa  of  men;  and  which  Xdst™thttlf'"'\'n  ""^  «"«• 
cloud  a,Hi  veil,  of  dew  into  the  awffi«    f  u"^''  "'  ?**«»  "' 
-a  heaven  in  which  every  cloud  tb!f        i*"*  ''™»'  w^''' : 
chariot  of  an  angel,  a^d  every  "ay  of  tT"*  ""^  "'^™"^  ""■ 
.t»aj,.ed  from  the  throne  of  gS^      "'  ^""""K  """^  ^""'^''g 
Wl»t  think  you  of  that  for  a  school  of  design  ? 
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And  then  look  at  the  depressing,  monotonous 
appearance  of  any  modern  city,  the  sombre  dress  of 
men  and  women,  the  meaningless  and  barren  archi- 
tecture, the  colourless  and  dreadful  surroundings. 
Without  a  beautiful  national  life,  not  sculpture 
merely,  but  all  the  arts  will  die. 

Well,  as  regards  the  religious  feeling  of  the  close 
of  the  passage,  I  do  not  think  I  need  speak  about 
that.  Religion  springs  from  religious  feeling,  art 
from  artistic  feeling :  you  never  get  one  from  the 
other ;  unless  you  have  the  right  root  you  will  not 
get  the  right  flower ;  and,  if  a  man  sees  in  a  cloud 
the  chariot  of  an  angel,  he  will  probably  paint  it  very 
unlike  a  cloud. 

But,  as  regards  the  general  idea  of  the  early  part 
of  thiit  lovely  bit  of  prose,  is  it  really  true  that 
beautiful  surroundings  are  necessary  for  the  artist  ? 
I  tliink  not;  I  am  sure  not.  Indeed,  to  me  the 
most  inartistic  thing  in  this  age  of  ours  is  not  the  in- 
difference of  the  public  to  beautiful  things,  but  the 
indifference  of  tlie  artist  to  the  things  tliat  are  called 
ugly.  For,  to  the  real  artist,  nothing  is  beautiful  or 
ugly  in  itself  at  all.  With  the  facts  of  the  object  he 
has  nothing  to  do,  but  with  its  appearance  only,  and 
appearance  is  a  matter  of  light  and  shade,  of  masses, 
of  position,  and  of  value. 

Appearance  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  effect  merely, 
and  it  is  with  the  effects  of  nature  that  you  have  to 
deal,  not  with  the  real  condition  of  the  object 
What  you,  as  painters,  have  to  paint  is  not  things 
as  they  are  but  things  as  they  seem  to  be,  not  things 
as  they  are  but  things  as  they  are  not 

No  object  is  so  ugly  that,  under  certain  conditions 
of  light  and  shade,  or  proximity  to  other  things, 
it  will  not  look  beautiful ;  no  object  is  so  beautiful 
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wu,  looks  „«„.  z  ::s^;  iLiu^sLi: 

that  so  manv  of 3  1        *"  .""*  ^"«  t°  the  f  ct 
?xist  as  artiL  not  to'c'^Jyl^ar  b'L'  f"'^  ^^^ 

fife  ?    Well  of  »,»  „  y  ^*  "'^^  missing  half  of 

but  beaSl  fh  ngs^rji*  r:^"'°  P-"t^  "othing 
world.  ^  '     **>^  ''^  ""'sses  on«  ha.,  of  the 

see^Kntr  SeSu^'/r^HT ^-.  ""*  try  and 
ditions  you  can  msate  ?n,  ™'"^'*'°n='-     These  con- 
fer they  are  mereVMir^TTr  l""  your  studio, 
you  must  wait  ftfr  them    Zol';^''*;.  ^°  ""^ure 
them;  and,  if  you  wait  i^)!      *  t  '°'"  '^''«'n>  choose 

In  bower  Str^r^nrlr*"'''  ""'"^  ^^ey  will, 
box  that  is  ptt^^squeSn  Ihe\Z^„,''V  'f**^" 
ment  you  may  see  Diet  .r«„       Th?mes  Embank- 
V^c/is  not  Jwayt  CZTnoftZT    ^^^" 

lo  paint  what  you  see  is  a.  i^^   '""ce. 
see  what  is  worthVintTng  is  Cer     «""  1^'  ''"*  *« 
pictorial  conditionf   It  if  better  t^'  .•    ^-  ''^'^  """^^ 

a  man  hvmg  amonest  u<!  v^hl ."  . "™."  -,    There  is 
the  qualities^of  thettri^^XL' "woSf  r.-J 
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for  all  time,  who  is,  himself,  a  master  of  all  time. 
That  man  is  Mr.  Whistler. 

But,  you  will  say,  modem  dress,  that  is  bad.  If  you 
cannot  paint  blacic  cloth  you  could  not  have  painted 
silken  doublet  Ugly  dress  is  better  '  •  art — facts 
of  vision,  not  of  the  object. 

What  is  a  picture?  Primarily,  a  picture  is  a 
beautifully  coloured  surface,  merely,  with  no  more 
spiritual  message  or  meaning  for  you  than  an  ex- 
quisite fragment  of  Venetian  glass  or  a  blue  tile 
from  the  wall  of  Damascus.  It  is,  primarily,  a 
purely  decorative  thing,  a  delight  to  look  at 

All  archaeological  pictures  that  make  you  say 
'  How  curious  I '  all  sentimental  pictures  that  make 
you  say '  How  sad ! '  all  historical  pictures  that  make 
you  say  How  interesting  1 '  all  pictures  that  do  not 
immediately  give  you  such  artistic  joy  as  to  make 
you  say  '  How  beautiful  1 '  are  bad  pictures. 

We  never  know  what  an  artist  is  ^ing  to  do.  Of 
course  not.  The  artist  is  not  a  specialist  All  such 
divisions  as  animal  painters,  landscape  painters, 
painters  of  Scotch  cattle  in  an  English  mist,  painters 
of  English  cattle  in  a  Scotch  mist,  racehorse  painters, 
bull-terrier  painters,  all  are  shallow.  If  a  man  is  an 
artist  he  can  paint  everything. 

The  object  of  art  is  to  stir  the  most  divine  and 
remote  of  the  chords  which  make  music  in  our  soul ; 
and  colour  is,  indeed,  of  itself  a  mystical  presence 
on  things,  and  tone  a  kind  of  sentinel. 

Am  I  pleading,  than,  for  mere  technique  ?  No. 
As  long  as  there  are  any  signs  of  technique  at  all, 
the  picture  is  unfinished.  What  is  finish  ?  A  pic- 
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ture  is  finished  when  all  traces  of  work  and  of  fK. 
r^ia^l'"^^''  *°  ••""«  '»'-*  th?'re's"1t°Lt 

tiv7«Sa  hS"  ^^l--,'"'-lutely  decora- 
its  n^aterial  :"irgt^?i:e  S  a^ hK  i^tr 
try  shows  ,ts  threads  as  part  of  fc  beautv  *'«  F^' 
ann  Jnlates  its  carxvas ;  it^shows  noth  W  of  it  Kf 
lam^emphasises  .ts  glaze:  water-colo^u^ '^eTtTh" 

mefsagbuTifsloy""  ThS^he^fi  '^'"=r^•  "° 
art  thit  you  muVnevl  lose  A't  of  A  ni't"'"'^* 
8  purely  decorative  thing    "*  **"  "*•    -^pctureis 
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A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES.  ('  The  Young  King,' 
'The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta,"  'The  Fisherman  and  His 
Soul,' '  The  Sur  Child.')  With  Designs  and  Decorations 
by  Charles  Ricketts  •  and  C.  H.  Shannon.  London : 
James  R.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Co.,  1891  (I      imber). 

SALOM^.  DiAME  EN  TO  Acte.  Paris :  Libr  r.e  de  I'Art 
Ind^pendant.  Londres:  Elkin  Mathews  et  John  Lane, 
1893  (February  SS). 

600  copies  (600  for  sale)  and  M  on  Large  Paper. 
New    Edition.      With    sixteen    Illustrations    by    Aubrey 
Beardsley.    Paris :  Edition  k  petit  nombre  imprim^  pour  les 
Souscripteurs,     1907. 
fiOO  copies. 

[/     t.— Severs!  editions,  eontainini^  only  a  portion  of  the  text, 
luive  been  iuued  for  the  performance  of  the  Opera  by  Richard 
Strauss.  London:  MethuenandCo.iBerlin:  AdolphFaritner.] 
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800  <opie.  and  M  on  Urge  Paper. 
Acth,gMti»n.    London:  Samuel  French.    (Te^  Incom- 

»«9tSiLr,'^r"^"^'""''^-'"^^"''" 
500  copie.  and  100  on  Large  Paper. 
,.„  „  I  1  T"°  '"PP^i^d  plate,  and  extra  title-page.    Preface 
^N     T..^""-,  ^"''™  ■■  •'''••"  ^•".  1907(Sep°eraber,  W 

'^■^lonH"''''p>V    ^"'v  D""™""-  by  Charle.   Ricketla. 

«00  copies  and  SO  on  Large  Paper. 

™^  ^OUL  OF  MAN.     London :  Privately  Printed  1898 
[Repr>nted  from  the  Fortnightly  ««,«.  (February  iHgl) 

rium7H~         ""^  """■'"""•  ""'  "'""'•'■«'   "'  ^  i^' 
New  Edition.     London  :  Arthur  L.  Humphreys,  1907 

Repnnted    m    SebaHian  MclmotK      London!    Arthur  L 

Humphrey.,  1904,  1905.  Annur  L,. 

THE     BALLAD    OF    HEADING    GAOL.       By    C33 
London  :  Leonard  Smithers,  1898  (February  V6). 
800  copies  and  30  on  Japane«  Vellum. 
Second  Edition,  iMarch  189& 
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Ihiid  Edition,  1898.    99  mpln  onlj,  rigiMd  by  th«  author. 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  8ixth  Editioiu,  1808. 
Seventh  Edition,  1899.' 

It/air. -Tit  •)»«•  an  prlnud   •!  tkt  Cliliwiek    PrtM  M 

kinilmiula    fft.     All    raprinU   an  ardiiiary    ftft  m 

anauthorlMd.  ] 

THE  IMPOhTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST.  A  Tiitial 
CoHKor  roi  Skeioii*  IVoplk.  By  thf.  Aothou  or  Ladt 
Wisdkhmkbk'i  Fan.  London :  1  Jnard  Smithen  »nd  Co., 
1899  (Fel)ru«ry). 

1000  c'(ipie>.  Al<n  100  copin  on  Large  Paper,  and  It 
on  JapaneM  Vellum. 
Acting  Edition.  Lundon:  Samuel  French.  {Te*l  Ittcom- 
pkle.) 
AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND.  By  thi:  Aothoi  or  Lady 
Windkimkrk'i  Fan.  London :  Leonard  Smithen  and  Co., 
18H9  (.luly). 

1000  copin.     AIm  100  copiei  on  Large  Paper,  and  IS 
on  Japaneflc  Vellum. 
DE  PROFUNDIS.     London :  Methuen  and  Co.,  190S  (Feb- 
ruary SS). 

Alio  200  copiet  on  Large  Paper,  and  SO  on  Japanese 
Vellum. 
Second  Edition,  March  1905. 
lliird  Edition,  March  1905. 
Fourth  Edition,  April  1905. 
Fifth  Edition,  September  1900. 
Sixth  Edition,  March  1906. 
Seventh  Edition,  January  1907. 
Eighth  Edition,  April  1907. 
Ninth  Edition,  July  1907. 
Tenth  Edition,  October  1907. 
Eleventh  Edition,  January  1908.> 

>  Edition   for    ContioenUl    eircuUtion    only.      Lilpilff :    Bemhard 
Tuehniti,  vol.  406a.     1908  (Auguat). 
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.00.)  „p,„  on  H«.d™.d.  P.p,r  .„d  80  on  J.pZ^ 

TIIK  UnniESS  OF  PADITA.     A  Pt*T 

SAI  ().M£.     A  FLOHKNTINK  THAGEDV.     VEHA 

A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPOKTANCE.     A  P,at 

AS  lOEAL  HUSBAND.     A  P.av 

THE  IMI-OKTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST.  AT.,vut 

%HSAN"^oSH^"xr^r'    ™^     "-- 
DE  PHOFUNDIS. 
REVIEWS. 
MISCELLANIES. 
^^U„ir„„„  with  the .bove.     P„-.:  Ch.rl«  CrHngton.  1908 

THE  PICTURE  OF  DORIAN  GRAY. 

U.-EDITIONS   PRIVATELY  PRINTED    FOR   THE 
AUTHOR 

VERA;  OR, THE  NIHILISTS.    A  Diuma  u, *  P„uh>», 

AND  Four  At-n.     [New  York]  1882  '"""WtiK 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PADUA  :  A  T.x<;.«v  o,  x„.  XVI 

S  16)J  ■"   ^•''""'^P'-     [I^-    Vork.    1883 
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III— MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
MAGAZINES,  PERIODICALS,  Eta. 

1878 
November.  Chokds  of  Clodd  Maideni  f  Apta-ro^avovt  iit<fit\iu, 
275-887    and     89S-307).       Dublin    Univernit/ 
Afagamnc,  Vol  Lxxxvi.  No.  618,  page  6SS. 


January. 

March. 

June. 


Trinity 
Term. 

September. 


Michael- 
mas Term. 

February. 
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FaoM  Sraroo  Days  to  Wintee.    (Foh  Mdsic.) 

Dublin  Univeraity  Magazine,  Vol.  lxxxvii.  No. 

617,  page  47. 
GsAFFm  d'Italia.    I.  San  Miniato.    (Jdne  15.) 

DubTm  Univeraity  Magaxint,  Vol.  lxxxvii.  No. 

619,  page  297. 
The    Dole  of  the  Kiko's  DAOGHrER.     DubRn 

Univeraity   Magazine,  Vol.  lxxxvii.  No.  622, 

page  682. 
AHSieTMON  EPnXOS  ANeOS.    (The  Rose 

OF  Love,  AND  With  A  Rose's  Thokms.)   KoUdboa, 

Vol.  iL  No.  10,  page  268. 
KtUvov,  aUivov  tliri,  to  S"  ti  vizira.    Duilin 

Univeraity  Magazine,  Vol.  Lxxxvin.  No.  62S, 

page  291. 
The  Trde  Knowledge.     Iriah  Monthly,  Vol.  iv. 

No.  89,  page  694. 
Geaffiti  d'Italia.      (Aiona.   Lago    Maggiore.) 

Month  and  Catholic  Review,  Vol.  xxviii.  No.  147, 

page  77. 
ePHNfllAIA.      KotUAoa,  Vol.  n.  No.  11,  pace 
298.  ^ 


Lotus  Leaves. 
psgelSS. 


1877 
Iriah  Monthly,  Vol.  t.  No. 


*♦■ 


Hilarjr 
Term. 


June. 
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July. 


Jlichael- 
nias  Term. 
December. 


April. 

Hilary 

Term. 

April. 

May  & 

June. 


July. 


11. 

16. 


A  Fragment  fbou  the  Agamemnon  of  .Bchvicm. 

Xottabos,  Vol.  „.  No.  12,  page  320 
A^N.GUT  Vision.     £„tlabo,^  Vol.  „.  No.  18,  page 

i>/<m,<or,  Vol.  IV.  No.  4,  page  186. 
The    GaowExoa    Gallfev.     a,M„    tr„,w„-,„ 
Mag„z,ne,  Vol.  ic.  No.  S3S,  page  118 

V.  1.)     Jfb«a6<w,  Vol.  ,11.  No.  2,  page  56. 
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MAGDAtEN    WaUS. 

fi8,  page  811. 

1879 
'L*  Bel.^  Ma.„™r,te.'     Baltabk  du  Movek 
Age.     Kotiabo,,  Vol.  ,„.  No.  6.  pa.e  146 

page  m""""  "  ''■""'•  ^''''"''^°'-  '•  No.  1. 
Gbosvkxok  Galikkv  (First  Notice.)  SauruUr,' 
EaIt^    n""'*  ^r-  ^•"-  ""=•  ^°-  W  pa«  6 

;;:«     '•      "'"^^  ""^  *'™>''  V"'-  '    No!  i, 
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Michul-  Ave  !  Maru.    Kottaboa,  Vol.  in.  No.  8,  page 

mu  Term.  206. 

1880 

January  14.      Poetia.      World,  No.  889,  paRe  18. 

March.  Impression  de  Voyage.       Wa\ft   and  Strays, 

Vol.  I.  No.  8,  page  77. 

August  US.  Ave  Impeeatiiix!  A  Poem  on  England. 
fVorld,  No.  321,  page  12. 

November  10.  Libehtatis  Sacra  Fames.  World,  No.  988, 
page  15. 

December.  Sen  Artystt  ;  or, The  Artist's  Dream.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Polish  of  Madame  Helena 
Modjeska.  RouiUdge'i  Chrittimu  Jtmual: 
The  Green  Room,  page  66. 

1881 
January.  The   Grave    ok    Keats.     Burlington,  Vol.  i. 

No.  1,  page  35. 
March  2.         Impression  de  Matin.    World,  No.  348,  page  15. 

1882 
February  16.  Impressions:  I.  LeJardin.    II.  LaMer.    Our 
Continent  (Philadelphia),  Vol.  i.  No.  1,  page  9. 
November    7.  Mrs.  Langtry  as  Hester  Grazebrooe.    Nea 
York  World,  page  S. 
L'Envoi,  An  Introduction  to   Sote  Leaf  and 
Apple    Leaf,  by    Rennell    Rodd,  pag!    11. 
Philadelphia :  J.  M.  Stoddart  and  Co. 
[Bnides  the  ordinary  edition  •  limiud  number  of  an 
(ditim  dt  luse  was  isauod  printed  in  brown  ink  on  one 
side  only  of  a  thin  timnsparent  handmade  parchment 
paper,  the  whole  book  being  interleaved  with  green 
tiwue.] 

1883 
November  14.  Telegram  to  Whistler.     World,  No.  489,  page 
16. 
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Majrtg. 

October    14. 
November  II, 


1884 

Under  thi  Balcony.  Shalaperem  Shmt-Book. 
page  S3. 

(Set  to  Muiic  by  Uwrenca  Kallie  h  Oh  !  BuirrirvL 
SfAii.     iJUEKADa.    London:  Robert  Cocki  and  Co.. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wille  on  Woman's  Dress.  PnU 
Mall  Gazette,  Vol.  xl.  No.  6114,  page  6. 

Moke  Radical  Ideas  dpon  Dhkss  Reform. 
(With  two  illustrations.)  Pall  Mall  GautU 
Vol.  XL.  No.  6138,  page  14.  ' 

1885 
February  81.  Mr.     Whistler's    Ten    o'Cioci.       PaU  Matt 
Gazette,  Vol.  xm.  No.  6224,  page  1. 
»        as.  Tenderness  in  Titb  Street.     World,  No.  eS6 
page  14.  ' 

»  «8.  The  Relation  or  Dress  to  Art.  A  Note  in 
Blacx  and  White  on  Mr.  Whistler's  Lec- 
THXE.  Pall  MaU  GaxeUe,  Vol.  xll  No.  6230 
page  4.  ' 

March  7.       'Dikneks  and  Dishes.    PaU  Mall  GautU,  Vol 
XLi.  No.  6236,  page  5. 
n  13.        'A  Modern  Epic.     Pall  Mall  Gazette,  VoL  lu 

No.  6241,  page  11. 
>.    14.  Shaeespeare  on  Scenerv.      Dramatic  Sevim 

Vol.  I.  No.  7,  page  99.  ' 

„    27.         'A  Bevy  OF  Poets.     PaU  MaU  GaxetU,  Vol  xu 
No.  6253,  page  5. 
April  1.         •Parnassus  Versus  PHII.OLOOY.  PaU  MaU  Gazette 
Vol.  XLI.  No.  6257,  page  6. 
The  Harlot's  Hoose.    Dramatic  Review.  Vol  i. 
No.  n,  page  167. 
May.  Shaxespeare  and  Stage  Costume.     Nineteenth 

Centtay,  Vol.  xvii.  No.  99,  page  800. 
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J.hy      9.        Hamlet  at  the  Lycedh.     Dramatic  Review, 
Vol.  I.  No.  IS,  page  227. 
„       15.       *Two  New  Novels.     PaB  Mali  Gaxette,  Vol  XLI. 

No.  6293,  page  4. 
„      23.        Hekry   the   Fourth    at   Oxroio.      Dramatic 

RevieK,  Vol.  i.  No.  1 T,  page  264. 
n      27.       *M(iuKKN   (iiiEEK   PoKTaY.     Pall  Matt  Gaxette, 

Vol.  XLL  No.  6302,  page  6. 
M      80.         Olivia   at    the    Lyceum.      Dramatic   Revieu), 
Vol.  I.  No.  18,  pa^e  278. 
June.  Le  Jardin  des  Tiiileries.    (With  an  illmtra- 

tion  by  L.  Troubridge.)     In  a  Good  Cause, 
page  83.     London ;  Wells  Gardner,  Darton 
and  Co. 
ff      6.  As  V';.r  Like  It  at  Coohbe  House.     Dramatic 

Rrvieut,  Vol.  i.  No.  19,  page  296. 
July.  Roses  and  Hue.     Midsummer  Dreams,  Summer 

Number  of  Society. 

(No  cop^  of  this  is  known  to  exist) 

November  18.  *A  Handbook  to  Marriage.    PaU  MaB  Gaxette, 
Vol  XLii.  No.  6462,  page  6. 


isas 

January  IS.  *Half-Houk8  with  the  Worst  Authors.    PaO 
Mall  Gaxette,  Vol.  xuii.  No.  6601,  page  4. 
„      23.    Sonnet.     On  the  Recent  Sale  by  Auction  or 
Keats*    Love    Letters.      Dramatic    Review, 
Vol.  II.  No.  62,  page  249. 
February  1.  "Oxe  of  Me.  Conway's  Remainders.     PaU  Mall 
Cazctte,  Vol.  XLIII.  No.  6516,  page  6. 
„        8.     Ji'o  Read  or  Not  to  Read.     Pall  Mall  Gaxette, 

Vol.  XLin.  No.  6521,  page  11. 
„      20.    Twelfth  Night  at  Oxford.     Dramatic  Review, 

Vol.  HI.  No.  56,  page  84. 
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August    4. 
September  13. 
16. 
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n      an. 

October    8. 
.        14. 


PaB  Mall 
Gaxetle, 


The  Lf.ttehs  of  a  Great  Wom 
Gazelle,  Vol.  xLiii.  No.  6544,  f 
•News    from    Parnassds.     Pall 
Vol.  xiiu.  No.  6575,  page  8. 

'^^^  «,"?"•      '""  '^"^  <''^'«'  Vol  XU,L 
JMo.  0577,  page  5. 

•A  LiTERARv  Pilgrim.    Pall  UaB  Gazelle,  Vol 

XI.III.  No.  6680,  page  8. 
•Berax«er  ™  En<;land.      PaU  Matt  Gazette, 

Vol.  XLIII.  No.  6S83,  page  6. 
•The  Poetry  of  the  People.    PaU  Matt  Gazelle 

Vol.  xiiii.  No.  6601,  page  fl. 
The  Cenci.     Dramatic  Review,  Vol.  nL  No 

68,  page  181. 

Helena  w  Troas.     DramUk  Review,  Vol.  ni. 

No.  69,  page  161. 
Keats;  Sonnet  on  Blue.     (With  facsimile  of 
original  Manuscript.)     Cenlury  Guild  Hobby 
H,me,  Vol.  i.  No.  3,  page  83. 
•Pleasing  and  Prattuno.     PaU  Mall  Gazelle, 

Vol.  XLiv.  No.  6672,  page  5. 
•Balzac  in  English.     PaU  Matt  Gazelle.  Vol 

xLiv.  No.  6706,  page  fi. 
•Two  New  Novels.     PaU  MaU  Gazelle,  Vol 

XLIV.  No.  6709,  page  5. 
•Ben  Jonsox.     PaU  MaU  Gazette,  Vol.  xuv.  No. 

6712,  page  6. 
•The  Poets'  Corner.     PaU  Matt  Gazelle,  VoL 

XLIV.  No.  6718,  page  8. 
•A  Ride  Through  Morocco.   PaU  MaU  Gazette. 

Vol.  XLIV.  No.  6728,  page  5. 
•The  Children  of  the  Pokts.  PaU  Mall  Gazette, 
Vol.  XLIV.  No.  673.},  page  8. 

*  v'^^^'^.T"-      ^''"   ^"^   ^'"""'    Vol.    XLIT. 

No.  671S,  page  4. 
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NoTcmbcrS.  *A  PounciAN'i  Pocnr.     Pda  Malt  Gauttt, 

Vol.  xuv.  No.  67SO,  page  4. 
a      10.  *M(.  SmoNua'  HiiToir  or  thi  Rehaiuancx, 

PaU  UaU   Gautte,    Vol.    xuv.    No.   67S6, 

pagefi. 
„      18.  'A  'JoLir'  AiT  Cwnc.     Patt  liaU  Gtuelle, 

Vol.  xuv.  No.  6768,  page  6. 
„      «4.    Note  on  Whistler.     World,  No.  647,  page  14. 
December  1,  'A  'Sentimental  Jouenet'  Through  Liteba- 

TORE.     PaU  MaU  GaxetU,  Vol.  xut.  No.  6774, 

pages. 
»      11.  •Two  BioGRAPHiu  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney.    PaU 

Matt  GoMettt,  Vol.  xuv.  No.  6783,  page  S. 


January    8. 

February  1. 

n       17. 

»     «8. 
March  ». 


«3. 


as. 
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*CoitiioN  Sense  in  Art.      PaU  MaU  GaxetU, 

Vol.  XLV.  No.  6806,  page  6. 
*Miner  and  Minor  Poets.     PaU  MaU  GaxetU, 

Vol.  XLV.  No.  68S6,  page  5. 
•A  New  Calendar.     Pall  Matt  GaxetU,  Vol.  xlt. 

No.  6840,  page  fi. 
The   Cantervillb  Ghost — I.      Illustrated   by 

F.  H.  Townaend.     Court  and  Society  Review, 

Vol.  IV.  No.  188,  page  193. 
The  Canterville  Ghost — II.      Illustrated  by 

F.  H.  Townsend.     Court  and  Society  Review, 

Vol  IV.  No.  139,  page  207. 
•The  Poets'  Corniik.     PaU  Matt  GaxetU,  Vol. 

XLV.  No.  6856,  page  5. 
•The  American  Invasion.     Court  and  Society 

Review,  Vol.  iv.  No.  14S,  page  S70. 
•Great  Writers  by  Litile  Men.     PaU  Matt 

GaxetU,  Vol.  xlv.  No.  6873,  page  5. 
•A  New  Book  on  Dickens.     Patt  MaU  GaxetU, 

Vol.  XLV.  No.  6876,  page  5. 


April  11 
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•A  Cheap  Edition  o,  a  Grkat  Man.    PaHJlaB 

(^""l",  Vol.  XIV.  No.  6890,  page  S 

Me.   Moreis-s    Odvsspv.      />„«  ,Wa«  Ca;B«, 

^    Vol.  jiv.  No.  6897,  page  5.  ' 

A  Batch  ok  Noyiu.    Pail  AfaU  OuetU,  Vol 

»iv.  No.  6908,  page  11  "»«•«.  vol. 

*^  No"  1^™-  S^*"*  *"*™>  Vol.  LE,,,. 
«o.  IBM,  page  663. 

Loan  A.THUE  Sav„.e',  Cewe.  A  Stoet  oy 
Ch«,omancv._I.  II.  Illustrated  by  F  H 
Townsend.  Court  and  Society  RevL  \o\ 
".  No.  149,  page  447.  ' 

LoED  Aethbe  Savile".  C.,„e.  a  Stoey  01- 
CH,=,„o„AKcr.-III.  IV.  C,.,rt  and  ^1 
Review,  Vol.  ,v.  No.  150,  page  471  ^ 

LoRo  Aethue  Sayile'r  Chime,  a  Stoey  op 
Che,.o«ancv  _V.  VI.  Ill„.tr«ted  by  F.  A 
Townwnd.  Court  and  Society  Reviiu,.  Vol' 
IV.  No.  151,  page  495.  * 

Lady  Alroy.      World,  No.  673,  page  18. 
The  Poe«'  Coener.    Pott  MaU  Gazette  VoL 
Eiv.  No.  6986,  page  5.  '      ■• 

**?■-  ^^"^'',  '"*'="'''"  Po-TEA.™.  Pa//  MaU 
Gazette,  Vol.  xiv.  No.  6937,  page  «. 

The  Model  Miiuonaiek.  World,  No  677 
page  18.  ■        '• 

•A  Good  HisToaicAL  Novel.    Pali  Jf all  Gazette 

Vol.  xivL  No.  6986,  page  S 
•New  NovEij,^    Saturday  Review,  Vol.  le.v.  No. 

1660,  page  264. 
•Two  Biographies  of  Keats.    Pall  Mall  Gazette 
^  Vol.  ELVi.  No.  7029,  page  3.  ' 

•Seemons  in  ST0.SES  AT  Blooms.dey.     Patt  Matt 

Gazette,  Vol.  xlvl  No.  7045,  page  5. 
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October  S4.  •A  Scotchman  on  Scon-niH  PoeriY.     PaB  MclB 
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